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From the Preface by 
ALBERT CAMUS 


Tuis book is not a plea for [mre 
Nagy and the friends who were 
condemned with him. Its aim is 
to try to bring the truth to light, 
if one may use this ambitious 
phrase. It is a sort of counter- 
trial in which the evidence will 
not be given by witnesses chosen 
at random, but will be made up 
of statements and facts already 
recorded by history. 

This work has been produced 
by a group of friends and former 
colleagues of Imre Nagy living 
outside Hungary. Some of the 
Hungarians in this group were 
formerly members of the Hun- 
garian Workers Party, fought at 
the side of those now condemned 
before and during the October 
revolution, and knew their deeds 
and intentions at first hand. This 
circumstance might give rise to 
doubts about the objectivity of 
the editors of this book, but we 
hope that these doubts will be 
dispelled by the work itself now 
before the reader. 

What were our aims in pro- 
ducing this book? 

We feel that few trials in 
history were as strange as that of 
Imre Nagy and his friends. At 
first sight it appears to be of the 
same kind as the Moscow trials of 
the thirties and the prefabricated 
Budapest trials of the forties. By 
a curious paradox, however, these 
trials had the advantage, if one 
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may call it that, of being rigged 
from beginning to end, which 
gave them a superficial logic and 
coherence. It could not be the 
same with the Nagy trial. The 
deeds of Nagy and his friends 
took place in the full light of 
history. They were political ac- 
tions in which the whole Hun- 
garian people played an active 
part and which the whole world 
followed attentively. Further- 
more, the present Soviet and 
Hungarian leaders have often 
expressed value-judgments about 
it, before they set the judicial 
authorities in their service to 
fabricate a criminal affair pre- 
sented in the Stalin manner. 
Needless to say, there are serious 
contradictions of fact and of logic 
between the successive versions 
worked up for different purposes, 
and these contradictions bring 
out the truth much more clearly 
than any possible denial or de- 
fence. 

It was this which led the 
editors of this work to present 
not their personal opinion but 
the simple facts connected with 
the accusation. Their task will be 
to compare the official version of 
the activities of the accused with 
the historical facts or the value- 
judgments expressed by the 
leaders of the present Hungarian 
regime before the trial, and in so 
doing to try to reconstruct the 
real actions of Imre Nagy and 
his friends. 
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Preface 


‘A CORRECT and necessary action.’ That was 
how Gomulka, in May of this year, described 
the intervention of the Soviet troops in Hun- 
gary. Perhaps, in view of the historical 
necessity weighing upon his own country, 
the Polish leader will be forgiven by the 
good God, I mean, of course, by History, for 
using the word ‘necessary’. He is caught in 
the dialectic of the Red Army. But the word 
‘correct’ was not so necessary. To a simple 
statement of fact it added an endorsement, 
and therefore a complicity, which was liable 
to develop further. And sure enough, in the 
following month, the Russian masters justi- 
fied their moral certificate by correctly hang- 
ing the sole legal head of the Hungarian state 
and three of his friends. So perhaps, amid the 
floods of oratory which a Marxist politician 
like Gomulka is necessarily bound to pour 
forth, that one little word, like an insoluble 
pebble, will survive to shame his memory. 
In the matter of correctness this book 
proves that the affair of Imre Nagy in 
Hungary involved perjury, abuse of trust, 
contempt of international law, violation of 
diplomatic and parliamentary privilege, and 
kidnappings, and murders. The only crime 
left out of the story is theft. And this I regret, 
because a burglar would have made a re- 
freshingly homely figure among all the fine 
company. But no, we are among serious 
people. They do not murder from caprice or 
fancy but from austere and, of course, his- 
torical necessity; to give Tito some food 
for thought (you will note how the Yugoslav 
diplomats, responsible for Nagy’s safe depar- 
ture from the Embassy, were bundled out 
of the coach); to do Mao a courtesy (the 
gentle Mao, the poet of a hundred flowers, 
the Chinese daisy! And it was indeed with 
flowers, as you will see, that he begged for 
those heads; but he wanted them, and he 


got them). So Nagy and the others were 
necessarily tried, on the quiet, in Russia or 
perhaps in Hungary, or in Peking—who 
knows, and what does it matter? We are 
internationalists—but quickly, anyway, for 
progress brooks no delays. And then, hey 
presto, the rope, and they’re dead. The next 
historical rite is to lay them out and prepare 
the tombstone. Five thick volumes to adorn 
those pitiful graves and set forth the histori- 
cal explanation. 

This essay in innocence is dressed in white, 
of course, like the wolf; it is called the White 
Book. Briefly, it is an indictment. Only, for 
the sake of convenience, it has been issued 
after the executions. In the world of History 
the horse comes behind the cart, which 
makes things easy for a prosecutor. Before 
opening his mouth he has won the case and 
the accused is dangling on the gallows. In 
these circumstances—the accused having had 
no opportunity to defend themselves (they 
were, indeed, allowed to choose their law- 
yers; but from a list of reliable men selected 
by the Minister of Justice) and the hangman 
having been called in before the bill of in- 
dictment was issued—it is inevitable that the 
case for the defence should be presented after 
the executions. 

With what object? it will be asked. Let us 
see. The story is clear enough and there is 
no possibility of error: Nagy was not judged, 
he was assassinated. Everyone knows it, 
including the judges, and the case is closed. 
Moreover it has produced no change in the 
relations of power, no changes of position. 
For example, in October 1956 the world was 
shocked and indignant. Since then the world 
has calmed down again, visibly. In October 
1956 the United Nations was angry. It even 
issued several very sharp orders to the Kadar 
government, which flung them back in its 
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face. ‘So be it,’ said the United Nations; and 
soon the representative of the Kadar govern- 
ment took his seat in New York, whence he 
regularly rises to defend the peoples crushed 
by Western oppression. But that is not all. 
In Paris, in October 1956, men who had 
always looked on Soviet activities with a 
parent’s indulgent eye for an unruly favour- 
ite child did nevertheless protest against the 
Mongols in Budapest. And I, who am still 
innocent at forty-three, felt a thrill of grati- 
tude for this heroic effort of truthfulness. 
Very well. But three months later, in a 
routine parliamentary election in Paris, these 
same men withdrew their candidate in favour 
of a communist who, naturally, had ap- 
plauded the suppression of the Hungarian 
revolt. Their hearts were full of reproaches, 
of course: “You were very naughty to Hun- 
gary, they said. “You are rude boys. So it 
makes us very sad to vote for you on the 
second ballot.’ Since then, the sadness has 
rather subsided, but the solidarity in mis- 
doing remains. Frankly, therefore, since the 
whole world, the United Nations, and our 
own intellectuals, who cannot plead Go- 
mulka’s excuses, have made so light of the 
Budapest killings, why should the others, 
the men of History, feel embarrassed, in the 
case of Nagy or in any future case? ‘The 
law is binding only for those who respect 
it,’ the United Nations has said, in effect. 
‘For everyone else, it is optional.’ “That suits 
us,’ reply the men of History, ‘because we 
just don’t respect it.’ ‘Correct,’ concludes 
Gomulka. So they have got the green light 
and they have lost no time in re-starting their 
car—a police van, of course. 

So why underline the obvious? If anyone’s 
eyes were not opened for good and all by 
the events of October, then nothing will ever 
open them except one day, perhaps, and even 
then it is not certain, the martyrdom of his 
own country. Anyone who can read can see 
for himself that the Budapest indictment does 
not make sense. It is even pathetic to watch 
the editors of this book refuting, patiently 
and at length, the plain insanities of the 
indictment. When we read that Nagy was 
accused of ‘exploiting legal possibilities’ 
we feel that only a Jarry could do justice 
to this savage and sordid story. And then 


our indignation becomes dangerously com- 
promised by our disgust; our gorge rises at 
the unsavoury farce, the nobodies puffed into 
importance by their murders, the gigantic lie 
to which we lend countenance against our 
will even by discussing and refuting it, the 
whole monstrous system which has made 
socialism a laughing-stock and brought dis- 
honour upon humanism, and which in the 
end we shall surely have to reject altogether, 
like a dish with really too much blood in 
the sauce. Yes, indeed, why should we 
trouble to insist? Everyone knows that Nagy 
was innocent, and no one knows it better 
than Kadar, who served in his Cabinet and 
who swore that he should be safe. The 
authors of the White Book themselves are 
aware that their case is idiotic and that the 
accused were strung up on account of China, 
or Yugoslavia; for dialectical reasons, in any 
case—the dialectic of the noose. They have 
published their lengthy fable with no illusions 
and not because they flatter themselves that 
it reads well, but for purely conventional 
reasons. After all, one cannot go into society, 
even international society, with a visiting 
card innocently inscribed: ‘assassin’. In other 
words, the White Book is a sort of ponderous 
tribute to convention which deceives nobody. 
So why take it seriously, and why take im- 
mense pains in refuting it, in a world where 
people are only interested in journeys to the 
moon and royal marriages? 

Well, the first reason, perhaps, is that 
people who lie like that cannot be left un- 
challenged throughout the years. No one 
believes them, admittedly. But man is a 
delicate creature, who tires quickly. A single 
man, somewhere in the world, in a moment 
of lassitude or weakness, might ask: ‘Suppose 
it is true?’ On that day, the victims would 
suffer a second martyrdom. And little by 
little, thanks to weariness and oblivion, the 
generalised falsehood would assume the 
shape of truth; people would come to believe 
that liberty can only grow in the shade of the 
gallows, that the only equality is slavery, and 
that the task of defining true socialism should 
be left to the public prosecutor. That is why, 
after the Budapest indictment, it was neces- 
sary to re-establish the truth, quietly and 
accurately. In this book each of the clauses 
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of the indictment is corrected in this way, 
with the requisite objectivity and calmness. 
The contagion of the lie will be checked at 
this precise point. 

Secondly, it must be admitted that the 
argument: ‘Frankly, why should the others 
feel embarrassed?’ cuts both ways. If the 
murderers felt that their hands were free, 
thanks to the world’s lethargy and indiffer- 
ence, then we must do the impossible to 
ensure that next time they feel a little embar- 
rassment. Still today there are men in prison 
in Hungary, expecting the worst, and we 
must do what we can to cheat the hangman 
of them. We must prevent it being said, or 
even suggested by a hint, that the hanging 
of Nagy and his friends was correct. It was 
a revolting crime, which not even the most 
oblivious may be allowed to forget. 

The repugnance we all feel must be used 
to strengthen a certain kind of determination. 
It is true that we have been and still are 


in a sense impotent in face of the Hungarian 
tragedy; but our impotence is not total. We 
can refuse to accept or condone what has 
happened, we can keep our hearts and minds 
alive to it, we can refuse to countenance 
falsehood, and keep faith with innocence 
even after its murder. In this way a certain 
kind of action is possible, very inadequate, 
no doubt, but necessary in its way; and 
necessary as a reply to that other, ignoble 
necessity which is miscalled historical. This 
reply will never fail to be made; it can always 
at least deny the other, ignoble necessity and 
it can sometimes counteract it; in the long 
Tun it will destroy it and so make possible 
some imperceptible advance in the real his- 
tory of mankind. This book, which presents 
a faithful defence of innocent men long dead. 
is also an act of loyalty to that undying 
obligation. 
ALBERT CAMUS 

October 1958 
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Tuts book is not a plea for Imre Nagy and 
the friends who were condemned with him. 
Its aim is to try to bring the truth to light, 
if one may use this ambitious phrase. It 
is a sort of counter-trial in which the evi- 
dence will not be given by witnesses chosen 
at random, but will be made up of statements 
and facts already recorded by history. 

This work has been produced by a group 
of friends and former colleagues of Imre 
Nagy living outside Hungary. Some of the 
Hungarians in this group were formerly 
members of the Hungarian Workers Party, 
fought at the side of those now condemned 
before and during the October revolution, 
and knew their deeds and intentions at first 
hand. This circumstance might give rise to 
doubts about the objectivity of the editors 
of this book, but we hope that these doubts 
will be dispelled by the work itself now 
before the reader. 

What were our aims in producing this 
book? 

We feel that few trials in history were as 
strange as that of Imre Nagy and his friends. 
At first sight it appears to be of the same 
kind as the Moscow trials of the thirties 
and the prefabricated Budapest trials of the 
forties. By a curious paradox, however, these 
trials had the advantage, if one may call it 
that, of being rigged from beginning to end, 
which gave them a superficial logic and co- 
herence. It could not be the same with the 
Nagy trial. The deeds of Nagy and his 
friends took place in the full light of history. 
They were political actions in which the 
whole Hungarian people played an active 
part and which the whole world followed 
attentively. Furthermore, the present Soviet 
and Hungarian leaders have often expressed 
value-judgments about it, before they set the 
judicial authorities in their service to fabri- 


cate a criminal affair presented in the Stalin 
manner. Needless to say, there are serious 
contradictions of fact and of logic between 
the successive versions worked up for dif- 
ferent purposes, and these contradictions 
bring out the truth much more clearly than 
any possible denial or defence. 

It was this which led the editors of this 
work to present not their personal opinion 
but the simple facts connected with the accu- 
sation. Their task will be to compare the 
official version of the activities of the accused 
with the historical facts or the value-judg- 
ments expressed by the leaders of the present 
Hungarian regime before the trial, and in so 
doing to try to reconstruct the real actions 
of Imre Nagy and his friends. 

This work was all the more necessary in 
that Imre Nagy and his companions were not 
condemned as the result of a regular trial. 
They were condemned as the result of a 
secret trial, and for many weeks the public 
was in ignorance not only of the ‘proofs’ but 
also of the precise details of the accusation 
which formed the basis of the verdict. Today 
we know that the trial was held in secret 
largely because the principal condemned 
men refused to confess or to accuse them- 
selves. On the contrary, they defended them- 
selves till the very last. And when, two 
months after sentence was given, the Hun- 
garian government thought it necessary to 
present in a White Book certain carefully 
chosen scenes from the hearings, marked by 
an objectivity which can be imagined, the 
‘proofs’ thus assembled were so many proofs 
of the contrary. 

As we do not know how the trial unfolded, 
we have been forced to take as the basis of 
our exposition the communiqué of the Hun- 
garian Ministry of Justice dated 17 June 
1958, which made the sentence public. We 
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have followed the allegations of this com- 
muniqué point by point, trying to examine 
as conscientiously as possible all the facts 
which supported the judgment by replacing 
them in their true context. We rejected any 
documentation whose authenticity could be 
placed in doubt by the present Hungarian 
regime. Thus many statements made by 
Westerners, valuable in themselves, were de- 
liberately omitted. We have, on the contrary, 
brought together, as far as possible, docu- 
ments issued by the regime itself, namely 
accounts in the Hungarian communist press, 
before, during, and after the revolution, state- 
ments and communiqués by Radio Buda- 
pest,’ and various works of documentation 
and propaganda published by the present 
Hungarian government, of which the chief 
are the five volumes of the White Book? We 
have studied the statements made by the 
present Hungarian leaders during and after 
the revolution, the various resolutions of the 
government and the Party, and also state- 
ments made by responsible Soviet individuals 
at different times.? On the other hand, since 


1 The quotations from the broadcasts of the 
Hungarian radio have been taken from the 
complete text issued by Radio Free Europe 
(A Magyar Forradalom Es Szabadsagharc A 
Hazai Radioadasok Tukreben—Magyarorszagi 
Esemenyek VIII, evfolyam 10-11, szam). This 
is the only edition containing the complete text 
of the broadcasts. Moreover, since they were 
not all taken down in Hungary, the Hungarian 
government’s White Book itself often refers to 
this edition. 

2 Between January 1957 and August 1958 the 
Hungarian government brought out five White 
Books about the events of the revolution. Four 
volumes are called: The Counter-Revolutionary 
Forces in the October Events in Hungary. The 
fifth is called: The Counter-Revolutionary Con- 
spiracy of Imre Nagy and his Accomplices. 
All these publications were issued by the Infor- 
mation Bureau of the Council of Ministers of 
the Hungarian People’s Republic. The fifth 
volume is devoted almost entirely to the Nagy 
affair. When we speak of the White Book with- 
out indicating the volume, it will be this one. 

3The reader will find statements by Janos 
Kadar often quoted in this work. The reason is 
that Mr Kadar, as First Secretary of the Hun- 
garian Workers Socialist Party (MSzMP), may 
be considered as the highest ideological 
authority in the present regime. It is he who 
during the last years has made the statements 
most characteristic of the various political 


the trial sometimes dealt with people who no 
longer live in Hungary and who were able 
to furnish objective evidence, we have tried 
to get in touch with these people and obtain 
statements from them. All these documents 
have been, of course, compared with the 
clauses of the verdict. We have done our 
best, as far as is possible, to present our 
documents with the maximum order and 
clarity. In the first part of the work we have 
told the facts in chronological order, from 
the ambush laid for Imre Nagy in front of 
the Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest to the 
verdict in his trial, and we have shown the 
evolution of the accusations made against 
Nagy and his friends, which got steadily 
worse. The second part of the book is an 
analysis of the different charges in the in- 
dictment. After reproducing the text of the 
accusations and of the verdict published by 
the Hungarian authorities,“ we have taken 
them point by point and analysed them in 
detail. We must apologise to our readers for 
the inevitable repetitions this method has 
entailed, and also for the breaks in con- 
tinuity which appear in the chronological 
and even the logical order of facts, for which, 
however, we are not responsible. This part 
of the book includes an appendix which con- 
tains either the complete text or the facsimile 
of certain documents to which we allude in 
the course of our analysis, but of which the 
whole text seemed to us to be indispensable 
for a full knowledge of the truth.’ Finally the 


shifts. Also, being the most important official 
spokesman of the regime, he has often had 
occasion to make public speeches. 

‘Concerning the accusations made against 
Nagy, we reproduce the extracts from the act 
of accusation given in the fifth volume of the 
White Book, which is the only document where 
any indication of the tenor of this act of accusa- 
tion can be found. Concerning the sentence, 
we take as its text the communiqué of the 
Hungarian Ministry of Justice published 
17 June 1958, and which the Hungarian White 
Book also treats as the text. We reproduce this 
communiqué in its entirety. 

>In this work we publish several documents, 
either unpublished before or little known, such 
as the writers’ memorandum of November 1955 
or the proposal submitted by the leaders of the 
Hungarian resistance in December 1956 to 
Mr K. P. S. Menon, the personal representative 
of Mr Nehru, Prime Minister of India. 
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third part is a review of the international 
press about the Nagy trial, containing com- 
mentaries from both the Eastern and the 
Western press. 

The editors of this work have tried as far 
as possible to make the facts speak for them- 
selves and to let the reader draw his own 
conclusions. It is precisely for this reason 
that they thought it not without use to sum- 
marise in a few words their position and the 
principal conclusions which they personally 
have reached, before letting the documents 
speak. 

We feel that an objective analysis of the 
facts can lead only to one conclusion: Imre 
Nagy and his associates were condemned on 
the basis of false accusations. In order to 
bring them before the tribunal, the judicial 
authorities built up a tale showing the entire 
activity of Imre Nagy and his friends over 
many years as a vast plot minutely prepared 
and carried out. That is the principal pre- 
fabricated element of the trial. 

However, in recording this opinion, we 
do not wish to affirm that all the elements 
of the trial were entirely pre-fabricated. 
Whatever may be the interpretation given 
to the acts of the accused or to the events, 
it is indisputable that Imre Nagy and his 
friends acted, and that the grounds on which 
the sentence was based are not unconnected 
with this action. The indictment, however, is 
careful not to acknowledge the true motives 
and presents the actions imputed to the ac- 
cused in a light quite different from what 
they were in reality. 

The charge of political conspiracy is made 
against men who were the legal government 
of Hungary, who were elected, chosen, and 
even approved by the majority of the present 
leaders of the country. They are accused of 
organising an uprising which, however, burst 
like a thunder-clap, and which the accused 
had done everything to prevent by wise re- 
forms. They are condemned for having 
plotted with the ‘imperialists’, when the 
whole world knows that, with the exception 
perhaps of the last two or three days of the 
Nagy government, Radio Free Europe and 
the other propaganda organisations called 
imperialist in the Hungarian White Book 
continued to mistrust Nagy, to say nothing 


of the fact that the tragic outcome of the 
Hungarian revolution was due precisely to 
the refusal of the Western powers, unlike the 
Russians, to intervene. They are accused— 
Nagy and his friends—of being responsible 
for murders which, according to the clauses 
of the verdict itself, were perpetrated by 
others to further a flare-up of passions which 
none could control, or at least not at the 
moment when it broke out. They are also 
condemned for acts—such as the recognition 
of the revolutionary councils or the re-estab- 
lishment of a multi-party regime—which are 
not in any way forbidden by the constitution 
in force in Hungary and which, at the time, 
had the approval of the Russians, as well as 
that of the Kadar government installed the 
day after the second Russian intervention. 

All these stories seem absurd to us, and 
we hope that the readers will share our 
opinion when they know the facts. But we 
do not think absurd one argument which can 
be discerned between the lines of the com- 
muniqué and which must be the real reason 
for the condemnation of Nagy, that is, that 
Nagy and his circle of friends played an 
essential part in the political ferment in 
Hungary from 1953 to 1956 making for a 
more liberal regime. The authors of the 
present work believe, and have for a long 
time proclaimed, something that the world 
is only now beginning to admit: that without 
the anti-Rakosi battle fought by Nagy and 
his friends there would have been no Hun- 
garian revolution, 

Was there a ‘Nagy group’ in the sense 
that the verdict gives to the term? It is 
obvious that this group of conspirators 
existed only in the imagination of the 
accusers. What really existed was a circle, 
narrow at first but growing wider and wider, 
drawing inspiration from the reforming ideas 
of Imre Nagy. Contrary to what the indict- 
ment alleges when it asserts that this circle 
was made up of ‘enemies of the people’s 
democracy’, what did in fact exist was an 
oppositional group of the Hungarian 
Workers Party, or Communist Party. This 
party fraction had been brought into being 
by the protests provoked by the tyranny and 
crimes of the Rakosi regime. This opposition, 
strengthened by the changes occurring in the 
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USSR after the death of Stalin and by the 
repercussions in Poland, would have liked to 
achieve a Hungarian variant of socialism that 
was more democratic and more popular. The 
historical evolution of this opposition from 
1953, the year of the first Nagy government, 
until December 1956, the date of birth of the 
Hungarian Democratic Movement for Inde- 
pendence, the last important manifestation of 
opposition, has still to be written.’ In dealing 
with certain points of the accusation we shall 
be led to recall the activity of the opposition, 
to which the accusation and the verdict paid, 
unintentionally, monumental homage. 

The development of the revolution showed 
that the opposition had set for itself aims 
that were much more modest than what the 
Hungarian people themselves, exhausted by 
the provocations of the Rakosi regime, finally 
demanded. However, its historical merit is 
considerable, since it had the courage to 
speak out and to act, when the greater part 
of Hungarian society was paralysed by terror. 
Its importance is made greater by the fact 
that in a monolithic regime no legal political 
action, or even any action at all, could be 
taken outside the framework of the Party. 
If the opposition can be criticised, it is not, 
as the communiqué asserts, for having been 
methodically organised but, on the contrary, 
for having been organised with insufficient 
method. That is why, at the decisive moment, 
it was neither strong enough nor ready 
enough to assume firmly the direction of 
events. Nagy and his friends wished to avoid 
even the appearance of ‘conspiratorial’ 
action, even the appearance of ‘fractional 
activity’ within the Party, so much confidence 
did they have in the justice of their cause and 
the force of their ideas. 

The indictment gives an entirely false pic- 
ture of the role of Imre Nagy and his friends 
in the events following the armed insurrec- 
tion of 23 October. According to the terms 
of the verdict, Nagy and his ‘accomplices’ 
organised on 23 October ‘two clandestine 


5 The first important attempt to retrace the 
history of the political and intellectual opposi- 
tion within the Hungarian Communist Party is 
the work by the Hungarian authors Tamas 
Aczel and Tibor Meray, which will be pub- 
lished by Praeger in New York. 


centres’ to direct the uprising. In reality, the 
armed insurrection, like the transformation 
into a genuine revolution of a demonstration 
by young men, astonished, and even took 
unawares, the opposition within the Party, 
whose most daring ambition at that time was 
to change the composition of the leading 
organs of the Party.’ At the time when, in- 
flamed by various provocations, the street- 
fighting broke out, the ‘Nagy group’ did not 
take the side of either party. Furthermore, 
the ‘group’ was not even united: Imre Nagy, 
under strong pressure from the leadership of 
the Party, still in the hands of Gero, took 
up a stand against the insurrection, while 
Losonczy, Donath, and certain other mem- 
bers of the ‘group’, refused to show the 
slightest sign of solidarity with the leadership 
of the Party which had called on the Soviet 
troops to subdue the people of the capital. 
Still others tried desperately to get informa- 
tion about the situation to Imre Nagy, at 
that time practically a prisoner in the build- 
ing of the Central Committee.’ This does not 
mean that the different members of the 
opposition took up different attitudes: all, as 
if with one accord, tried to put a stop to the 
bloodshed. They did not act in ‘clandestine 
centres’ or in ‘sub-centres’, there was no 
previous agreement between them, but each 
fought at the post in which he had been 
placed by the dramatic evolution of the situa- 
tion. If their action was improvised, the 
similarity of their attitudes proves that on 
decisive questions their ideas were held in 
common. 

During these critical hours, although they 
still had no clear picture of events, the mem- 
bers of the opposition tried to intervene be- 
tween the two forces confronting each other. 
Imre Nagy asked the insurgents to lay down 
their arms, but he promised them an 
amnesty; writers like the dramatist Gyula 
Hay, or journalists like Miklos Gimes, while 
expressing their support for the insurgents, 
asked them to stop fighting and to respect 
law and order. Doubtless it was no longer 


7TIn this connection, see the documentation 
published by the White Book which can be 
found on page 68 of this work. 

8 We publish an extremely interesting docu- 
ment on this question on page 70, footnote 23. 
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in their power to stop the bloodshed, but 
they could still prevent civil war. And if, 


after 23 October, unlike what happened after 


4 November, the fighting stopped within a 
few days, if Budapest did not become a 
scene of carnage, in which students and 
workmen would have fallen on the one side 
and soldiers and police on the other, it was 
largely due to the conciliatory efforts of this 
opposition within the Party. 

We will have occasion to analyse in detail 
the position of this opposition during the last 
days of the revolution and after the second 
Russian intervention when we examine those 
points of the accusation connected with it. It 
is here, too, that we touch on the principal 
charge formulated against Nagy and _ his 
friends, or, to be more precise, on the essen- 
tial reason for their condemnation. Once 
again the terms of the judgment speak of 
anything but the true motives which guided 
the accusers. Nagy and his companions are 
accused of ‘treason’ and of ‘resistance to the 
workers’ and peasants’ government’—an 
illegal government—-when the true reason 
for their sentence is that the condemned 
men rejected the discipline of the Soviet 
world in order to choose a more independent 
path, refusing to remain in the service of an 
ideological chimaera, choosing to defend the 
Hungarian people when they were attacked, 
and resisting the Soviet attack. 

These are the ‘crimes’ for which Imre 
Nagy and his friends have had to pay. They 
had to pay for having wished to reject an 
outworn doctrine, for having wished to 
rejuvenate socialist thought and to act in 
accordance with the true, freely expressed 
will of the Hungarian people. In vain the 
spokesmen of the Hungarian government 
affirm that it was the ‘treason’ of the Nagy 
group which was condemned, and not their 
revisionism; it is none the less true that 
the indictment charges them with an offence 
of opinion, and that it was their reformism 
that was punished. 

There is a second essential feature of this 


trial. In contrast to a Rajk or a Kostov, 
Nagy and his friends were not simply vic- 
tims of arbitrariness. They were also the 
heroes and the martyrs of a movement to- 
wards reform, the first martyrs of that great 
intellectual revolt which shook the Stalinist 
edifice and wrote a new page in the blood- 
stained book of the history of socialism. It 
is not the purpose of the editors of this 
work to whitewash Imre Nagy of the ‘crime’ 
of having undertaken a political action but 
to determine, in the light of the facts, what 
he really accomplished, in order to compare 
this action with the ideologico-detective 
lucubrations of the accusation. In the last 
analysis the reader will be the judge. 

We know that this book will unleash a 
storm of abuse in the Hungarian and inter- 
national communist press, which will not 
hesitate to call it the provocation and 
calumny of ‘imperialist agents’. This is 
obviously much easier than refuting the facts 
we bring to light. We consider in advance all 
these attacks to be a tribute to the accom- 
plished task. We hope also that in exposing 
the truth about the Nagy affair we will help 
to throw light on certain points in an im- 
portant chapter of contemporary history, 
showing to men of good will the injustices 
and the moral failure of a regime as they 
were revealed in the bloody repression of 
the Hungarian revolution. 

We would like to thank all those who made 
the editing of this work possible. Some of 
them did no more than lend us the already 
yellowing copy of a newspaper, but this 
unique copy, unobtainable in the West, was 
the sole means of establishing the truth on 
some point or other. 

It is thanks to the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom that this work sees the light of day: 
its cooperation enabled the editors to throw 
light on what is known as the ‘Nagy affair’. 


Paris, 23 September 1958 


The Members of the Editorial Committee 


PART ONE 


The Story of the Trial 


] 


From ‘Complete Agreement’ to the Firing Squad 


Nacy and his group were tried and con- 
demned for ‘betraying’ the Hungarian 
People’s Republic, and the story begins with 
the defection of Janos Kadar. It was to 
Kadar, formerly imprisoned under Rakosi, 
that the task was entrusted of leading the 
Communist Party (Hungarian Workers 
Party), immediately after the Budapest in- 
surrection, in its support of the Nagy 
government, which was attempting to inter- 
pret the people’s wishes. The Party pre- 
sidium, under Kadar’s presidency, decided on 
the eighth day of the insurrection to dissolve 
the Hungarian Workers Party and form a new 
party, to be called the Hungarian Socialist 
Workers Party. The committee appointed to 
organise this party comprised the following 
seven members: Imre Nagy, Janos Kadar, 
Geza Losonczy, Ferenc Donath, Gyorgy 
Lukacs, Zoltan Szanto, Sandor Kopacsi. We 
shall see what happened to each of them. 

On 30 October 1956 Imre Nagy, as leader 
of the reorganised government, announced 
on the wireless the Cabinet’s decision to 
abolish the one-party system and reconstitute 
a coalition of the democratic parties, and it 
was Kadar, representing the Communist 
Party in the new Cabinet, who insisted in the 
course of the same broadcast from Radio- 
Budapest: 


I wish to make it clear that all today's 
decisions by the Council of Ministers were 
taken with the full approval of the presidium 
of the Hungarian Workers Party, and I 
would add that I am in complete agreement 
with the remarks just made by my friend 
Imre Nagy. 


On 1 November, the tenth day of the 
revolution, Kadar—still Minister of State in 
Nagy’s government—announced the dissolu- 
tion of the former Communist Party and the 
initiative taken by the committee of seven in 
creating a new party. He went on to declare: 


In a glorious uprising, the people have over- 
thrown the Rakosi regime. It has won for our 
country the freedom and independence with- 
out which there can be no socialism. We can 
assert with confidence that the authors of 
the uprising were drawn from our ranks. It 
was the communists, writers, journalists, and 
students, the young people of the Petdfi 
Circle, the workers and peasants in their 
thousands, and the veteran militants unjustly 
imprisoned, who formed the spearhead 
against Rakosi’s despotism and gangster 
politics. We are proud of you, for you took 
your proper place in the armed uprising. 
You were imbued with true patriotism and 
loyalty towards socialism. ... 


The very next day Kadar took to his heels 
and joined the group of exiled Stalinists who 
had requested and obtained right of asylum 
from the Soviet authorities. He was immedi- 
ately placed at the head of a puppet govern- 
ment whose role was to request intervention 
in Hungary by the Soviet army, which would 
set aside Nagy’s legal government and crush 
the revolution. Thenceforward the Hungarian 
legality which had been reasserted for a few 
days was once again subdued to the law of 
the Soviets, and, in spite of Kadar’s 
promises, repression began immediately. 
Let us now leave the general political 
scene and consider the personal position of 
the ten men who were eventually to come 
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before the secret tribunal as the chief culprits 
of the revolution. 

The first point to be noted is that four of 
these accused (Nagy, Losonczy, Donath, and 
Kopacsi) were Kadar’s companions in the 
task of reorganising the Hungarian Com- 
munist Party, and again that four of them 
(Nagy, Losonczy, Tildy, and Maleter) were 
members of a government in which Kadar 
was a leading figure and whose decisions he 
publicly approved? Any responsibility on 


1Namely: Imre Nagy, Professor of Econo- 
mics and former President of Council; Ferenc 
Donath, jurist and economist, former member 
of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party, imprisoned under Rakosi from 1951 to 
1954, afterwards research worker at the Insti- 
tute of Economics and political collaborator of 
Nagy; Miklos Gimes, journalist and former 
editor and Paris correspondent of Szabad Nep, 
central organ of the Hungarian Communist 
Party, expelled for oppositional activity in 1955, 
friend of Nagy and one of his principal 
advisers; Zoltan Tildy, former leader of the 
Smallholders Party, President of Council 1945- 
46, President of the Republic 1946-48, forcibly 
retired and imprisoned 1948-56, Vice-President 
of Council during the insurrection; Pal Maleter, 
professional soldier, one of the military leaders 
of the insurrection, Minister of Defence in 
Nagy’s last Cabinet; Sandor Kopacsi, prefect of 
police at Budapest, in office and supporting the 
Nagy government during the insurrection; 
Jozsef Szilagyi, colonel of police after 1945, 
dismissed in 1949 for political heresy, friend 
and collaborator of Imre Nagy since 1954; 
Ferenc Janosi, former Protestant pastor, 
became a communist when prisoner of war, 
held several important cultural posts from 
1945-55, son-in-law of Nagy; Miklos Vasar- 
helyi, former editor and foreign correspondent 
of Szabad Nep, appointed Vice-President of 
Information Office in first Nagy government, 
friend and close collaborator of Nagy; Geza 
Losonczy, former Secretary of State and 
assistant editor of Szabad Nep, imprisoned 
between 1951 and 1954 by Rakosi, one of the 
leaders of the communist opposition after his 
release, Minister of State in the insurrectionary 
government. (For detailed biographies, see 
appendix, page 120.) 

2? Moreover two others of the ‘seven’, the 
philosopher Lukacs and the former diplomat 
Szanto (well-known militants in the Hungarian 
communist movement since 1919), were de- 
ported to Rumania at the end of November 
1956, at the same time as Nagy, so that Kadar 
had no right to use the name of the Hungarian 
Socialist Workers Party when forming his rival 
government at the moment of Soviet interven- 


the part of these men for the events and 
actions of the insurrection is fully shared by 
Kadar. And if it is Kadar who now finds him- 
self in supreme power in Hungary—while of 
the six others Nagy and Losonczy have been 
murdered, Kopacsi condemned to life im- 
prisonment, Donath to twelve years, and 
Lukacs and Szanto are in total isolation—it 
is solely because Kadar knew how to choose 
the right moment to betray their common 
cause. 

But Kadar’s personal behaviour need 
detain us no longer. The really important 
fact to be noted in connection with the fate 
of Nagy and his group is this: that, except 
in the case of Tildy, Gimes, and Kopacsi, 
the manner of their arrest was a flagrant 
violation of international law. We will ex- 
amine the facts in their order. 


ARREST OF GENERAL MALETER 


General Maleter, Minister of Defence in 
Nagy’s government, was the first of the in- 
surrectionary chiefs to lose his liberty. His 
case is of capital importance for throwing 
light both on the historical facts of the Rus- 
sian intervention of 4 November and on the 
methods employed. 

General Maleter, with three other official 
representatives of the legal government of 
Hungary (the politician Erdei, General 
Kovacs, and Colonel Szucs), was responsible 
for negotiating at the Soviet army head- 
quarters on 3 November 1956 for the evacua- 
tion of Soviet troops from Hungary. There 
had been no objection from the Soviet side 
either against the choice of the negotiators 
or against the legality of the government they 
represented. General Maleter, therefore, and 
the three other negotiators, were certainly 
entitled to diplomatic immunity. 

Yet this is what happened on the night of 
3-4 November. We quote the United Nations 
special committee’s report on Hungary: 


These negotiations had been commenced 
during the afternoon of 3 November at the 


tion on 4 November. Six of the seven founders 
of this party were proscribed and proceeded 
against by the power whose intervention Kadar 
tried to cloak with legality. 


eEe—aE Tee 
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Parliament Building in the presence of Mr 
Nagy.... The Soviet representatives were 
Generals Malinin, Cherbanin, and Stepanov. 
The afternoon discussions, which had pro- 
ceeded in an atmosphere of mutual friendli- 
ness and trust, had resulted in an agreement 
to meet again at Soviet Headquarters at 
Tokol, on Csepel Island, at 10 p.m., to con- 
tinue discussion on technical questions 
regarding the withdrawal of the Soviet forces. 
Discussion proceeded until about midnight 
on minor points such as the ceremony of 
withdrawal and the replacement of Soviet 
memorials. Regular reports were sent to 
Mr Nagy regarding the progress of these 
talks. Towards midnight, telephone contact 
with the Hungarian delegation at Tokol was 
broken off. Reconnaissance parties sent to- 
wards Tokol by General Kiraly also failed 
to return. The Committee has been informed 
that the discussions between the Soviet mili- 
tary delegation and the Hungarian military 
delegation at Tokol were in fact interrupted 
by the arrival of a personage ‘who bore no 
insignia of rank’—General Serov, Chief of 
the Soviet security police. Accompanied by 
Soviet officers, he announced that he was 
arresting the Hungarian delegation. The head 
of the Soviet delegation, General Malinin, 
astonished by the interruption, made a 
gesture of indignation. General Serov there- 
upon whispered to him; as a result, General 
Malinin shrugged his shoulders and ordered 
the Soviet delegation to leave the room. The 
Hungarian delegation was then arrested. In 
vain, therefore, did Mr Nagy, at 5.56 a.m. 
broadcast an appeal to Generals Maleter and 
Istvan Kovacs and other members of the 
mission to return to their posts at once to 
take charge of their offices (United Nations, 
Report of the Special Committee on the 
Problem of Hungary, para. 290). 


We must add that the four members of the 
Hungarian mission were not seen again until 
several weeks later when, as prisoners, they 
were allowed to be visited by their families 
in the Fo Street prison in Budapest. Erdei 
and Szucs were later released, while proceed- 
ings were started against Generals Maleter 
and Kovacs. 

The United Nations report, based on per- 
sonal witness, agrees completely with the 
account given in January 1957, immediately 
after his release, by Ferenc Erdei to his 
family and intimate friends. He also stated 
that before being taken to prison in Budapest 
the four Hungarian representatives were 
interrogated—by what right?—by the Soviet 
authorities. Erdei is today a member of 


parliament and secretary-general of the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences.’ 


DEPORTATION OF NAGY AND HIS 
FRIENDS 


How did Imre Nagy and the five other 
accused fall into the hands of the Soviet- 
Hungarian authorities? The question is well 
worth asking because there was no Official 
communiqué on their arrest. If we believe the 


3For a year and a half the Hungarian 
authorities avoided any pronouncement on the 
circumstances of these arrests. But this is how 
they are presented in the Munnich government’s 
White Book of August 1958: ‘The traitorous 
group of Imre Nagy dispatched Pal Maleter, 
late at night on November 3, to “negotiate” 
with a commander of the Soviet troops 
stationed in Hungary under the terms of the 
Warsaw Treaty. The Soviet military command 
which, with its troops, was empowered to act, 
and actually acted, on Hungarian territory only 
at the request and on the responsibility of the 
lawful Hungarian government, did not negotiate 
with Maleter. Contrary to hostile rumours, Pal 
Maleter was arrested by the Hungarian authori- 
ties and not by Soviet military units. The Revo- 
lutionary Workers’ and Peasants’ Government 
did not order his arrest because he attempted 
to negotiate with the commander of the Soviet 
military units, but because he violated his oath 
of office, turned traitor, and led an armed 
attack against the people’s democratic order’ 
(Information Bureau of the Hungarian Council 
of Ministers, The Counter-Revolutionary Con- 
spiracy of Imre Nagy and his Accomplices, 
p. 69. Referred to subsequently as Hungarian 
White Book). 

A few comments upon this fantasia are 
required: 


(1) The legality of ‘Imre Nagy’s group of 
traitors’, in other words the Hungarian national 
government, was not challenged by the Soviet 
government either officially or in the press, 
until 4 November. 

(2) On 2 November 1956 the Soviet govern- 
ment agreed to immediate negotiations for the 
withdrawal of its troops, and this decision was 
communicated to the Nagy government by the 
accredited Soviet ambassador at Budapest, Mr 
Andropov. On 3 November every evening paper 
in the Hungarian capital announced that nego- 
tiations were proceeding. (See appendix for 
facsimiles.) 

(3) The self-styled ‘revolutionary workers’ 
and peasants’ government’ (i.e. Kadar’s puppet 
government) was in no position to arrest 
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Statements appearing, up to the time of the 
executions at any rate, in the Rumanian and 
Hungarian press, they were in a rest home 
in Rumania. 

The exact details of their arrest are as 
follows: 


On the morning of 4 November, when it 
was seen that the Soviet attack could not 
be contained, Imre Nagy and some of his 
companions requested and obtained asylum 
in the Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest.’ The 
Yugoslav Embassy had made the offer 
several days earlier, and in the circumstances 
it seemed to provide the only suitable shelter 
for Nagy and his friends. 

Kadar, however, several times broadcast 
his readiness to parley with Nagy, declaring 
on 11 November, for example, that the only 
obstacle to negotiation was the fact of Nagy’s 
being sheltered in a foreign diplomatic 
mission. 


‘Let Imre Nagy return to Hungarian terri- 
tory,’ he said, ‘and then negotiations and 
agreement will again become possible’ 
(Magyar Szo, Novisad, 16 November 1956). 


Soon after 4 November discussions began 
between the Yugoslav and Hungarian 
authorities concerning the future of Nagy and 
his companions. In view of the importance 


anybody on 3 November, when General Maleter 
was arrested, because it had not yet been set up. 

‘In addition to Nagy they included the 
following: Geza Losonczy, Ferenc Donath, 
Gyorgy Tanczos (general secretary of the 
Petofi Circle), Sandor Haraszti (president of the 
Hungarian journalists’ union and a former 
prisoner under Rakosi), Ferenc Janosi, Gyorgy 
Fazekas, journalist, Jozsef Szilagyi, Peter 
Erdos, journalist, Mme Rajk, General Ferenc 
Nador (commander of the air force), Szilard 
Ujhelyi (former communist leader, and prisoner 
under Rakosi, president of the Cinema office), 
Miklos Vasarhelyi, and members of their 
families to the number of fifteen women and 
seventeen children. There were also three poli- 
tical personalities: the philosopher George 
Lukacs, the former ambassador Zoltan Szanto, 
and Zoltan Vas (former fellow-prisoner with 
Rakosi under Horthy, apointed by the insurrec- 
tionary government to take charge of food 
supplies). These three, and also the journalist 
Erdos and General Ferenc Nador, later left 
the Embassy of their own accord. 


of the affair the Yugoslav government sent 
to Budapest its deputy Foreign Minister, 
Dobrivoje Vidic, who had several conversa- 
tions with Janos Kadar. The Yugoslav gov- 
ernment considered there were two possible 
ways of solving the problem: 


(a) The people concerned could be given 
a guarantee of personal safety and so return 
freely to their homes. 

(b) They could be allowed to leave the 
Hungarian Republic and be given right of 
asylum in the People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia (Yugoslav government note, 23 No- 
vember 1956). 

According to a Yugoslav communication, 
agreement in principle had already been 
reached between the two countries on 
16 November. But on the 17th the Hungarian 
government unexpectedly introduced some 
new conditions. In particular, as follows: 
Nagy and Losonczy must resign from the 
government and must express adherence to 
Kadar’s campaign against the so-called 
counter-revolutionary elements; they must 
subject their former attitude to self-criticism, 
must engage themselves not to take any 
action against Kadar’s government, and must 
seek asylum in one of the ‘socialist’ countries 
so long as the situation in Hungary remained 
unsettled (Tanyug Agency, 1 December 
1956). 

Nagy, Losonczy, and the others having 
rejected these conditions, the negotiations 
continued and eventually reached, or ap- 
peared to reach, a solution. On 21 November 
Janos Kadar sent the following letter to the 
Yugoslav government: 


In order to settle this affair the Hungarian 
government, in conformity with the proposal 
contained in the Yugoslav government's letter 
to me of 18 November 1956, repeats here- 
with the assurance already given several 
times by word of mouth that it has no desire 
to punish Imre Nagy and the members of his 
group in any way for their past activities. 
We therefore expect the asylum granted by 
the Yugoslav Embassy to this group to be 
withdrawn and that its members will return 
to their homes. 


Not being entirely free agents, since the 
Yugoslav authorities advised them to accept 
the proffered guarantees, Imre Nagy and 
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his friends decided to return. What happened 
next is like a page from a gangster story. 
We quote an extract from the report by thie 
Borba (Belgrade) correspondent: 


Imre Nagy and his friends thanked the Yugo- 
slav government for having granted them 
right of asylum and took their places yester- 
day evening, 22 November, at 6.30 p.m. in 
the bus placed at their disposal by the Hun- 
garian authorities, which was to take them 
home. 

In front of the Embassy building, at the 
corner of Heroes Square and the former 
Stalin Avenue, now Youth Avenue, a Soviet 
officer got into the bus. A Soviet police car 
drove alongside and another one followed 
behind. All three vehicles soon turned in the 
direction of the Soviet headquarters in Gorky 
Street. When the two Yugoslav diplomats 
who were in the bus protested, they were 
unceremoniously ejected, just in front of the 
Soviet headquarters. 

Upon the two diplomats protesting that the 
Russians’ behaviour was a violation of the 
Hungarian-Yugoslav agreement, the Soviet 
officer replied that the agreement was no 
concern of his and he had his orders to take 
the passengers in charge. The two Yugoslavs 
then registered their protest to the Soviet 
officials against the intrusion by a third party 
into an agreement between the Yugoslav and 
Hungarian governments guaranteeing the 
safety of Nagy and his friends—an intrusion 
which stultified the agreement. 

The two police cars were replaced by two 
armoured vehicles and the bus with Nagy 
and his friends set off for an unrevealed 
destination (Report from G. Altman, Borba, 
23 November 1956).5 


This affair recalls some of the kidnappings 
perpetrated by Hitler. Two explanations of it 
are possible. Either the Kadar government 
always intended to abduct Nagy, and the 
only purpose of its promises, both verbal 
and written, was to persuade the fugitives 
to leave the Embassy; or else Kadar was 
negotiating in good faith and without realis- 
ing that he was a tool of the Russians, who 


5’ The Yugoslav government note of the same 
date gives an absolutely identical account of 
these events. According to this note it was 
Ferenc Munnich, at that time Minister of Public 
Safety and today Prime Minister, who put the 
bus at the disposal of Nagy and his friends. 
The two Yugoslav diplomats who travelled in it 
were Milan Georgievic, secretary of Embassy, 
and Milan Drobac, military attaché. 


intended to get hold of Nagy and his group 
as soon as an agreement was reached. In 
either case the Kadar government is guilty 
on the diplomatic level, and there can be 
no question that its later attitude was such 
as to provide cover for the kidnapping. 

On 23 November the whole of Budapest 
was expecting the return of Imre Nagy and 
his friends. News had leaked out in spite 
of the official silence. Yet the fugitives were 
still awaited in their homes, although they 
had left the Embassy the night before. 
Several daily papers, including the central 
organ of the Communist Party, tried to trace 
their whereabouts and applied to the govern- 
ment for information. In the evening, Radio- 
Budapest issued the following communiqué 
as an answer to all questions: 


Imre Nagy, the former President of Council, 
and some of his companions, as it is known, 
requested and obtained right of asylum in the 
Yugoslav Embassy at Budapest. This expired 
on 22 November. 

More than a fortnight ago, Nagy and his 
companions requested permission from the 
Hungarian government to quit the territory 
of the Hungarian People’s Republic and go 
to some other socialist country. 

The government of the Rumanian People’s 
Republic having given its assent, Imre Nagy 
and his companions left on 23 November for 
the Rumanian People’s Republic (com- 
muniqué published in the Hungarian press 
the next day). 


This is the first mention of Rumania in 
connection with the Nagy affair. The next 
day, 24 November, Mr Dobrivoje Vidic, the 
Yugoslav deputy Foreign Minister, stated in 
his note to the Hungarian government: 


The Yugoslav government is entirely unable 
to accept the account that Mr Nagy and the 
other Hungarian personalities left for 
Rumania of their own free will. The Yugo- 
slav government was aware that they wished 
to remain in their own country; it also knew 
that while they were in the Yugoslav Embassy 
at Budapest they had rejected the proposal 
that they should go to Rumania. 


How did Rumania get mixed up in the 
affair? Certain indications are afforded by 
the 25 November issue of Nepszabadsag, 
which reports the negotiations in Budapest 
of a highly important Rumanian delegation 
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representing the government and the Com- 
munist Party.’ 

It would appear that in the course of these 
negotiations the Rumanian leaders agreed to 
cover the kidnapping of Nagy and his group. 
Mr Preoteasa, the Rumanian delegate to the 
United Nations, made the following state- 
ment at the General Assembly’s session of 
3 December 1956: 


I must point out in this connection that the 
granting of political asylum in Rumania has 
been proved to be a necessary step both for 
the personal safety of the former Hungarian 
Prime Minister and his friends, and to facili- 
tate the restoration of order and tranquillity 
in Hungary. . . . In deference to the Nagy 
group’s wish to proceed to a socialist country, 
and anxious to provide for their safety, the 
Hungarian government approached the 
Rumanian government, which agreed to grant 
asylum. On that occasion the Rumanian 
government gave the assurance that the stay 
of the group in Rumania would be marked 
by all the rules of hospitality and that all 
necessary steps would be taken to guarantee 
the personal safety of Mr Nagy and his 
friends. Similarly, the Rumanian government 
gave the assurance that it would observe the 
international rules relating to political 
asylum. This arrangement is of a temporary 
nature. In these circumstances Mr Nagy and 
his group have been in Rumanian territory 
since 23 November, where they enjoy all the 
rights attaching to political exile. I can state 
that the persons in question are grateful to 
the Rumanian government for the hospitality 
which is being offered to them. They realise 
that their presence in Hungary at this time 
might have done a great deal of harm. I can 
also tell the General Assembly that the atti- 
tude of Mr Nagy and the persons in his 
group is marked by a spirit of understanding 
and good humour, a fact which flatly contra- 
dicts the rumours circulated by a certain 
delegation here (United Nations General 
Assembly, 11th Session, p. 486). 


6 The delegation included Georgiu Dej, first 
secretary of the Rumanian Communist Party, 
Chivu Stoica, President of Council, Emil Bod- 
maras, first Vice-President of Council, and 
several ministers. 

At the meeting of the United Nations General 
Assembly on 12 December 1958 Mr Magheru, 
the Rumanian delegate, said: “The representa- 
tive of France has seen fit to refer to the state- 
ment made in 1956 by the former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Romania concerning the stay 
of Imre Nagy and his accomplices in our 
country until the time when the Hungarian 
Government, basing itself on the results of the 


Thus Rumania openly acknowledged her 
part in these proceedings which were to end 
in the assassination of the leaders of the 
Hungarian insurrection. It is typical of the 
whole affair that the governments concerned 
have never to this day explained how Nagy 
and his followers—after leaving Rumania, 
‘whose hospitality remained at their disposal’ 
—came to find themselves in the hands of 
the Hungarian authorities who were to con- 
demn them. Neither has it been stated at 
what moment the Rumanian government 
withdrew the right of asylum from Nagy 
and the other refugees; and it remains 
to be seen whether the United Nations 
will feel it necessary to take measures 
against a government which has manifestly 
flouted what should have been its sacred 
obligations. 

It need hardly be added that the Hun- 
garian government has been unwilling and, 
indeed, unable to answer effectively the pro- 
tests of Yugoslavia. 

On 1 December 1956, in a note replying to 
the Yugoslav government, the Hungarian 
government declared the Nagy affair to be 
of purely internal Hungarian interest and 
invited the Yugoslav government to consider 
the affair closed; but at the same time it was 
obliged to give some explanation to its own 
public, and that was undertaken by Janos 
Kadar, the man whose written guarantees 
had already been exposed as worthless. 

On 25 November Janos Kadar declared 
to a delegation which visited him that: 


Tt was for their own safety that the passen- 
gers in the coach in question were not driven 


investigations made by its judicial organs, 
which discovered criminal facts unknown at the 
time of the arrival of Imre Nagy and his accom- 
plices in Romania, asked for the extradition of 
these people. In this connexion I wish to make 
the following clarification. The Government of 
the People’s Republic of Romania acceded to 
this request of the Hungarian Government by 
virtue of the provisions of article 2 of the 
Extradition Convention concluded between the 
People’s Republic of Romania and the People’s 
Republic of Hungary dated 28 August 1948, as 
well as by virtue of the principles of law which 
are recognised in this matter, which demand 
punishment, in accordance with the law, of 
criminals guilty of actions contrary to the aims 
and principles of the United Nations.’ 
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back to their homes. The government had 
good reason to suppose that there were 
counter-revolutionary elements in hiding in 
the country who might resort to an act of 
provocation, murdering Nagy or one of his 
collaborators and trying to fix the responsi- 
bility before the public upon the Hungarian 
government (Tanyug). 


After the executions the problem remains 
of apportioning responsibility and of finding 
out where the guilt of assassination lies. 
Kadar’s talk about the danger of Nagy or 
one of his collaborators being murdered by 
‘counter-revolutionary elements’ is in strange 
contrast with the communiqué announcing 
the executions, which contains the allegation 
that Nagy was himself the leader of the 
counter-revolution. It is not easy to imagine 
a ‘counter-revolutionary’ murdering his own 
leader, unless we presuppose some exces- 
sively subtle technique of provocation.’ 


THOSE WHO REMAINED IN 
BUDAPEST 


As regards the arrest of the other three 
accused (Kopacsi, Gimes, and Tildy) we must 


™The conclusion is inevitable that the arrest 
of Imre Nagy and Pal Maleter and associates 
was a breach of international law as well as of 
Hungarian internal law. From the point of view 
of international law, there was firstly a clear 
breach of a solemn undertaking on the part of 
the Hungarian government to the Yugoslav 
government in respect of the safe conduct 
promised to Imre Nagy and his associates in 
the Yugoslav Embassy. Secondly, with regard 
to Pal Maleter and other members of the Hun- 
garian Military Delegation, there was a flagrant 
disregard of the personal inviolability of repre- 
sentatives of government in negotiations with 
the representatives of another government. 
Thirdly, as far as the Soviet Union was con- 
cerned, there was in relation to Imre Nagy as 
well as Pal Maleter no justification for such a 
violation of the State sovereignty of Hungary 
as is involved in the arrest and removal outside 
Hungarian jurisdiction of Hungarian citizens. 

Even when the circumstances of the arrests 
are considered from the angle of internal Hun- 
garian law, it is clear that such arrests were 
ab initio unlawful. They were effected neither 
in flagrante delicto nor by any person having 
power to effect arrest under Hungarian law. 
Para. 98 of Law ITI of 1951 provides that “until 
the preferment of an indictment arrest can only 
be made by the police or the Public Prosecutor 
and thereafter by the court”’ (report dated 


rely, in the absence of any official communi- 
qué, upon various personal accounts. 

Sandor Kopacsi’s arrest followed closely 
upon Maleter’s. Kopacsi had not run away 
when the Russians moved in. He was 
arrested, together with his wife, in the fol- 
lowing circumstances: early in the afternoon 
of 4 or 5 November, a Soviet officer met 
him in what used to be called Andrassy 
Avenue. The two had known each other 
earlier. The Soviet officer appeared delighted 
to see him, took him by the arm, and told 
him that he was being sought everywhere, 
that the Soviet Ambassador wished to speak 
to him, that Kadar was with the Ambassador. 
By this time they had arrived outside the 
Soviet Embassy, and before Kopacsi had 
time to utter a word he was pushed into the 
Embassy garden and arrested when he 
reached the door. Later he was taken by car 
to a Soviet barracks outside Budapest; the 
same evening he was interrogated by Serov. 
A few days later he was taken, together with 
the members of the military delegation who 
had negotiated with the Soviet high com- 
mand, Maleter and Erdei, to the prison in 
Fo Street, together with his wife. The prison 
was at that time under the control of the 
Soviet authorities. Madame Kopacsi was 
released in December 1956. 

Miklos Gimes, one of the most eminent of 
the communist opposition, occupied no 
official post. During the insurrection his 
activity was chiefly journalistic. He remained 
in the city after 4 November, in spite of 
being visited several times at his house by 
members of the security services. 

He was a member of the popular move- 
ment which attempted, even under the 
shadow of Russian occupation, to uphold the 
aims of the revolution. At the beginning of 
December Kadar attacked him in a Buda- 
pest broadcast, declaring that Gimes ought 
not to be surprised, after his campaign of 
agitation against the government, if he found 
himself. regarded as a counter-revolutionary 
and treated as such. Gimes at this time was 
still at liberty and frequenting the Journalists’ 
Association, of which he was one of the 


8 July 1958 of the International Commission of 
Jurists, p. 6). 
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leaders. Not only did he refuse to flee, but 
he even rejected the advice of friends who 
urged him to drop all his activities and go 
into hiding for a time. He coolly awaited his 
fate, concerned only for the safety of his 
family; and he did in fact succeed in getting 
his wife and their little boy of seven sent 
out of the country.® 

He was arrested at the house of a friend 
of his, a doctor, on the evening of 5 Decem- 
ber 1956, not long after Kadar’s broadcast. 
It would seem that he had been continually 
tracked by the police for some time, because 
he had no sooner arrived at his friend’s than 
a detachment of twenty soldiers burst into 
the building and searched all the rooms until 
they found him. 

Of those ultimately to be condemned, 
Zoltan Tildy was the last to be arrested. As 
Minister of State in Nagy’s government, he 
was in the parliament house at the time of 
the Soviet attack on 4 November, and he 
stayed there after the other members of the 
government had left. His behaviour at this 
critical moment is described as follows in 
Nepszabadsag, the official organ of the 
present regime: 


The Soviet tanks could already be heard 
rumbling towards the Parliament... . 

Zoltan Tildy sent for some officers of the 
guard, who immediately asked him for orders. 
Tildy replied: ‘No one but the Minister of 
Defence or the President of Council can give 
you orders. I can only give advice. Let your 
senior officer, accompanied by two others and 
a Russian interpreter, proceed with a white 
flag to the commander of the Soviet troops 
in Kossuth Square. Tell him that they will 
not be fired at from the Parliament and ask 
them not to fire at it.” And this was done. 
The truce-bearers left the building and soon 
returned to make their report to Tildy: ‘The 
Soviet officers were friendly. They asked us 
to be calm and promised they would set a 
guard to protect the Parliament house and 
would look after everything.’ 


After this the Hungarian guard and the 
civilians left the building one by one, and 
Zoltan Tildy, his wife and his secretary 
returned home (Nepszabadsag, 2 June 1957). 


5 Mme Miklos Gimes and her son are now in 
Switzerland. 

‘It is stated in the same article that the 
coming to power of Kadar’s revolutionary 


Thereafter the elderly politician lived for 
several months in complete retirement, until, 
at the beginning of June 1957, some Western 
newspapers reported, upon confidential in- 
formation from Budapest, that Zoltan Tildy 
and certain other non-communist leaders had 
been arrested. No official communiqué was 
ever issued. 


FROM ARREST TO TRIAL 


We shall now consider the available facts 
concerning the fate of the accused after their 
arrest or, in some cases, abduction. 

While the case was being prepared, some 
of them were officially under arrest and 
others, according to the authorities, had gone 
to Rumania ‘voluntarily’. 

Those in the first category (Maleter, 
Kopacsi, Gimes) were held, at least for a 
time, in Hungarian prisons. To begin with, 
they were allowed to receive parcels and 
even, though very rarely, visitors. From the 
summer of 1957, however, visits were dis- 
allowed and from the beginning of 1958 
parcels were also prohibited. From then on, 
we have no reliable information about them. 

The same is true of those in the second 
category. All the information about them is 
so suspect that it cannot even be held as 
certain that they really were deported to 
Rumania on 23 November 1956. There is 
no reliable witness to the fact. Requests by 
the International Red Cross and the United 
Nations special committee to be allowed by 
the Rumanian government to visit the Hun- 
garians allegedly enjoying right of asylum 
were fruitless. They achieved nothing.” 


workers and peasants government’ was pre- 
ceded on 4 November by the occupation of the 
Hungarian capital and Parliament (the latter 
being also the seat of the Council of Ministers) 
by Soviet troops. 

0 ‘It should be recalled that .. . the following 
steps have been taken ...: 

(b) On 14 March 1957 the Committee re- 
quested the government of the Rumanian 
People’s Republic to enable it to meet Imre 
Nagy, as the evidence of Mr Nagy, who, as 
Prime Minister of Hungary, had appealed to 
the Security Council, would be of outstanding 
importance. Its request was rejected... . 

(d) On 20 December 1957, the Chairman of 
the Special Committee wrote to the Minister of 


. 
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The first announcement of the presence 
in Rumania of Nagy and his companions 
came on 2 December 1956, from Radio Bel- 
grade, with no indication of its source. 
‘Nagy and his friends are at present at the 
winter resort of Sinaia, a hundred kilometres 
from Bucharest,’ said the speaker. This was 
later confirmed by the Rumanian delegation 
at United Nations, though without specifying 
the place of residence. (See page 14 above 
for text of this statement.) The fact is that 
the Rumanian Embassy at Budapest under- 
took for several months to handle the corres- 
pondence of certain ‘refugees’ with their 
families (though nothing came from Nagy) 
and to see that the replies were delivered 
to them. But from the summer of 1957 all 
correspondence ceased, and after that there 
was no definite news either about the 
‘refugees’ or their families. (The wives and 
children who left the Yugoslav Embassy in 
the same coach were still held in secret after 
the execution of the sentence.) 

Concerning the fate of Zoltan Tildy there 
is no reliable information at all. 

The first intimation that the Kadar govern- 
ment was preparing to try Nagy appeared in 
an article in Nepszabadsag on 7 April 1957. 
This article contained fragments of alleged 
confessions by Sandor Kopacsi, who had 
been arrested several months earlier. (They 
could only be statements to the police 
because there was as yet no trial in pro- 
gress.) These confessions contained accusa- 
tions against Nagy and certain members of 
his group, including Miklos Gimes. Several 
agency dispatches from Budapest, issued at 
the same time, announced that the police had 
interrogated a number of people concerning 
the activity of Nagy and his friends. The 
Hungarian government did not confirm these 
announcements at the time, but it did so 
more than a year later, on 22 July 1958. 
In a note of that date to the Yugoslav 


Foreign Affairs of Hungary asking for infor- 
mation about reports of trials alleged to be 
proceeding in Hungary against participants in 
the 1956 uprising, including General Maleter 
and Colonel Kopacsi. The Permanent Repre- 
sentative of Hungary refused to transmit this 
letter to his government’ (United Nations, 
Special Report of the Special Committee on the 
Problem of Hungary, 14 July 1958, pp. 3-4). 


government, Budapest stated that the Hun- 
garian judicial authorities: 


had to extend their enquiry after January 
1957 to certain persons who... were in the 
Yugoslav Embassy at Budapest between 
4 November and 22 November 1956. 


It must be added that on 4 April 1957, 
three months after the date mentioned in 
this note, Janos Kadar asserted with empha- 
sis in a statement to representatives of the 
foreign press (which was not published in 
the Hungarian newspapers) that: 


there would be no trial of Imre Nagy, 
although his position was delicate. 


On 5 May 1957, rumours reached Vienna 
that Nagy was in a Bucharest hospital, after 
having been in a Rumanian prison; but this 
was never officially confirmed. 

On 4 July 1957, Radio Budapest an- 
nounced that General Maleter would be tried 
‘as soon as the preliminary investigation, 
which is already proceeding, has been com- 
pleted’. 

On 7 September 1957, agency dispatches 
announced that Nagy and his companions 
had been brought back from Rumania to 
Budapest, where the political police were 
making desperate efforts to extract confes- 
sions from them before the United Nations 
debate on Hungary. 

On 13 November 1957, the authorities in 
Budapest published the verdict in the second 
big political trial since the insurrection was 
crushed. This was the trial of Tibor Dery 
and his companions Gyula Hay, Zoltan Zelk, 
and Tibor Tardos, all of them writers and 
former party members. The trial was held 
in camera, as Nagy’s was also to be; but 
there is no doubt whatever that it took place. 
The accused were allowed to choose their 
own lawyers, and in spite of the secrecy 
the whole of Budapest knew about the trial. 
(At this point we may recall that the first 
big political trial after the insurrection was 
in January 1957, and the accused were a 
group of journalists and writers. It was held 
in public. Gyula Obersovsky and Joseph 
Gali, the two principal accused, were sen- 
tenced to prison and then, in June, when the 
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trial was reopened, to death; but as a result 
of protests both in Hungary and abroad the 
sentence was commuted back to imprison- 
ment. It may be suspected that it was the 
violent reaction to these two verdicts which 
influenced the organisers of Nagy’s trial to 
keep it secret from the public until after the 
executions.) 

The Budapest government’s note to Bel- 
grade, published on 22 July 1958, confirms 
the statement in the Hungarian government’s 
White Book, that legal proceedings were 
commenced in due form against Nagy and 
his group in January 1958: 


Following the thorough and circumspect in- 
vestigation of the criminal and judicial organs 
of the Hungarian People’s Republic, the 
Public Prosecutor’s office, on January 28, 
1958, preferred charges against Imre Nagy 
and his group. [The White Book’s version is, 
against Imre Nagy and several of his accom- 
plices (p. 9).] 


Here another observation is called for. 
Note that an act of accusation is initiated 
quite independently of the date of arrest and 
of the first interrogations. In the Soviet world 
it is quite usual for several months to elapse 
between arrest and detention by the police 
and the initiation of legal proceedings. And 
there is another important detail: the Hun- 
garian note to Yugoslavia was intended to 
allay the suspicions of the Yugoslav govern- 
ment, which took the sentences upon Nagy 
and his friends to be a part of the ideological 
and political campaign launched against 
Yugoslavia in the spring of 1958 (see appen- 
dix: Belgrade’s note to Budapest, 22 July 
1958). Thus the date given by the Hungarian 
government in its note, being intended as a 
proof, loses its value as evidence (see text of 
note in appendix). In view of this, and also 
of the fact that there is no way of checking 
the information, the matter must remain in 
doubt. 

As regards the juridical basis of the pro- 
ceedings, the White Book gives the follow- 
ing account (p. 9): 


The Public Prosecutor’s office preferred 
charges against Imre Nagy and his confede- 
rates not on the basis of new laws promul- 
gated after the counter-revolution, and the 
People’s Tribunal of the Supreme Court 


sentenced them not on the basis of a new 
law, but under Act VII, passed by the 
National Assembly in 1946, which governs 
penal protection of the internal security of 
the State. 


It may be noted that the death sentences 
upon Rajk and his companions in 1949 were 
based upon the same law. The White Book 
continues: 


The judicial organs of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic would have violated the 
laws of the People’s Republic if, in the 
knowledge of the disclosed criminal offences, 
they would have failed to institute criminal 
proceedings. The laws of Hungary make it 
obligatory to place on trial people who com- 
mit counter-revolutionary criminal acts. The 
Hungarian judicial organs could have 
abstained from conducting legal criminal 
procedure only if the Presidential Council 
of the Hungarian People’s Republic would 
have exercised the right of clemency and 
decided to quash the proceedings. The Presi- 
dential Council of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic did not exercise this right. 


These embarrassed explanations would be 
hard to understand did we not remember the 
promises of immunity for Nagy and his 
friends made by the present Hungarian 
leaders. It is the purpose of this volume of 
the White Book, which was produced after 
the world-wide protests excited by the exe- 
cutions, to absolve the present leaders from 
the charge of perjury. But a careful exami- 
nation of the text will show that it fails to 
do so; for it emerges that, although the 
judicial power may be obliged to punish 
counter-revolutionary acts, it can neverthe- 
less be dispensed from this duty by the 
supreme authorities of the People’s Republic. 
We may cite in this connection another 
passage from the White Book: 


It should be mentioned, for the sake of full 
information, that the Hungarian police and 
judicial organs did not institute proceedings 
against several of the Hungarian citizens who 
fled on November 4 to the Yugoslav Em- 
bassy in Budapest together with Imre Nagy 
and his accomplices. No proceedings were 
instituted against Gyorgy Lukacs, Mrs Laszlo 
Rajk, Zoltan Szanto, Szilard Ujhelyi, Zoltan 
Vas and others, although there are among 
them people whose activities did harm to the 
Hungarian people. However, the individuals 
mentioned either did not take part in the 
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under-cover plot and their harmful activities 
were not premeditated, or they turned in 
good time against Imre Nagy and his con- 
federates after realising the seriously harmful 
consequences of their attitude (ibid., p. 157). 


It emerges from this extremely curious 
text that: 


(a) The initiation of a legal process is de- 
termined by political and not juridical con- 
siderations, and 

(b) the principal counts in the verdict— 
‘conspiracy’, premeditated infliction of grave 
harm upon the Hungarian people—were 
established before the Tribunal had even 
had an opportunity to examine the case. 


As regards the hearings of the Tribunal, 
the Hungarian note to the Yugoslav govern- 
ment and the White Book are in agreement: 


On the basis of the Public Prosecutor’s 
indictment the criminal case came to trial 
for the first time on 6 February 1958 (ibid., 
p. 12). 


So there was at least one initial hearing 
at the beginning of February 1958, about 
which at the time the public knew nothing 
at all. Is this the way things were done? We 
do not doubt that proceedings took place, 
and it is perfectly possible that they consisted 
of a session in camera, resembling some of 
Stalin’s faked trials, at which the accused 
enjoyed no legal guarantees at all. What is 
extremely doubtful, however, is that there 
were one or more regular sessions, with 
independent judges and defence counsel 
chosen by the accused, and free witnesses. If 
such there were, the Hungarian public or at 
least the intimates of the accused would 
have known about them. But in fact no one 
knew anything. 

In any case, let us accept as a fact that 
criminal proceedings were taken against 
Nagy and his friends in January 1958. This 
was confirmed in the same month by Ferenc 
Munnich, President of Council, in an inter- 
view with foreign journalists (see text of 
interview, p. 26). The only official information 
about Nagy’s fate, until the announcement of 
the verdict, is provided by this interview. We 
may suppose that the judicial authorities were 
then actively preparing the trial and had even 
perhaps held in strict secret a sort of dress 


rehearsal of it. But something else was to 
happen before long. In the words of the 
White Book (page 12), a ‘supplementary 
inquiry’ was ordered. Anyhow, in the course 
of the spring the campaign against Nagy 
tended to relax instead of intensifying. On 
6 April 1958, Kadar informed foreign cor- 
respondents in Budapest that ‘Nagy is living 
in a district of his own choice, at a summer 
resort? (Le Monde, 7 April 1958). 

Had the authorities decided to drop the 
Nagy case, keeping Nagy and his friends in 
prison but without bringing them to trial? 
We may quote, for its relevance to this 
question, an extract from a letter sent to us 
from Budapest: 


At a private meeting of MSzMP militants, 
Janos Kadar was asked when Nagy was 
going to be brought to trial. He replied: 
“When the trial was a live issue, we were not 
strong enough. Now that we are strong 
enough, it is no longer a live issue.’" 


A few weeks later, on 17 June 1958, the 
news of the verdict and execution came like 
a clap of thunder. 


THE TRIAL 


The most perplexing omission in the com- 
muniqué announcing the trial and sentence 
is the absence of any word about the date 
and place of a trial which was claimed to 
have been conducted with the most perfect 
regularity. Three days after the publication 
of the communiqué the Public Prosecutor, 
Geza Szenasi, in spite of the insistence of 
foreign journalists, refused to divulge the 
date of the trial but declared: ‘The trial 
lasted for twelve days, in the building of the 
High Court of Justice at Budapest’ (A gence 
France-Presse, 20 June 1958). The first pre- 
cise indication of the date of the trial—which, 
incidentally, contradicts the statement of the 
Public Prosecutor—appears in a Hungarian 
government note to the Yugoslav govern- 
ment, dated 27 July 1958. The White Book, 
compiled in August of the same year, con- 
firms it (p. 12): 


A concluding session of the Supreme Court 
took place, in the light of fresh evidence, 


See also Irodalmi Ujsag (London), 1 May 
1958. 
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between 9 and 15 June 1958. The verdict was 
pronounced on 15 June, and a communiqué 
on the subject was issued by the Ministry of 
Justice of the Hungarian People’s Republic. 


By ‘concluding session’ the authors meant 
‘final session’, from 9 to 15 June. It is not 
impossible that these dates may be correct. 
But on the other hand the different, or at 
any rate much less definite, statement by 
the Public Prosecutor, and the fact that a 
month was allowed to pass before the dates 
were given, make it equally possible that 
these dates were post-fabricated. 

The communiqué gives no information 
about the judges, nor does it name any of the 
participants in the trial, either prosecution 
or defence; and the White Book is equally 
reticent. Perhaps the extreme discretion sur- 
rounding the trial was a ‘protective measure’ 
for the personal safety of the judges. But on 
the other hand, if we suspect that the trial 
was not conducted in due legal form, we 
shall see another reason for the hesitance and 
vagueness of the official statements and 
communiqués. The fewer definite facts one 
gives, the harder it is for observers to check 
them. 

A few further aspects of the affair remain 
to be noticed: 


(a) The newspapers, in Hungary, did not 
use any psychological build-up to prepare the 
public for the sentence. (There was no cam- 
paign of hate against Nagy and no ‘reve- 
lations’ to ‘unmask’ him.) This is a quite 


unusual omission when a leading politician 
or an important group are on trial. 

(b) In commenting on the sentence the 
Hungarian newspapers were much more 
reserved than those in the rest of the Soviet 
bloc countries, whose articles were often 
hysterical (see Part 3: international press 
reactions). 

(c) Certain expressions in the official com- 
muniqué seem to suggest an imperfect 
acquaintance with Hungarian realities, while 
others appear to be singularly slapdash. 
Moreover, charges which the communiqué 
treats as proved are not always in agreement 
with the documents published—both before 
and after the trial—in the official Hungarian 
White Books. 

(d) As has already been observed, there 
is not the slightest allusion in the com- 
muniqué to the laws or legal provisions upon 
which the judicial proceedings and the sen- 
tence were based. It was nearly two months 
before the Hungarian government divulged 
these details, whose importance from the 
juridical point of view is incontestable. It 
was partly this strange omission in the com- 
muniqué that caused the doubt to emerge: 
was it really by Hungarian jurists that the 
sentence of 17 June was framed? 

One thing is certain. In spite of the com- 
muniqué and the Hungarian White Book, 
many aspects of the Nagy affair remain 
obscure. Only the future can reveal the 
whole truth. 


2 


Variations on Imre Nagy 


THE story of the trial, from the arrest to 
the condemnation of the accused, includes the 
story of the curious metamorphosis of the 
role attributed to Imre Nagy and his friends 
by the Kadar government propaganda. 

On 4 November Kadar is trying to reassure 
the people; there is as yet no suggestion of 
denouncing Nagy or the revolution, as such. 
In his first pronouncement he speaks merely 
of ‘the weakness of the Nagy government’, 
while paying tribute to ‘the noble aim of the 
mass movement’ which began on 23 October. 

It was only the ‘counter-revolutionary 
danger’, against which Nagy’s government 
had become powerless, which drove Kadar 
and a few other former communist leaders 
to break with that government and form a 
new one.' 

The Soviet military command’s appeal of 
the same date shows a similar discretion: 


The government of Kadar has informed us 
that Imre Nagy’s government would not 
combat reaction. ... But Nagy’s government 
has been dissolved and no longer exists. 


There was only one shrill note in this well- 
tempered symphony; it sounded from the Far 
East. The Chinese communist organ, Jen 
Min Jih Pao, said in its editorial: 


We learn with joy that Imre Nagy’s reaction- 
ary government has been replaced by that of 
comrade Janos Kadar and that our Hun- 


1See the complete text of the appeals by 
Kadar and his friends to the public on the day 
of the Soviet intervention: Notes et Etudes 
Documentaires (published by Documentation 
Frangaise), No. 2395, pp. 7-9. 
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garian brothers have been delivered from the 
chains of counter-revolution (8 November 
1956). 


It is equally significant—especially in the 
light of what followed—that the Chinese 
were the first of all the Communist parties 
to salute the new Hungarian government. 

Meanwhile, the situation in Hungary was 
not yet ripe for a violent public attack against 
the position of the former President of Coun- 
cil who, by the way, never officially resigned 
his post. And there may have been other 
reasons. Did the Soviet party still hope, in 
spite of all that happened before 4 Novem- 
ber, that Nagy would rally to the new regime 
of Soviet occupation? There are certain 
indications to this effect in the Yugoslav 
notes which we have already quoted in con- 
nection with Nagy’s abduction. 

In any case, Kadar confined himself in his 
public statements to very mild criticisms of 
Nagy’s actions when in power, and never at 
all questioned his good intentions. In a 
broadcast on 11 November we find him 
saying: 

As a former minister in Imre Nagy’s govern- 

ment, I must frankly declare my conviction 

that neither he nor his political group had 
any conscious intention of helping the 


counter-revolutionary forces (reproduced in 
Nepszabadsag, 12 November 1956). 


So what was there against him? In the same 
broadcast, Kadar explains: 


... he encountered pressure from the counter- 
revolutionary forces and committed the 
grave error of not clarifying the situation to 
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the people. Instead, he allowed himself to be 
sucked into the chauvinist current, aban- 
doned the working class positions, and called 
for resistance against the Soviet troops. 


Yet on 13 November the government was 
approached by workers’ delegations and a 
great many of them expressed anxiety about 
Nagy’s fate, enquiring if there was a possi- 
bility of his returning to the political scene. 
Kadar replied: 


Imre Nagy is not under restraint. He left 
the Parliament by his own decision, and 
neither the government nor the Soviet forces 
desire to interfere with his freedom of 
movement. 


And he added: 


It is for him alone to decide if he wishes to 
participate in politics (Nepszabadsag, 14 
November 1956). 


A week later Nagy and his friends left the 
Yugoslav Embassy, having secured a formal 
guarantee from the Kadar government. They 
were immediately kidnapped by the Rus- 
sians. But even then there was no question 
of bringing them to trial. Three days after 
the kidnapping Kadar referred at length in 
an important broadcast speech to ‘the Nagy 
affair, which is being so much talked about’. 
He said: 


We have promised that we will institute no 
proceedings against Imre Nagy and his 
friends for their past crimes, even though 
they may themselves later come to recognise 
them. We shall keep our promise.? We do 


*Tt appears that after the condemnation of 
Nagy and his group there were people in Hun- 
gary who reproached Kadar for having broken 
a formal promise by holding the trial. On 
30 June 1958 Kadar declared at a meeting: 
‘There are some who accuse us of not having 
kept our promises in the matter of Nagy. That 
is a calumny. Who could have known the real 
aims of the Imre Nagy who announced on 
23 October that the situation was grave and 
that he was ready to help in crushing the 
counter-revolution—for that is the word he 
himself used at the time? But he did not then 
make the slightest allusion to one of his 
writings dated January 1956, in which he said 
that Hungary should withdraw from the War- 
saw Pact, that the coalition parties should be 
revived, and that a government should be 
formed with them. He never breathed a word 
about all that’ (Nepszabadsag, 1 July 1958). 
Thus Kadar denies he broke his word but fails 


not regard their departure as final; but in the 
present situation we consider it preferable 
that Nagy and his friends should temporarily 
leave Hungarian territory (Radio-Budapest, 
26 November 1956). 


The same note was maintained in Decem- 
ber—which was the last month in which 
there was some attempt to conciliate the 
national forces of Hungary. On 8 December, 
Hungarian newspapers published a state- 
ment by the provisional central committee 
of the Hungarian Socialist Workers Party. 
This statement begins by severely condemn- 
ing ‘the Rakosi-Gero clique, whose influence 
was decisive in the central committee of the 
Hungarian Workers Party and which, from 
the end of 1948, deviated from the funda- 
mental bases of Marxism-Leninism’; it then 
declares: 


In preparing the events of October and their 
tragic evolution, an important part was 
played by the growing opposition wing which 
had been forming within the Party during 
the preceding years and which had chosen as 
its standard-bearers Imre Nagy and Geza 
Losonczy. The activity of this opposition 
group can be considered positive in so far 
as its struggle, in common with the rest of 
the opposition within the Party, was against 
the policy of the Rakosi-Gero clique. 

The government of Imre Nagy, led by a 
communist Prime Minister, failed, in the 
days of the white terror, to take a stand 
against counter-revolution, but lent it the 
cover of its name and prevented the masses 
from recognising it; thus it withheld en- 
lightenment from the masses concerning the 
real danger of counter-revolution. 


Then for several weeks there were references 
to ‘the weakness of the Nagy government 
and its responsibility for the tragic turn of 
events’. 

On 6 January 1957, there was an impor- 
tant new development; a new chapter began 
in the story which was to end with Nagy’s 
death sentence. 

The October insurrection was described 


to answer the question. Moreover, it was not 
on 23 October but on 26 November that Kadar, 
as Prime Minister, promised impunity to Nagy 
and his companions for their political actions 
up to that date; and by 26 November Kadar 
must necessarily have known all the facts which 
he claims that Nagy hid from him on 
23 October. 
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for the first time as ‘counter-revolution’. The 
newspapers—by a coincidence which can 
hardly have been uncontrived—published the 
communiqué of the Budapest meeting (be- 
tween 1 and 4 January) of the leaders of 
the Hungarian, Bulgarian, Czechoslovak, and 
Soviet Communist Parties, and also a long 
statement by the Kadar government on its 
own programme. 

The government statement accused Nagy 
and his government of having, by treason, 
‘opened the way for the fascist counter- 
revolution’. 

Although this statement also accused the 
‘Rakosi-Gero clique and their anti-Leninist 
methods’, the main emphasis was upon the 
treason of Imre Magy. 

With Mr Chou En-lai’s visit to Budapest 
the references to Nagy became even more 
violent in tone. The Chinese Prime Minister 
said in his speech: ‘Imre Nagy’s clique, which 
fetreated before the counter-revolutionary 
attacks, has fallen into the bog of treason.’ 

In the communiqué after Mr Chou En-lai’s 
visit there was no more talk of ‘the Rakosi- 
Gero clique’, but only of the ‘grave faults 
of the former leaders’, while there was the 
most violent denunciation of ‘the reactionary 
imperialist forces and their counter-revolu- 
tionary sapping operations directed to 
overthrowing the regime of the people’s 
democracy’. 

On 27 January 1957, the Party leaders 
‘inaugurated’ a series of talks. At a meeting 
of party activists in the 21st district of 
Budapest, Janos Kadar declared: ‘We must 
repudiate the sectarian Rakosi policy and 
also, very definitely, the treasonable policy 
of the Nagy-Losonczy group.’ 

Note that while there is a tendency to re- 
place the ‘Rakosi-Gero clique’ by the ‘grave 
errors of the former leadership’, there are 
correspondingly more frequent references to 
the ‘Nagy-Losonczy group’. 

On 2 February 1957, Janos Kadar re- 
turned to the attack, in a speech to the 
Salgotarjan miners: 


Imre Nagy, Geza Losonczy, Gyula Hay and 
Zoltan Zelk [the last two being communist 
writers who were to be sentenced on 13 
November 1957 to several years’ hard 
labour] fomented an armed attack against 
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the Hungarian People’s Republic and de- 
fended the counter-revolutionary cause— 
even after the revolutionary forces were in 
action. . . . We have dealt and we shall 
continue to deal effectively with Rakosist 
sectarianism, which failed to maintain con- 
tact between the Party and the masses, but 
we shall also deal with the Nagyist traitors, 
who delivered the people up to counter- 
revolution (Nepszabadsag, 5 February). 


‘Rakosist sectarianism’ and ‘Nagyist treason’ 
—from that time onwards these were the 
definitions in vogue in speeches and edi- 
torials. 

On the day after Kadar’s speech at Sal- 
gotarjan, Radio-Budapest announced that 
Imre Nagy, Geza Losonczy, Matyas Rakosi, 
Erno Gero, and a number of intellectuals 
had been ‘definitely expelled from the ranks 
of Hungarian communists’. The leaders’ aim 
was to show that Kadar’s regime was fight- 
ing on two fronts: against Rakosi and his 
partisans and against Nagy and his friends. 
But while Nagy and his friends were in a 
condition of de facto arrest in Rumania, 
Rakosi and his partisans found political 
asylum in—the USSR. 

On 15 February, for the first time, a party 
leader, Mr Karoly Kiss, declared that ‘ordi- 
nary people are coming more and more to 
feel that Imre Nagy should be brought to 
justice for the grave damage he has caused’. 
And on 20 February it was the turn of Antal 
Apro, in a speech at Angyalfold, to describe 
Nagy as ‘a traitor and friend of counter- 
revolutionaries’. 

On 23 February, Mr Ferenc Munnich, 
Vice-President of Council and Minister of 
Defence, further developed the theme. Speak- 
ing on the anniversary of the Soviet army, 
he announced that ‘the counter-revolution 
did not begin on 1 November but on 
23 October’. This distinction was to be of 
importance later on several levels. 

The party secretariat convened the Central 
Committee for an examination of the politi- 
cal situation and a long statement was pub- 
lished on 26 February, which speaks of ‘the 
anti-party group of Nagy-Losonczy’ and of 
‘the Nagy-Losonczy group’s class treason’. 
The statement further emphasises that: 


The ideological confusion among certain 
strata of the workers and the paralysis of 
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the Party’s forces and of socialism were 
caused, above all, by Imre Nagy’s group and 
by its ideas, which are anti-Marxist, revision- 
ist, national-bourgeois (amounting in reality 
to the negation of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat), and anti-Soviet. By their revi- 
sionist ideas, Nagy and his companions came 
into line with the imperialist bourgeois front 
and played the role, before 23 October, of 
precursors of the counter-revolution and, 
after the turning-point of 4 November, of its 
rearguard (Nepszabadsag, 28 February 1957). 


Two new accusations against Nagy and his 
group appear for the first time in this text: 
‘precursors of the counter-revolution’ and 
‘revisionist activity’. 

Nevertheless, on 27 February, the Foreign 
Ministry spokesman declared that ‘his gov- 
ernment did not intend to bring Imre Nagy 
to trial’. 

On 7 March 1957, Mr Jozsef Revai, num- 
ber three in the Rakosi regime, was not 
merely allowed to speak but to publish in 
Nepszabadsag an article three pages long 
attempting to rehabilitate Rakosiism. He 
referred to: 


... the campaign of vague calumnies against 
comrades Rakosi and Gero; comrades 
Rakosi and Gero, whatever their mistakes, 
never betrayed the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat by allying themselves with counter- 
revolution. 


He reproached the Party leadership for: 


treating with indulgence Imre Nagy, who is a 
traitor; the Party should condemn Nagy un- 
reservedly and without appeal. 


The former Rakosiist leader attacks the re- 
visionists, and notes with satisfaction that: 


the clarifications by our Chinese comrades 
and by Krushchev himself, restoring Stalin 
to the rightful place which he has never 
ceased to hold, have very happily scotched 
the campaign of calumny which has been 
directed against him since the 20th Congress. 


Revai’s article gave rise to an ideological 
controversy in the Hungarian press. We need 
only note, however, that the majority of 
Kadarist journalists and writers expressed 
partial disagreement with Revai’s theses. 
Revai was in failing health, and he took no 
further part in active political life, so that 


his attack of 7 March—which was aimed not 
only at Nagy but also at Kadar—had no 
practical effect upon the political orientation 
of the regime. 

The Hungarian delegation’s visit to Mos- 
cow at the end of March, however, was 
to open a new chapter in the story of the 
official attitude towards Nagy and his com- 
panions. 

As soon as he arrived in Moscow, Kadar 
referred to the ‘errors committed in the build- 
ing of socialism’ and the ‘treason of the Nagy- 
Losonczy group of renegades’. Two days 
later, in a speech at Leningrad on 23 March, 
he launched a violent attack, for the first 
time, upon ‘Kardelj and other Yugoslav 
leaders who described the murderous attack 
on the Hungarian people as a revolution’ 
(Nepszabadsag, 24 March). 

On 27 March there was held in Moscow 
a great Hungarian-Soviet friendship demons- 
tration meeting. In the speeches of Janos 
Kadar and Marshal Bulganin the line to be 
followed is clearly laid down: several pas- 
sages will be found repeated word for word 
in the Ministry of Justice communiqué of 
17 June 1958, announcing the conviction of 
Imre Nagy. 

In the course of his speech Kadar said: 


The success of the counter-revolutionary 
attack was due to the treason of the Nagy- 
Losonczy group of renegades. Under cover 
of correcting errors, they tried to destroy 
the Party and, by allying themselves with 
the forces of blackest reaction, they played 
into the hands of counter-revolution. Nagy, 
by his denial of the directing role of the 
Party, furnished ideological weapons to the 
counter-revolutionaries. He and his accom- 
plices were successful for a short time in 
deceiving people of good will, and by their 
work of treason and disintegration they para- 
lysed the forces of the Party and the State, 
which were loyally defending the socialist 
cause (Nepszabadsag, 28 March). 


Marshal Bulganin in his reply began by 
denouncing: 


the disastrous role played by the group of 
traitors armed by Nagy and Losonczy; for 
it is proved by incontestable facts that Imre 
Nagy, under cover of communism, was 
assisting the enemies of the Hungarian 
people well before the events of October. 


pers 
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Referring to the attitude of Yugoslavia to- 
wards these events, the Soviet Prime Minister 
said: 


The whole world knows that Nagy and his 
group were supported by the Yugoslav 
leaders. It was this support that maintained 
and inspired Nagy. It was no coincidence 
that Nagy and his group found shelter in 
the Yugoslav Embassy after the liquidation 
of the counter-revolution at Budapest. 


In the Hungarian-Soviet communiqué pub- 
lished on 29 March 1957 we read: 


The traitor Imre Nagy and his group in- 
curred a grave responsibility for the develop- 
ment of the counter-revolutionary insurrec- 
tion. Making demagogic misuse of socialist 
slogans, unscrupulously depreciating the 
socialist triumphs won by the devoted labour 
of. the Hungarian workers, and using as a 
pretext the correction of past errors, this 
group unleashed its attack against the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, against the bases 
of the social regime of popular democracy. 


At the airport, on his return to Budapest, 
Janos Kadar declared: 


We are in complete agreement [with the 
Russians] as regards the role played by the 
traitors of the Nagy-Losonczy group. The 
Soviet approves of our struggle against the 
revisionist tendencies which are trying to 
undermine the strength of the Party and of 
ie People’s Republic (Nepszabadsag, 2 April 
1957). 


On 3 April, Mr Marosan, Minister of State, 
repeats, at a meeting at the Budapest Opera 
House, that: ‘Imre Nagy and Geza Losonczy 
were allied with the counter-revolutionaries 
before 23 October 1956.’ 

Thenceforward there was no change in 
the terminology of governmental references 
to Nagy and his group, up to 17 June 1958, 
when the sentences were announced. On the 
other hand, there seem to have been doubts, 
and perhaps even controversy, among the 
Budapest leaders as to whether a trial was 
politically opportune. 

We have reached the month of April 1957. 
The first accusations against General Pal 
Maleter appeared in Nepszabadsag on the 
6th. On Sunday the 14th most of the Party 
leaders were at meetings in the country, 
where they launched new attacks against 


Nagy. At Miskolc, Mr Karoly Kiss pro- 
claimed that: ‘all those who desired the 
restoration of a fascist regime rallied around 
Imre Nagy’. General Revesz, the Minister of 
Defence, said at Szeged that: ‘traitors like 
Imre Nagy prevented the army and police 
from performing their task in October’. 

Analysing the Hungarian press, one might 
conclude that after Mr Kadar’s visit to Mos- 
cow it was the intention to liquidate pro- 
gressively all those who had contact with 
Nagy during the events of October, unless 
they had rallied to the new regime. On 
21 April the dissolution of the Union of 
Hungarian Writers was announced, and the 
arrest of Tibor Dery; and, by a coincidence, 
Nepszabadsag published on the same day a 
particularly violent article by the Stalinist 
Jozsef Revai on the danger of ‘revisionism’. 

Three weeks later the Hungarian National 
Assembly was convoked and Messrs Dobi 
(President of the Presidential Council) and 
Kadar presented before Parliament an 
analysis of the events of October 1956. Con- 
tradicting his earlier statements, Kadar 
declared: 


The counter-revolutionary assault in October 
won its first political success when Imre 
Nagy, fulfilling political conceptions which 
he had long held, extorted agreement to a 
coalition government and jettisoned the 
directing control of the Hungarian Workers 
Party. In the historical situation at the time, 
this represented the first decisive political 
success of the counter-revolution. . . . From 
the beginning of the October events, the 
Nagy-Losoncezy group combined with the 
representatives of the bourgeois parties and 
in concert with them betrayed the working 
class positions and the workers’ revolution- 
ary party and socialism; it made common 
cause with them in isolating the country in 
foreign affairs, in detaching it from the 
socialist camp, and in opposing the USSR. 


Of Rakosi (only yesterday the ‘criminal 
leader of a clique’, etc.) Mr Kadar said: 


In spite of its mistakes, however serious, the 
former leadership was leading the Party and 
the country towards the building of socialism 
(Nepszabadsag, 10 May 1957). 


Mr Istvan Dobi, for his part, made the 
‘revelation’ that Pal Maleter had supplied 
information to the British military attaché, 
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and that Nagy and his group took the initia- 
tive in anti-Soviet decisions (Nepszabadsag, 
10 May 1957). 

On 17 May Nepszabadsag published a long 
article entitled Portrait of Imre Nagy in 
which he is accused of being, since 
23 October, a traitor ‘imprisoned in his petit- 
bourgeois ideas, which date from before 
October 1956’. The press campaign con- 
tinued, and on 24 May the same paper 
accused journalists and writers friendly to 
Nagy of having condoned—or played down 
—the lynchings in the streets of Budapest. 

On 18 July, Mr Jozsef Revai, in a speech 
to communist militants at Szeged, demanded 
that Nagy, ‘the traitors’ standard-bearer’, be 
brought to trial, though these passages of his 
speech appeared only in the local paper, and 
not in the Budapest press. Exactly the same 
thing ‘happened’ a month later to another 
ex-Stalinist, the Vice-President of Council, 
Antal Apro, when he demanded Nagy’s trial 
in a speech at Kaposvar on 20 August. 

In January 1958, a group of American 
journalists visited Hungary and obtained an 
interview with Mr Ferenc Munnich, Vice- 
President of Council, who told them that 
‘Maleter was guilty of serious crimes, which 
call for judicial action’. In reply to questions 
about Imre Nagy he said: 


Imre Nagy has committed serious acts 
against the Hungarian People’s Republic, 
for which he must answer. It is for this 
reason that he is not, at present, in a position 
to grant you the interviews you have re- 
quested (Radio-Budapest, 16 January 1958). 


Grim words, indicating that plans for an 
early trial were on foot. It was also in 
January that Tarsadalmi Szemle, the Party’s 
theoretical organ, published a study by the 
notorious Stalinist, Geza Kassai, of ‘the 
counter-revolutionary activity of the traitor 
Imre Nagy’; Kassai defends Rakosi, whom 
he refers to as ‘comrade’, as well as his 
collaborators, ‘who did not always make 
sectarian mistakes and whose work was not 
always characterised by dogmatism’. 

On 9 February, Nepszabadsag published 
the text of a lecture by Karoly Kiss examin- 
ing ‘the state of the struggle against sec- 
tarianism and revisionism within the Party’. 


This text reveals that at several meetings 
there were Communist Party members who 
attempted to justify Nagy’s action. In the 
same lecture there is an attack on all those 
‘who seek to minimise the responsibility of 
Matyas Rakosi’ in connection with the grave 
errors committed: which may be taken as 
an allusion to such Stalinists as Jozsef Revai 
and Geza Kassai. 

During the last week of February a dele- 
gation of the Party and the Hungarian 
government visited Rumania, where, 
officially, Imre Nagy and his friends were 
supposed to be enjoying political asylum. 
In all the seventeen speeches made by 
Messrs Kadar, Apro, and Kallai there is not 
one single mention of Nagy’s name, either 
in the published or in the broadcast versions. 
Nor is there any mention of him in the 
communiqué on the Hungarian-Rumanian 
conversations. ... 

The great event of April was ‘Mr K.’s’ visit 
to Hungary, where he made several speeches. 
Everyone was struck by the fact that al- 
though he attacked Rakosi and other Stalinist 
leaders, often with violence, he mentioned 
the name of Nagy only once, in his speech at 
Csepel. 

But in the following weeks the Russian- 
Yugoslav controversy exploded, and it was 
fatal for Nagy and his friends. On 20 April 
1958, Moscow broadcast the text of an article 
on the Yugoslav Communist Party pro- 
gramme in the Russian Party’s ideological 
review Kommunist. A few days later the 
attack on Yugoslavia, and on revisionism, 
began in Hungary. Nepszabadsag published 
on 26 April the first ‘ideological’ onslaught 
against the Yugoslav Communist Party—an 
article by Mr Adam Wirth which linked, 
although in somewhat veiled language, the 
role of Imre Nagy in Hungary and the aims 
of the Yugoslav Party. He emphasised that 
‘revisionism necessarily ends in treason, as 
the case of Imre Nagy proves’. 

During May, while the press continued to 
attack revisionism in general, a Polish dele- 
gation headed by Mr Gomulka visited 
Hungary. Although Gomulka spoke of the 
events of October 1956 as having been 
directed by counter-revolutionary forces 
which, ‘in combination with the forces of 
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reaction both internal and external’, ex- 
ploited ‘the criticism of past errors’, he did 
not mention Nagy by name. Janos Kadar, 
on the other hand, spoke of him as ‘the 
traitor Nagy’ (Nepszabadsag, 11 May 1958). 

On 21 May, Nepszabadsag published a 
three-page article entitled ‘The 7th Congress 
of the League of Yugoslav Communists and 
the international workers’ movement’, whose 
text was republished in Pravda on 15 and 
16 June (twenty-four hours before the 
announcement of Nagy’s execution). This 
lengthy anonymous article, which of course 
represents official party opinion, refers 
several times by name to Nagy and his 
activities, which it describes as ‘revisionist’, 
and demonstrates the ‘identity of view’ be- 
tween Nagy’s policy and the programme of 
the Yugoslav communists. Nevertheless, at 
the end of the three pages (an exceptional 
length in the Hungarian press) it expresses 
the desire ‘to continue the discussion with 
the League of Yugoslav Communists in a 
spirit of comradeship’. 

Three days after the appearance of this 
important article the member countries of the 
Warsaw Pact met together in Moscow to 
examine the international situation. Several 
delegates, and notably the Albanian Presi- 
dent of Council, Mr Mehmet Shehu, made 
violent attacks on ‘lackeys of imperialism’ 
such as ‘the traitor Imre Nagy, the enemy 
of socialism and of the Hungarian people’ 
(Nepszabadsag, 28 May 1958). 

But the final communiqué on the meeting 
mentions neither Hungary nor Yugoslav 
revisionism, although it is extremely likely 
that these problems were examined during 
the course of the discussions. 

We have now reached the month of June 
1958. At Sofia, on 3 June, ‘Mr K.’, speaking 


at the Bulgarian Communist Party congress, 
stated that the Cominform resolution on 
Titoism in 1948 was ‘basically correct’ and 
added: 


During the counter-revolutionary putsch at 
Budapest, the Yugoslav Embassy became the 
centre for those who had engaged in struggle 
against the Hungarian regime of popular 
democracy; the Embassy was the refuge of 
the defeatist and treacherous Nagy-Losonczy 
group. 


On 6 June the Central Committee of the 
Hungarian Socialist Workers Party held a 
meeting; the brief communiqué issued on 
7 June does not mention Nagy’s name. 

Two days later, Nepszabadsag again 
attacked the Yugoslav Communist Party, 
but without mentioning Nagy. On 12 June, 
in a very long editorial on the tenth anni- 
versary of the ‘unification’ of the Communist 
and Social-Democratic Parties, Janos Kadar 
limits himself to a few casual words about 
Nagy and his friends ‘who fell into the 
morass of treason’. On the 13th and 14th 
there were two articles dealing with the 
dangers of Yugoslav revisionism, but the 
papers made no mention of Nagy. 

On 15 June the Nepszabadsag leader- 
writer announced: ‘Our party has inscribed 
on its banner the creation of a purified world, 
in which the most sublime moral scruples 
will be enthroned.’ 

Forty-eight hours later an official com- 
muniqué announced the execution of Imre 
Nagy and three of his companions, and the 
sentences against the other leaders of the 
October insurrection. 

This was supposed to be the end of the 
affair of Nagy, who only yesterday was the 
accredited leader and today had become an 
enemy of long-standing. 


PART TWO 


The Indictment and the Facts 


] 


Extract from the Indictment’ 


The Chief Public Prosecutor accuses: 


Imre Nagy, principal defendant, of the 
crime of initiating and leading a conspiracy 
aimed at overthrowing the people’s demo- 
catic state order, of the crime of treason as 
included in Paragraph (1), Article 35 of 
BHO,* 

Ferenc Dondth, second defendant, of the 
crime of initiating and leading a conspiracy 
aimed at overthrowing the people’s demo- 
cratic state order (Paragraph (1), Article 1 
of BHO), 

Miklés Gimes, third defendant, of the 
crime of initiating and leading a conspiracy 
aimed at overthrowing the people’s demo- 
cratic state order (Paragraph (1), Article 1 
of BHO), 

Zoltdn Tildy, fourth defendant, of the 
crime of promoting a conspiracy aimed at 
overthrowing the people’s democratic state 
order (Paragraph (2), Article 1 of BHO), 

Pdl Maléter, fifth defendant, of the crime 
of leading a conspiracy aimed at overthrow- 
ing the people’s democratic state order (Para- 
graph (1), Article 1 of BHO); of the crime 
of violating Paragraph 29 of KTBTK (Mili- 
tary Penal Code), qualified according to 
Paragraph (2), § 30 of KTBTK as mutiny; 
of the crime referred to in Sub-point b), 
Paragraph (1), Article 37 of BHO and quali- 
fied according to provision three, Paragraph 
(1), Article 38 of BHO as disloyalty, 


Sdndor Kopdcsi, sixth defendant, of the 


1This text is reproduced in full from the 
Hungarian government White Book, vol. V, 
p. 10 et seq. 

*Paragraph (1), Article 1 of BHO: Official 
Compilation of Penal Rules and Regulations 
in Force. Article 1 refers to the first article of 
Act VII of 1946. This Act deals with the penal 
protection of internal security of the state. 
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crime of leading a conspiracy aimed at over- 
throwing the people’s democratic state order 
(Paragraph (1), Article 1 of BHO); of the 
crime of violating § 29 of KTBTK, qualified 
according to Paragraph (2), § 30 of KTBTK 
as mutiny, 

Jozsef Szilagyi, seventh defendant, of the 
crime of initiating and leading a conspiracy 
aimed at overthrowing the people's demo- 
cratic state order (Paragraph (1), Article 1 
of BHO), 

Ferenc Jdnosi, eighth defendant, of the 
crime of active participation in a conspiracy 
aimed at overthrowing the people’s demo- 
cratic state order (Paragraph (2), Article 1 
of BHO), 

Mikl6és Vadsdrhelyi, ninth defendant, of the 
crime of active participation in a conspiracy 
aimed at overthrowing the people’s demo- 
cratic state order (Paragraph (2), Article 1 
of BHO), 


because 


the principal, second, third, and seventh 
defendants, in the period preceding 23 Octo- 
ber 1956, brought into existence a hostile 
group, and, through the disruptive activities 
they carried on in various social organisa- 
tions, led an attack against the people's 
democratic state order; then after the out- 
break of the counter-revolution and placing 
themselves at its head, they bent their efforts 
directly towards disrupting the alliance of 
socialist states, towards overthrowing the 
people’s democratic state order; 

the fourth defendant, as Minister of State 
of the Imre Nagy government, between 
28 October and 4 November, 1956, deliber- 
ately assisted the shift of the government to 
the right, the forming of an anti-national 
foreign policy in the interest of establishing 
the bourgeois restoration, with the aim of 
overthrowing the people’s democratic state 
order; 
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the fifth and sixth defendants, as the mili- 
tary leaders appointed by Imre Nagy, dis- 
organised the armed forces loyal to the 
people’s power, organised and carried out 
the arming of the counter-revolutionary 
forces to prevent the armed crushing of the 
counter-revolution, for the purpose of over- 
throwing the people’s democratic state order; 

the eighth and ninth defendants, in the 
period preceding 23 October 1956, carried 
on organising activities in the interest of 
bringing into existence a hostile group; then 
they played an active part in the attack 
against the people’s democratic state order, 
in the realisation of the anti-state objectives 
of the group which lead the counter-revolu- 
tion; 


apart from this 


the principal defendant, for the purpose of 
preventing the crushing of the counter- 
revolution, urged the intervention and inter- 
ference of foreign powers opposed to the 
Hungarian People’s Republic; then with his 
radio appeal of 4 November he incited to 
hostile acts against the Hungarian state, 

the third defendant, after 4 November 
1956, participated in leading the illegal 
organisation called the Hungarian Demo- 
cratic Independence Movement, by the fact 
that under his editorship there was estab- 
lished and circulated an illegal paper entitled 
Oktéber Huszonharmadika (23 October), 
which defined in a programme the tasks of 
the illegal organisation for the purpose of 
overthrowing the people’s democratic state 
order, 

the fifth defendant, as a professional army 
colonel, between 25 and 28 October, in 
opposition to the instructions of the Minister 
of Defence, together with the military unit 
under his command, deserted to the side of 
the counter-revolution, furnished secret mili- 
tary data to Cowley, the British military 
attaché, and permitted him to study military 
arms and tanks, 

the sixth defendant, as head of the Buda- 
pest Police Headquarters, went over to the 
side of the counter-revolution in the course 
of the October events of 1956. 


* 


On the basis of the Public Prosecutor’s 
indictment the criminal case came to trial 
for the first time on 6 February 1958. A 
concluding session of the Supreme Court 
took place, in the light of fresh evidence, 
between 9 and 15 June 1958. The verdict 
was pronounced on 15 June, and a com- 
muniqué on the subject was issued by the 
Ministry of Justice of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE NAGY AFFAIR 
SENTENCE IN CRIMINAL CASE OF IMRE 


NAGY AND HIS ASSOCIATES 


Communiqué of the Ministry of Justice 


The judicial authorities have concluded 
the proceedings in the case of the leading 
group of individuals who, with the active co- 
operation of the imperialists, precipitated an 
armed counter-revolutionary uprising on 
23 October 1956, designed to overthrow the 
legal order of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic. 

The indictment of the Chief Public Prose- 
cutor of the Hungarian People's Republic 
charged Imre Nagy and his accomplices 
Ferenc Dondth, Miklés Gimes, Zoltdn 
Tildy, Pal Maléter, SAndor Kopacsi, Jézsef 
Szilagyi. Ferenc Jdnosi and Miklés Vasar- 
helyi, with the crime of organising to over- 
throw the Hungarian people’s democratic 
state; Imre Nagy was also charged with 
treason; moreover, Sdndor Kopdcsi and 
PA4l Maléter were charged with mutiny. The 
Public Prosecutor’s Office quashed criminal 
proceedings against defendant Géza 
Losonczy since he had died in the meantime 
on account of illness. 

On the basis of the confessions of the 
accused, the questioning of 29 witnesses, the 
pleas of the prosecution and defence and 
the examination of the copious material pre- 
sented in evidence, the People’s Tribunal of 
the Supreme Court established the following 
in the criminal case of Imre Nagy and his 
accomplices. 

Imre Nagy and his closest confederates 
Géza Losonczy, Ferenc Dondth, Miklds 
Gimes and Jézsef Szilagyi established, in 
December 1955, a secret, anti-state organisa- 
tion with the aim of seizing power by force 
and overthrowing the Hungarian People’s 
Republic. It was proved during the trial that 
Imre Nagy and his accomplices played a 
leading role in preparing and launching the 
counter-revolutionary uprising in October 
1956. Zoltan Tildy and Pal Maléter learned 
about the hostile objectives of Imre Nagy 
and his associates in October 1956, concurred 
in them and actively joined the counter- 
revolutionary uprising. The members of the 
group of conspirators, heading the reaction- 
ary forces within the country and in alliance 
with foreign imperialists, carried out an 
attempted putsch to overthrow the Hun- 
garian People’s Republic. 

The court established that Imre Nagy 
organised a select underground group com- 
posed of his closest supporters, as early as 
the end of 1955, in the interest of seizing 
power by force. The underground group 
conducted its hostile activity by unlawful 
means and exploiting legal possibilities. 
They mobilised and enlisted in their activity 
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enemies of the people’s democratic state 
system in all walks of life, for the purpose 
of carrying out their objective of overthrow- 
ing popular power. At the same time, they 
temporarily misled well-intentioned people 
too, exploiting them for their anti-state aims, 
by disguising their real aims and proclaim- 
ing ‘socialist’ catchwords in a demagogic and 
mendacious manner. 

The group of conspirators, and Imre 
Nagy, the group’s leader in_ particular, 
elaborated in detail the political platform, 
immediate tasks, methods and long-range 
objectives of the movement aimed against 
the People’s Democracy. The prosecutor pre- 
sented these secret documents to the court, 
most of which were in the personal hand- 
writing of Imre Nagy. 

Imre Nagy, in a document elaborated in 
December 1955 and entitled ‘Morals and 
Ethics’, termed the state system of the 
People’s Democracy a ‘degenerate Bona- 
partist power’ and called for its overthrow 
by force. In another document, entitled 
‘Some Topical Questions’, which he wrote 
in January 1956, he set the task of forming 
an alliance with the forces opposed to the 
People’s Democracy, and called for restora- 
tion of the multiparty system, thus renounc- 
ing working-class power. In another paper, 
entitled ‘The Five Principles of International 
Relations’, also dated January 1956, he set 
the adventurist group the task, under the 
pretext of ‘ending the policy of blocs’, of 
renouncing the country’s defence alliance, 
the Warsaw Treaty, and of playing the 
country into the hands of the imperialists. 
On the basis of the evidence and confessions, 
the court ascertained that Imre Nagy had 
had these documents mimeographed and 
secretly distributed among his close confede- 
rates and elements considered by them as 
reliable. 

It was proved during the trial that the 
underground organisation established by 
Imre Nagy and his accomplices had carried 
on machinations to undermine the workers’ 
and peasants’ power, destroy the legal order 
of the People’s Democracy and subsequently 
to seize power by force. They enlisted Gabor 
Tanczos and Bald4zs Nagy—who later fied 
to the West—in their illegal activity and, 
with their help, turned the Petéfi Club into 
a rallying point for hostile elements and a 
platform for attacks on the Party and the 
state. They personally organised the Petéfi 
Club meetings against the People’s Demo- 
cracy, under the pretext of arranging debates. 
They drafted a number of hostile speeches 
in advance, among others, Tibor Déry’s con- 
tribution to the so-called debate on the press, 
in which they urged the youth to counter- 
revolutionary action. These were prepared 
jointly by Géza Losonczy, Sdndor Haraszti 


and Déry. They also used the method of 
publishing inciting articles in the press, 
through the services of Tibor Déry, Gyula 
Hay, Tamds Aczél and similar elements 
opposed to the People’s Democracy. They 
magnified in these articles some of the errors 
committed in socialist construction all out of 
proportion and exceeded all bounds in slan- 
dering the system. Their aim in doing so 
was to undermine the regime, discredit the 
state’s authority, rally into action elements 
hostile to the People’s Democracy and to 
seize power by force on the basis of these 
steps. Géza Losonczy in September 1956 
publicly told Elon Amos, the journalist from 
Israel in Budapest, that ‘we shall oppose the 
government by force if it comes to that’. 
Jézsef Szilagyi announced at an underground 
meeting organised by him on 20 October 
1956: ‘Imre Nagy and his associates are 
ready to seize power.’ 

Imre Nagy and his group initiated the well- 
known demonstration held on 23 October, 
by exploiting their contacts, entrenched in 
the Petéfi Club and at the universities. For 
instance, Jézsef Szildgyi spoke under the 
instructions of Imre Nagy at the meeting 
held at the Technical University, on the night 
of 22 October, where he called upon the 
audience to demonstrate. The Imre Nagy 
group directed the 23 October demonstration 
through Gabor Tdnczos and his associates. 

The group of conspirators met clande- 
stinely in this period practically every day, 
and often more than once a day. Géza 
Losonczy, Ferenc Donath and Miklés Gimes, 
at the initiative of Imre Nagy, enlisted other 
members of the organisation and com- 
menced, on 19, 20 and 22 October 1956, 
drafting the programme of the government 
to be set up. Secret talks were held in the 
forenoon of 23 October 1956 in the flat of 
Géza Losonczy, which were attended by 
Miklés Gimes, Miklés Vasdrhelyi, Ferenc 
Janosi, and Sdndor Haraszti, under the 
leadership of Imre Nagy. Here they com- 
piled a list of the government which they 
intended to invest with power by the forcible 
overthrow of the legal Hungarian govern- 
ment. On this secret government list Imre 
Nagy designated himself as prime minister, 
while the ministerial posts were distributed 
among the members of the group of con- 
spirators. 

The members of the organisation set up a 
number of special underground centres to 
direct the armed uprising which was pre- 
cipitated concurrently with the demonstra- 
tion, using it as a legal screen. One of these 
centres was established at the Budapest 
Police Headquarters, with SAdndor Kopacsi, 
Jozsef Szilagyi, Miklé6s Gimes, Gyoérgy 
Fazekas and Tamds Aczél as its members. 
Sandor Kopacsi executed the tasks worked 
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out by the underground centre, thereby vio- 
lating his oath of office, abusing his post as 
commissioner of police and deluding his sub- 
ordinates. With a view to arming the insur- 
gent forces opposed to the People’s 
Democracy and disorganising the armed 
forces loyal to socialism, he ordered the 
district police headquarters not to resist the 
insurgents, but to turn over their weapons 
and the police buildings to them. Kopdacsi 
was thus responsible for the distribution of 
over 20,000 guns to the insurgents from the 
police stores. Another sub-headquarters, set 
up on 24 October 1956, with Géza Losonczy, 
Ferenc Dondth and Ferenc Jdnosi as mem- 
bers, collaborated closely with this group. 
Among other things, this group directed the 
subversive activity carried on in the army 
ranks, while systematically handing over to 
the insurgents the military plans of the armed 
forces defending the People’s Republic. 

Imre Nagy and his accomplices established 
secret contact and conducted talks with re- 
presentatives of bourgeois restoration long 
before the October uprising and formed an 
alliance with them in the interest of seizing 
power by force. During these talks, Géza 
Losonezy and Sandor Haraszti, for instance, 
came to an agreement with Anna Kéthly too 
on her participation in a future Imre Nagy 
government, making personal contact with 
her as early as July 1956 and, later, using 
Istvan Erdei as go-between. Imre Nagy had 
resolved in December 1955 to re-establish 
the former ‘coalition’ parties and to form a 
government in co-operation with them. 
However, he went much further than that 
after he had obtained the post of Prime 
Minister by force and deceit and with the 
support of the counter-revolutionary forces. 
He permitted and made possible, contrary to 
the constitution, the unrestrained formation 
of 70 parties and organisations during the 
few days of the counter-revolution. These 
organisations included bourgeois-fascist 
parties banned by the Peace Treaty, such as 
the Party of Hungarian Life, the Christian 
Democratic Party, the Christian Hungarian 
Party, the Hungarian People’s Party, the 
National Rally, the Christian Front, the 
Catholic People’s Party, the Christian 
People’s Party and the fascist Arrow-Cross 
Party in Gyé6r. 

The conspiratorial group of Imre Nagy 
concluded an alliance with other groups of 
reactionary extremists too, so as to guaran- 
tee their power. This group ‘rehabilitated’ 
Jézsef Mindszenty, former prince primate, 
who had been sentenced lawfully and with 
good cause, and pushed him forward against 
the People’s Republic. Mindszenty, after they 
had reached agreement with him through 
Zoltan Tildy, came out with a programme 
of capitalist restoration, in a radio broadcast 
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on 3 November. The Imre Nagy group like- 
wise came to an agreement with the bour- 
geois-fascist Hungarian emigrés in the pay 
of the imperialists. The statement made on 
28 October 1956 by Béla Varga, chairman of 
the so-called ‘National Committee’, substan- 
tiates this fact. He declared ‘The members 
of the committee are in constant touch with 
the leaders of the Hungarian uprising.’ Sub- 
sequently, Zoltan Tildy agreed by telephone 
with Ferenc Nagy, who had arrived in 
Vienna to support the counter-revolution, 
that the emigrés would back Imre Nagy’s 
government. 

During the period in which Imre Nagy 
held the post of Prime Minister, he violated 
his oath of office by eliminating from the 
leadership the country’s constitutional 
leading organs, that is the National 
Assembly, the Presidential Council and the 
government as a body, and unlawfully estab- 
lished a ‘cabinet’ as his personal organ of 
government. This cabinet was constituted at 
the time so as to ensure a majority to the 
reactionary forces, although individuals who 
were loyal to socialism were also included 
for the purpose of deceiving people. How- 
ever, he reorganised even this cabinet on 
2 November, drawing into it inveterate and 
extreme representatives of bourgeois restora- 
tion as well as leaders of the counter- 
revolutionary uprising. At that time, the 
cabinet included, in addition to Imre Nagy, 
Géza Losonczy and Zoltdn Tildy, among 
others, Anna Kéthly, Istvan B. Szabé, Istvan 
Bibd, Pal Maléter, commander of the armed 
counter-revolutionary insurgents, as Minister 
of Defence. 

Imre Nagy and his group of conspirators 
began to destroy the local organs of state 
power after disrupting or waiving the central 
organs of the People’s Republic. They 
abolished the councils, the legal administra- 
tive bodies, the economic administrative 
agencies, replacing them by ‘revolutionary 
committees’, composed in the main of bour- 
geois and fascist elements, and established 
‘workers’ councils’ to delude the working 
class. 

The armed forces defending the People’s 
Republic were paralysed by the traitorous 
and subversive activity of Imre Nagy and his 
confederates and finally by the cease-fire 
order which they extorted by force. At the 
same time, they organised, armed and finally 
legalised the insurgent counter-revolutionary 
forces. They rallied into the ‘national guard’ 
war criminals, persons guilty of crimes 
against the people, convicts and all enemies 
of the People’s Democracy. And then the 
White Terror was unleashed in Budapest and 
throughout the nation. According to avail- 
able data, the terroristic detachments mur- 
dered 234 unarmed citizens during the few 
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days in which Imre Nagy and his associates 
held power. During the same period of time, 
3,000 progressives, loyal to the People’s 
Democracy, were imprisoned, and _ their 
execution was set for the immediate future. 
In addition, they compiled up to 4 Novem- 
ber a death list of over 10,000 individuals 
and made ready to massacre them. 

Imre Nagy and his confederates estab- 
lished extensive contact and co-operation 
with diverse groups, agencies and representa- 
tives of the imperialists, while at the same 
time, rallying the reactionary, counter- 
revolutionary forces within the country. 
Ladszl6 Kardos, a member of the group of 
conspirators, had contact with Cope, a for- 
mer employee of the British Legation in 
Budapest, who helped to smuggle Imre 
Nagy’s anti-state political writings to the 
West. They had contact, through Pal Malé- 
ter, with British military attaché Cowley, 
who took a direct part in the military direc- 
tion of the uprising. They established contact 
and co-operation with Prince Lowenstein, the 
representative in our country of the West 
German imperialists, through Géza 
Losonczy. On the basis of their talks, Prince 
Léwenstein in a broadcast over Kossuth 
Radio, assured the counter-revolutionary in- 
surgents of support by West German big 
capital. 

Certain imperialist groups, led by the 
American imperialists, had for many years 
set their entire propaganda machine and in- 
telligence agencies in motion for the support 
of the Imre Nagy group, as the Hungarian 
representatives of the counter-revolutionary 
trend termed by them ‘national communism’. 
The programme for the counter-revolution- 
ary uprising was elaborated as early as Sep- 
tember 1956 by the American intelligence 
agency known as the ‘Strassburg University’, 
which also distributed it within the country 
through underground channels. A consider- 
able quantity of small arms was smuggled 
into the country during the counter-revolu- 
tion in Red Cross gift packages. Simul- 
taneously, the imperialist press and radio 
launched a campaign to popularise Imre 
Nagy. They declared that it would be more 
beneficial to the western powers if ‘a group 
termed communist’ would sever Hungary 
from the socialist camp. The infamous Radio 
Free Europe waged a propaganda campaign 
for the counter-revolutionary uprising 
through its Hungarian language broadcasts 
and its well-known balloon action, extending 
assistance and direction through military 
instructions after it had broken out. The 
group of conspirators executed these instruc- 
tions. 

Imre Nagy and his group of traitors 
attempted unilaterally and unlawfully to 


abrogate the Warsaw Treaty, the defensive 
alliance of the country, in the interest of 
attaining their goal and clearing the way for 
imperialist intervention. This action was 
crowned by Imre Nagy on 4 November 1956, 
when he appealed over the radio for open, 
armed intervention by the imperialists against 
the Revolutionary Workers’ and Peasants’ 
government and the Soviet troops which the 
government had called upon for assistance. 

After the defeat of the armed counter- 
revolutionary uprising, some groups of the 
Imre Nagy brand of conspirators sought 
refuge with those who had supported them 
earlier. Béla Kirdly, Anna Kéthly, J6ézsef 
K6vagé and other participants in the 
attempted putsch fled to the West to escape 
responsibility. So far as the Hungarian 
authorities know, Jézsef Mindszenty went 
into hiding in the US Legation. Istvan B. 
Szab6 attempted to find refuge in the British 
Legation in Budapest. Imre Nagy’s group, 
which earlier had come out under the pirate 
flag of ‘national communism’, fled to the 
Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest to escape 
responsibility for their deeds. 

It is typical of the infamy of the conspira- 
tors that they continued their counter- 
Tevolutionary activity even after the Hun- 
garian people, guided by the Revolutionary 
Workers and Peasants government, had 
begun to restore legal order, ensuring the 
peaceful life of the country and repairing 
the grave damages caused by the counter- 
revolutionaries. Instructions to continue 
armed resistance, to call strikes, to paralyse 
normal life and to re-organise underground 
subversive activity were issued by Anna 
Kéthly, Béla Kirdly, Jdézsef Kévagé and 
their associates from the West, and by Imre 
Nagy, Géza Losonczy and others from the 
Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest. Through 
Miklés Gimes and other confederates, Nagy 
and Losonczy thus established contact from 
the Yugoslav Embassy with the ‘Central 
Workers’ Council of Budapest’ and Radio 
Free Europe; they also had a new under- 
ground newspaper published—the ‘23 Octo- 
ber’. All these facts were substantiated 
beyond doubt during subsequent investiga- 
tions and the present trial. 

The evidence submitted during the legal 
proceedings demonstrated and proved that 
Imre Nagy and his associates had by virtue 
of their earlier revisionist, bourgeois- 
nationalist political attitude, inevitably 
arrived at an alliance with the most reaction- 
ary forces of the imperialist bourgeoisie 
and had betrayed the workers’ power, the 
people's democratic order, the Hungarian 
working people and the socialist fatherland. 

Ferenc Dondth, Miklés Gimes, Zoltdn 
Tildy, Sdandor Kopacsi, Ferenc Janosi and 
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Mikidés Vasdrhelyi showed repentance at the 
trial and fully confessed their guilt. Imre 
Nagy, Jozsef Szilagyi and Pal Maléter denied 
their guilt. They were, however, exposed 
during the course of the proceedings by the 
incriminating evidence of their confederates 
and of witnesses, as well as the material 
proof, and they made partial confessions 
concerning the facts of their crimes. 
Weighing the serious nature of the crime, 
the aggravating and extenuating circum- 
stances, the People’s Tribunal of the Supreme 


Court found the defendants guilty on the 
basis of the trial proceedings. 

The court therefore sentenced Imre Nagy 
to death; Ferenc Dondath to 12 years in 
prison; Miklé6s Gimes to death; Zoltan Tildy 
to 6 years in prison; Pal Maléter to death; 
Sandor Kopacsi to life imprisonment; Jézsef 
Szilagyi to death; Ferenc Jdnosi to 8 years in 
prison; and Miklés Vasdrhelyi to 5 years in 
prison. 

The sentences are not subject to appeal. 
The death sentences have been carried out. 


2 


Analysis of the Verdict 


(In the following pages, sections I to LXII, the communiqué of the 
Hungarian Ministry of Justice is repeated and analysed paragraph by 


paragraph.) 


I 


‘The judicial authorities have concluded the 
proceedings in the case of the leading group 
of individuals who, with the active co-opera- 
tion of the imperialists, precipitated an 
armed counter-revolutionary uprising on 
23 October 1956, designed to overthrow the 
legal order of the Hungarian People’s Re- 
public.’ 


1. The ‘counter-revolutionary uprising’ of 
23 October 


On 23 October a mass movement arose in our 
country with the noble aim of correcting 
the mistakes committed by Rakosi and his 
collaborators against the Party and the 
people, of defending the national indepen- 
dence and sovereignty. 

(First sentence of the Kadar-Munnich 
government appeal, 4 November 1956.) 
The majority of the young people who 
demonstrated in Budapest on 23 October 
were driven to exasperation by the errors 
and the methods of leadership of the Rakosi- 
Gero clique and desired, through liquidating 
those errors, to consolidate the foundations 
of the regime of popular democracy and to 
speed the country’s progress towards the 
building of socialism. In the provinces, this 

attitude was even more clearly defined. 
(Extract from a resolution passed on 
8 December 1956 by the provisional Cen- 
tral Committee of the Hungarian Socialist 
Workers Party (Communist Party) and 
published in Nepszabadsag, 9 December 
1956.) 


2. ‘the proceedings’ 


In a pamphlet published by the official 
Hungarian bodies concerned with foreign 
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relations, Professor Gyula Eorsi of the Buda- 
pest faculty of law defines in the following 
terms the limitations prescribed by Hun- 
garian law: 


The police may not keep anyone under arrest 
for more than 72 hours; the Public Prosecu- 
tor may order detention for a maximum of 
two months; detention may be prolonged 
beyond two months only with the authorisa- 
tion of the Attorney-General. 


All but two of the accused were arrested or 
kidnapped in November 1956. They therefore 
passed nineteen months in detention. Since 
the authorities in charge of the enquiry have 
never been officially revealed, the following 
alternative reconstructions of events may be 
suggested: 


(a) The accused were held by the police 
(which can hardly be called a ‘judicial 
authority’). On this hypothesis, even if the 
Public Prosecutor had authorised their de- 
tention, this detention was too long, by many 
months, to be considered regular; 

(5) alternatively, they were in a prison of 
the Public Prosecutor’s department. But in 
this case they should have enjoyed certain 
rights during the preparation of the case 
(visits from their families, and their lawyers). 
But in fact most of the accused enjoyed no 
such rights. They were completely isolated. 


1 Taw and Justice in Hungary, by Gyula 
Eorsi (Hungarian U.N. Association publica- 
tions), Government Printing Office, Budapest, 
1958, p. 45. 
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3. The opinion of international jurists 


This conference . . . is of opinion that the 
laws and decrees of the authorities in Hun- 
gary violate human rights in failing to pro- 
vide the minimum safeguards of justice in 
criminal trials which are recognised by civi- 
lised nations particularly for offences punish- 
able with death, in that they 


1. fail to provide in every case for an 
impartial tribunal; 

2. define offences in vague terms open to 
abuse in interpretation; 

3. give the accused no proper notice of the 
charge preferred; 

4. do not allow adequate time and facilities 
for the accused to prepare his defence, to 
call witnesses and to instruct counsel on 
his behalf. 


(Extract from a resolution unanimously 
passed by a conference of lawyers orga- 
nised by the International Commission of 
Jurists at The Hague on 2 March 1957.) 


II 


‘The indictment of the Chief Public Prose- 
cutor of the Hungarian People’s Republic 
charged Imre Nagy and his accomplices 
Ferenc Donath, Miklos Gimes, Zoltan Tildy, 
Pal Maleter, Sandor Kopacsi, Jozsef Szilagyi, 
Ferenc Janosi and Miklos Vasarhelyi, with 
the crime of organising to overthrow the 
Hungarian people’s democratic state; Imre 
Nagy was also charged with treason; more- 
over, Sandor Kopacsi and Pal Maleter were 
charged with mutiny.’ 


1. ‘The indictment’ 

The full text of the Public Prosecutor’s 
indictment has never been published. Vol- 
ume V of the Hungarian government’s White 
Book, although it deals solely with the trial, 
gives only an extract (see page 31). 


2. ‘to overthrow the Hungarian people's 
democratic state.’ 

This charge is identical with the one 
brought by the military college of the Kadar 
government’s supreme tribunal against Jo- 
zsef Dudas, leader of one of the armed bands 
in the October 1956 insurrection, who was 
condemned to death in January 1957. The 
indictment against Dudas defined the charge 
as follows: 


Dudas rose against the lawful government. 
He declared in his pamphlet that he and his 


gang did not recognise the [Imre Nagy] 
government (White Book, vol. Il, p. 106). 


Thus the charge of attempting to ‘overturn 
the legal order’, for which Jozsef Dudas was 
executed in January 1957, as an insurgent 
against Nagy’s government, was brought in 
June 1958 against the head of that govern- 
ment, Nagy himself; and he was condemned 
to death for trying to ‘overturn the legal 
order’ which he himself represented. 


3. Concerning ‘mutiny’ 


(a) Sandor Kopacsi, the Chief of Police 
at Budapest, simply carried out the orders of 
legal governments. He is condemned for 
having obeyed his superiors (see also point 
XXVIID. 

(b) Maleter did in fact join the insurgents 
on 24 October 1956. Only the government 
in office at the time was competent to judge 
his attitude; and what it did was to appoint 
him first as deputy Minister of National De- 
fence, and then as Minister. By these appoint- 
ments, the government established that 
Maleter’s agreement with the insurgents was 
not a rebellion against the country’s consti- 
tutional order. Maleter’s appointments as 
deputy Minister and then Minister of 
National Defence were actually made by the 
same Presidential Council of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic which is still in office to- 
day, and still presided over by the same man: 
Istvan Dobi. 


4. Nagy’s ‘high treason’ 

As we find in vol. V of the White Book, 
treason consists, according to the definition 
in the charge against Nagy, in the fact that 
he proclaimed the country’s neutrality and 
appealed to the United Nations and the four 
great powers to guarantee that neutrality. 


Wi 


‘The Public Prosecutor's office quashed 
criminal proceedings against defendant Geza 
Losonczy since he had died in the meantime 
on account of illness.’ 


It was from these words that the world 
learned of the death of Geza Losonczy, Min- 
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ister of State in Nagy’s government. Up to 
then, he had been supposedly enjoying, like 
the rest of the accused, the right of asylum 
accorded by the Rumanian government in 
November 1956. 

The communiqué announces simply that 
Losonczy died ‘in the meantime’. What is 
the meaning of ‘the meantime’? There is no 
information of the date, place, or exact cause 
of his death. Did he die in Rumania? If so, 
at what hospital? And was there any medical 
report? And why was his death not an- 
nounced at once? Or did he die in Hungary? 
If so, how and when was he brought there? 

When did the Hungarian government 
request his extradition, and on what legal 
grounds did the Rumanian government 
accede to it? How was it possible to proceed 
against a man in this way, in defiance of all 
rights, and pursue the proceedings until his 
death, without a word ever reaching the 
ears of his family or of the world at large? 

A priori, it is possible to believe that 
Losonczy died of illness in prison. It is 
known that in October, 1954, he was seri- 
ously ill on his release from four years of 
detention (for no crime). He suffered from 
pulmonary and nervous ailments, and under- 
went a chest operation. After six months in 
a mountain sanatorium he appeared com- 
pletely cured; however, it is a reasonable 
hypothesis that his health was unable to 
sustain the shock of a second period of 
detention. 

Nevertheless, there remain two other pos- 
sibilities: 

(1) Losonczy may have committed suicide 
in prison—that is to say, at his unknown 
place of internment after November 1956; 

(2) or he may equally well have died from 
maltreatment inflicted while the case was 
being prepared. 

The official communiqué gives us nothing 
to go by. 


IV 


‘On the basis of the confessions of the ac- 
cused, the questioning of 29 witnesses, the 
pleas of the prosecution and defence, and 
the examination of the copious material 
presented in evidence, the People’s Tribunal 


of the Supreme Court established the follow- 
ing in the criminal case of Imre Nagy and 
his accomplices.’ 


1. ‘The People’s Tribunal’ 


The hearings were held in profoundest 
secrecy. To this day, neither the judges’ 
names nor those of the prosecuting and 
defence lawyers have been published. At the 
time of writing, two months after the sen- 
tence and the executions, we have seen 
nothing of the ‘copious material presented in 
evidence’ except the scanty extracts in vol. V 
of the White Book. We shall have to examine 
these extracts more closely. 

The official pamphlet Law and Justice in 
Hungary (see point J) asserts that legal pro- 
ceedings in Hungary are ‘public and are 
characterised by directness and freedom of 
speech. But the publicity can be restricted; a 
tribunal may clear the court in the interests 
of morality and for reasons of state or pro- 
fessional or military secrecy’ (op. cit., p. 45). 
In the trial of Nagy and his friends these 
principles seem to have gone by the board. 


(a) Seeing that the actions for which the 
accused were blamed were performed pub- 
licly, in the eyes of the whole world, what 
‘interest of morality’ or of ‘professional or 
military secrecy’ can be invoked to justify 
the complete secrecy in which the case was 
conducted? 

(b) Even supposing that reasons of state 
or military security had justified hearings in 
camera, one may ask why the tribunal did 
not conform to the universal practice of 
beginning with a public session, at which 
the reasons for secrecy are explained before 
the order to clear the court is given. In the 
case of Imre Nagy and his friends not only 
was the public not even informed that the 
hearings had begun, but it was unaware of 
the fact that the accused were under arrest. 
One must ask, therefore, what was the origin 
of the directives which prescribed this abso- 
lute secrecy? 


2. ‘the confessions’ 


We know nothing about these ‘confessions’ 
except what is in vol. V of the White Book; 
and this we shal] examine later in detail. It 
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must be emphasised now, however, that these 
fragments of confessions should be looked 
on with every possible reserve, because 

(a) no one ever heard them spoken, and 

(b) the White Book is careful not to pub- 
lish them in extenso. Instead of giving a full 
verbal report and analysis of the trial—as 
was done in the cases of Mindszenty and 
Rajk—the Hungarian authorities have pub- 
lished only a few extracts of confessions, 
taken out of context and presented together 
in a jumble. 


3. the ‘twenty-nine witnesses’ 


The Ministry of Justice communiqué men- 
tions depositions by 29 witnesses; the White 
Book speaks of 46, but without distinguish- 
ing between evidence presented during the 
trial and evidence collected outside. Of the 
46 depositions there are 10 which have no 
connection with the activities imputed to the 
accused (those, namely, of Mayer, Rozsa, 
Kerekes, Visnyei, Mme Pataki, V. Toth, 
Kecskes, Fulop, Katona and Brencsik). Five 
other witnesses (Geleny, Csikos, P. E. Kis, 
Szelepcsenyi, Mohacsi) deal only with a 
minor and negligible part of the affair; three 
others (Mecseri, Madarasz, Tari) speak of 
Maleter’s activity at the Kilian barracks, with 
which Maleter himself had dealt fully, during 
the revolution, on the Budapest radio. These 
three witnesses tell nothing that was not 
already well known. 

The depositions of the other 28 witnesses 
can be accepted only with the greatest re- 
serve. Ten of them, indeed, are themselves in- 
dicted by the Hungarian authorities (namely, 
Haraszti, Tanczos, Fazekas, Markus, B. 
Szabo, Partay, Turcsanyi, Adam, Boho, and 
Pozsar) and several have since been con- 
demned to long terms of imprisonment. Six 
others (Ujhelyi, I. Erdei, Olah, Regeczy 
Nagy, Felix, Szanto) themselves took part 
in some of the activities imputed to the 
accused. Ujhelyi and Szanto were exempted 
from trial as an act of clemency, according 
to the authorities, and about the other four 
there is no information. Three of the wit- 
nesses (Mmes Balla, Balogh, and Molnar) 
were in a particularly delicate position, hav- 
ing been secretaries and collaborators of 


certain of the accused.? Six other witnesses 
(J. Balogh, Police Colonel Vegh, Police 
General Berecz, the party official Agnes Sag- 
vari, General L. Toth, and the former De- 
fence Minister Karoly Janza) are important 
figures of the regime and their impartiality 
cannot be taken for granted.* This leaves 
only three witnesses (Miko, Tobias, Szerbin) 
who can be regarded as independent; though 
we must not forget that all three of them are 
public servants. 

We shall make in due course a thorough 
study of all this evidence, or rather of such 
fragments of it as appear in the White Book. 


4. ‘prosecution and defence’ 


Our information—if such it can be called 
—on this subject comes mainly from the 
Public Prosecutor, Geza Szenasi, in a state- 
ment issued for the exclusive use of foreign 
press representatives in Budapest (and not 
published in the Hungarian press): 


Mr Szenasi declined to say whether he had 
led the prosecution. He also refused to 
divulge the names of defence counsel, ex- 
plaining that it was for the Minister of 
Justice to do this, if he saw fit. He asserted, 
however, that the accused had been free to 
choose their own counsel (Associated Press, 
21 June 1958). 


In this connection we may observe: 


(a) Seeing that six of the accused were, in 
theory, not in Hungary while the case was 
being prepared, and had in any case not been 
accused of anything, and had been out of 
touch with their families and friends since 
November 1956, how could they have been 
free to choose their lawyers? 

(b) The families of the four other accused 
did indeed choose their lawyers; but after 
November 1956 these lawyers were never 
able to see their clients, and up to the 


2 By contrast, it will be remembered that in 
the Rajk case nearly all the close collaborators 
of the accused, including their secretaries, were 
arrested as accomplices. 

3’ But being only figures of the third rank 
they were not particularly well informed. One 
wonders why the Tribunal did not rather 
choose to question Messrs Kadar and Munnich, 
who took a leading part in the ‘counter-revo- 
lutionary’ events. 
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moment when the sentences appeared in the 
press they had never even been informed 
of the nature of the charges against them. 
Their fruitless efforts—always successfully 
opposed by the prosecution—to get in touch 
with their clients were the sole effort they 
were able to make on their behalf. 

(c) In any case, it emerges clearly from 
article 31 (1) of Order in Council No 34 
(1957) of 15 June 1957 that the accused can 
not be defended by a lawyer of his own 
choice: 


In the course of civil and military proceed- 
ings—if the security of the State should 
warrant this—no advocate may act as 
authorised or appointed defence counsel 
whose name does not appear on a list com- 
piled by the Minister of Justice for that 
purpose. 


(d) As a further comment on the role of 
the defence in the trial, it is characteristic 
that among the 46 witnesses listed in the 
White Book there is not one whose deposi- 
tion suggests that he might have been called 
by the defence. Accordingly, among the 
reasons adduced in the judgment there is no 
reference to a single extenuating circum- 
stance. 

At this point it is relevant to quote 
Article 72 of the Geneva Conventions of 
1949, to which Hungary is a party: 


Accused persons shall have the right to pre- 
sent evidence necessary to their defence, and 
may, in particular, call witnesses. They shall 
have the right to be assisted by a qualified 
advocate or counsel of their own choice, who 
shall be able to visit them freely and shall 
enjoy the necessary facilities for preparing 
the defence. 


5. What was known in Budapest 


Some information under this heading is 
provided by a letter secretly conveyed to 
us from Budapest: 


There were in fact some official] advocates, 
who took part in the secret proceedings. But 
even today [15 September 1958] the families 
of the condemned men do not know their 
names. These men were made to leave their 
homes before the trial began, on the pretext 
of ‘a few days’ journey in the provinces’, and 
during the whole of the trial they were for- 
bidden to leave the tribunal building. Before 
letting them go home, the judicial authorities 


warned them that they would get fifteen 
years imprisonment if they gave away a 
single detail of the proceedings of the trial. 


Vv 


‘Imre Nagy and his closest confederates Geza 
Losonczy, Ferenc Donath, Miklos Gimes and 
Jozsef Szilagyi established, in December 
1955, a secret, anti-state organisation with 
the aim of seizing power by force and over- 
throwing the Hungarian People’s Republic.’ 


1. ‘anti-state organisation’ 


It is true that Imre Nagy, like every human 
being living in society, had contacts and 
conversations with his friends. It is also true 
that he and his friends tried to establish in 
Hungary the more liberal conceptions of the 
post-Stalin period (see Introduction). But 
though their attitude might be described as 
that of an opposition within the party—and 
the Kadarists themselves said no more than 
that at first, as we shall see—it is impossible 
to extract, either from the communiqué or 
from the White Book, any proof of the anti- 
state organisation. 


2. ‘secret’ 


The attitude of Nagy and his friends could 
not possibly have been regarded as secret by 
the leaders of the regime. 


(a) the AVH (the Rakosi-Gero regime’s 
political police) kept Nagy’s apartment in 
Orso Street under constant surveillance, 
tapped all his telephone calls, followed his 
every step, and kept the leaders informed. 

(b) Nagy and his friends, in any case, 
made no attempt to conceal their opinions. 
Expelled from the party for openly defending 
their views, they invited all who agreed with 
them to take an open stand against the policy 
of Rakosi and Gero (see point XVIII of the 
indictment). Nagy expresses his own attitude 
in the following allegedly criminal words in 
his book: 


. they [the ‘leftist deviationists’] avoid 
debates, and instead of engaging in honest 
arguments vilify their opponents. But can 
one carry on a debate over differences in 
principles and politics and the various views 
regarding them? I absolutely think so (Imre 
Nagy on Communism, London, 1957, p. xlii). 
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And here is another witness: 


My husband and I lived in part of a villa at 
Buda, whose other tenant was an AVH 
colonel [Gyula Koczina]. The AVH used the 
garage as an observation post to watch the 
comings and goings of foreign diplomats. 
The garage entrance had been bricked up 
and a number of control instruments in- 
stalled. Both the concierge of the villa and 
the house servant of our neighbour, the 
AVH colonel, had been engaged by the per- 
sonnel section of the political police—which 
was thus in a position to know if my husband 
had been involved in any conspiracy. 

In fact, the relations between Imre Nagy 
and my husband and other friends were 
totally unlike those of conspirators. They 
began in 1955, when Imre Nagy, having been 
expelled from the leadership, was brusquely 
dropped by everybody. My husband began 
to visit him at that time; for no other reason, 
at first, than to show sympathy for an elderly 
and ailing man. To some of his visitors, 
such as Sandor Haraszti and Geza Losonczy, 
Nagy was the man who had opened their 
prison doors. Their visits were no secret, but 
public for all to see. And the fact that he 
continued to see a certain number of friends 
did encourage other people, who also came 
to see him. 

Another word as to the alleged secrecy of 
these conversations. Everyone knows that in 
1955 almost all the members of this circle 
of friends had been deprived of all possibility 
of expressing their ideas in public. They had 
lost their jobs and were prohibited from 
writing in the papers. It was the regime that 
was responsible for the fact that they could 
only express their ideas within the four walls 
of their room. Nevertheless, they did express 
themselves to everyone they met and took 
every opportunity that offered for public 
exposure of the lies of Rakosi and his 
followers. Nagy literally bombarded the 
Party's Central Committee with ‘memo- 
randa’; and as for my husband, he went to 
the Journalists’ Association whenever he 
could, and spoke whenever and wherever he 
had the chance (Extracts from a letter of 
Mrs Miklos Gimes to the editors of this 
book.) 


3. ‘anti-state’ 


The activity of this Party opposition group 
[the group which had chosen Nagy and 
Losonczy as their standard-bearers] may be 
said to have been positive so long as their 
struggle was directed, like that of all the 
Opposition within the Party, against the 
policy of the Rakosi-Gero clique. 


(Extract from resolution passed on 
8 December 1956 by the Provisional Cen- 


tral Committee of the Hungarian Workers 
Socialist Party (Communist). According to 
this resolution the ‘positive’ period of the 
opposition inspired by Nagy lasted until 
the spring of 1956.) 


VI 


‘It was proved during the trial that Imre 
Nagy and his accomplices played a leading 
role in preparing and launching the counter- 
revolutionary uprising in October 1956. 


1. Was the October uprising a crime? 


Contrary to what ‘was proved’ during the 
trial, the head of the government which put 
Nagy in the dock, Janos Kadar, expressed 
the following opinion during the uprising: 


In a glorious upsurge, our people has de- 
feated the Rakosi regime. It has won for 
our country the liberty and independence 
without which there can be no socialism. We 
can assert with confidence that those who 
prepared this uprising came from our ranks 
(Nepszabadsag, 1 November 1956; see full 
text in appendix). 


2. Who prepared the events of October 1956 
and what were the favouring circumstances? 


In November 1956, just before the Hun- 
garian revolution was crushed, official 
opinion in Russia as well as Hungary agreed 
that mass discontent was the mainspring of 
the popular uprising in October. 


The essential cause of the popular move- 
ment which began on 23 October must be 
found in the grave errors, the crimes, com- 
mitted to the detriment of the workers by 
the Rakosi clique, which exerted decisive 
influence upon the leadership of the country 
and the Party (broadcast speech by Janos 
Kadar, 11 November 1956). 


And Suslov, secretary of the central com- 
mitte of the Russian Communist Party, said 
in his speech at the national festival in 
Moscow on 6 November 1956: 


After the 20th Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union the fraternal 
Communist Parties in the Popular Demo- 
cracies resolutely undertook the amending of 
past errors—with the unfortunate exception 
of Hungary. The old leadership of the Hun- 
garian Party, which had committed a number 
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of gross errors, failed to understand the 
needs of the time. It temporised continually 
instead of acting, and thus provoked the dis- 
content of the masses. 


On 22 November 1956, Pravda, the central 
organ of the Soviet Communist Party, de- 
voted a long editorial to an analysis of events 
in Hungary: 


There can be no doubt that mistakes by the 
former state and Party leadership played 
their part in the Hungarian events. This 
leadership, headed by Rakosi and Gero, 
committed gross errors... 


Having established that Rakosi and_ his 
followers were neither able nor willing to 
correct their past errors, Pravda continues: 


In this state of affairs, discontent became 
more and more acute, until it erupted in the 
street demonstrations of 23 October in 
Budapest. 


On 8 December 1956, more than a month 
after the second Soviet intervention, the pro- 
visional Central Committee of the MSzMP 
(Hungarian Socialist Workers Party) at- 
tempted to apportion responsibility. It listed 
four essential causes for the events of 
October: 


1. The Rakosi-Gero clique ‘whose disas- 
trous methods led to grave errors and 
crimes’, which ‘were a source of profound 
bitterness to communists and to the non- 
party democratic masses’. 

2. ‘The Nagy-Losonczy wing of the party 
opposition’ which ‘committed the error of 
carrying criticism out into the streets’ and in 
so doing ‘encouraged the forces of reaction’. 

3. The fascist counter-revolution inspired 
by capitalists, landlords, and those who 
regret the Horthy regime, ‘who have been 
organising without respite ever since their 
defeat in 1945’. 

4. The imperialists, who ‘have been work- 
ing hard during the last three years to turn 
the faults which did, in fact, exist into a 
weapon for agitation against the regime’. 

It is worth noting that the Central Com- 
mittee’s resolution devotes 320 words to 
castigating the crimes and errors of Rakosi 
and his followers, and only 130 to criticising 
the ‘erroneous’ action of the Nagy-Losonczy 


group, while 290 words suffice for the two 
other factors. The main responsibility, there- 
fore, was still placed upon ‘the Rakosi-Gero 
clique’. 

A year and a half later, the charge against 
Nagy completely ignored the existence of 
Rakosi and his followers, while on the other 
hand it established an ‘amalgam’ which in- 
cludes Nagy and his friends, and capitalist 
reaction, and the landlords, and international 
imperialism—all of which, according to the 
drafters of the communiqué, seem to have 
been in long-standing alliance as elements of 
one and the same conspiracy. 


3. The true role of Nagy and his friends 


It is common knowledge that Nagy and 
the opposition which he led within the party 
played a decisive part in the ferment which 
had been continuous in Hungary from 1953 
onwards. The aim of this opposition was to 
remove the Rakosi-Gero clique from power 
and to restore democracy to the regime. 

On the other hand, it is a fact of history 
that neither Nagy nor his friends were work- 
ing to bring about an insurrection. On the 
contrary, their activity was aimed to prevent 
such a catastrophe by the removal of the 
criminal leaders and the timely introduction 
of judicious reforms. A few extracts from 
Nagy’s criticism of sectarianism are relevant 
at this point : 


Tt must be realised that such a policy is 
driving the people into the arms of reaction 
and the enemy, and is bringing the country 
to the brink of an unprecedented political 
and economic crisis (Imre Nagy on Com- 
munism, p. 78). It is to be feared that, under 
the influence of our own propaganda, we 
may arrive at the brink of a national disaster 
before we become aware of possibly cata- 
strophic mistakes (ibid., p. 267). 

The ‘leftist’ crackpots have caused a deep 
political crisis among the working masses 
and have risked their power in our country. 
The main question of the differences of 
opinion in the ideological battle therefore is 
the question of retaining political power... 
(ibid., p. xli). 


VI 


‘Zoltan Tildy and Pal Maleter learned about 
the hostile objectives of Imre Nagy and his 
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associates in October 1956, concurred in 
them and actively joined the counter-revo- 
lutionary uprising.’ 


1. ‘in October’ 


The first part of the phrase leaves an 
essential point in obscurity. The expression 
‘in October 1956’ is very imprecise, and the 
communiqué does not say whether the people 
accused with Nagy were in contact with one 
another before, or only after, the events of 
23 October. This very vagueness, however, 
tends to suggest that their relations dated 
from before 23 October. 


2. Tildy’s approval 

Zoltan Tildy first appeared on the scene 
at 12.22 p.m. on 24 October, when he broad- 
cast an appeal. He was still speaking in his 
capacity as a private citizen, and he was the 
first non-communist politician to throw his 
weight on the side of conciliation. Here is 
the text of his appeal: 


I have been listening to the news on the 
wireless since this morning, and am over- 
whelmed by it. Although I am remote from 
the centre of events, and although I have no 
public responsibility, I feel the same urgent 
sense of responsibility that all Hungarians 
must feel when the present and future of 
their country and people are at stake. In 
obedience to this feeling, I address an appeal 
to our people, to our workers and peasants 
and intellectuals, to our young and our old, 
to the whole nation. This is my message: the 
supreme duty of every Hungarian who truly 
loves his country is to contribute, by a freely 
willed discipline, to the re-establishment of 
an atmosphere of mental calm and peace. I 
know that there are many acute problems in 
every sphere, whose solution is a matter of 
urgency for workers, peasants. intellectuals, 
and for the life of the country as a whole. 
These problems must be solved, and most of 
them must be tackled immediately, without 
hesitation. To allow our new government to 
act, the nation must provide the necessary 
atmosphere of calm, and civil order, and 
peace in union among all Hungarians. This 
is our supreme, our essential duty today. 


It is clear from this appeal that Tildy did 
not approve of the armed rebellion. 


3. Maleter 


It was also on 24 October that Pal Maleter 
first became actively involved in the situa- 


tion, as commander of a detachment charged 
by the government with restoring order. 
Later, he was the first senior officer to join 
the insurgents, who were at that moment 
fighting not only against the Soviet troops 
but also against the Nagy government.‘ 

It was later still that he was appointed a 
Minister in Nagy’s government. 

In the light of all these facts which oc- 
curred during the revolution, the theory of 
a conspiracy organised by Nagy and Maleter 
before the revolution seems very difficult to 
maintain. 


VIII 


‘The members of the group of conspirators, 
heading reactionary forces within the country 
and in alliance with foreign imperialists, 
carried out an attempted “putsch” to over- 
throw the Hungarian People’s Republic. 


1. ‘A putsch’ 


The Soviet Encyclopedia (vol. XXXV, 
1955, p. 327) defines the word ‘putsch’ as 
follows: 


An adventurist attempt by a small group of 
conspirators to overthrow the government. 


The White Book published by the Kadar 
government prefaces its account of the events 
of October with the following remarks: 


... The Rakosi-Gero policy has brought the 
socialist development of the country to an 
impasse. The results of this criminal policy 
have aroused deep indignation and a broad 
popular movement. Hundreds of thousands 
of working people demanded the expurga- 
tion of the popular power, the elimination of 


* Speaking of this at a press conference on 
1 November, he said: ‘Last Wednesday, 
24 October, early in the morning, I was ordered 
by the Minister of Defence to lead five tanks 
against the insurgents in the 8th and 9th 
districts and liberate the Kilian barracks. When 
I got there I discovered that the fighters for 
freedom were not bandits but loyal children 
of the Hungarian people. I therefore informed 
the Minister of Defence that I was joining the 
insurgents. We have fought side by side since 
then, and we will continue to fight so long as 
there is a single armed alien in Hungary’ 
(quoted from Radio-Budapest). 
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widespread bureaucracy and the end of a 
policy which was grievously insulting to 
national feeling (vol. I, p. 3). 


2. ‘to overthrow the People’s Republic’ 


Given that the intention attributed to Nagy 
and his fellow accused of ‘overthrowing the 
People’s Republic’ forms the basic charge of 
the official statement, and that moreover, 
some of the accused, again according to the 
same official statement, acknowledged, at 
least in part, the existence of such an attempt, 
it is necessary to state at the outset: 

That at no time during the revolution was 
the People’s Republic overthrown. There was 
no constitutional change in the government 
of the Republic between 23 October and 
4 November 1956. The Nagy government 
was called to office by the highest authority 
of the State, the Presidential Council of the 
People’s Republic, the President of which, 
Istvan Dobi, was never suspended from office 
and is still in office at the present time. It 
was the Presidential Council itself which 
approved all the changes in the composition 
of the government. 

We shall return to these facts, support and 
develop them with the help of certain docu- 
ments (see especially section XXV). Here 
we are content to quote vol. IV of the White 
Book published by the Kadar government. 
To prove the legality of this latter govern- 
ment, formed in November 1956, the White 
Book states, p. 122: 


1. The Presidential Council of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic remained in office 
throughout the counter-revolution, and it 
has remained in office ever since... 

2. In its resolution the Presidential Council, 
exercising its constitutional right, relieved 
the government of Imre Nagy from 
Office.... 


It follows from the passage quoted that the 
government was never overthrown during the 
revolution. 


5A jurist now working under the Kadar 
regime made the same contention in the official 
weekly Magyarorszag (17 April 1957): ‘The 
counter-revolutionary rebellion of 23 October 
1956 did not cause even a temporary break in 
the continuity of the legal order in Hungary. 
In conformity with the constitution of the 


3. ‘heading reactionary forces’ 


On 4 November, Antal Apro, Janos Kadar, 
Istvan Kossa, and Ferenc Munnich, all at 
this moment active leaders of the government 
or the Party, justified their change of attitude 
to the Nagy government in the following 
words: 


We were forced to take this grave step after 
becoming convinced that the government of 
Imre Nagy had fallen under the influence of 
reactionary forces and had become ineffec- 
tive. 


The same people further declared that day: 


The weakness of the Nagy government and 
the increasing influence of counter-revolu- 
tionary elements threatened our institutions 
and socialist achievements. . . . This forced 
us to form the Hungarian Workers and 
Peasants Revolutionary Government. 


(The complete text of these statements is 
published in La Documentation Francaise: 
Notes et Etudes Documentaires No. 2395, 
page 7.) 

The official Soviet version of this point was 
put forward by Suslov in his speech of 
6 November 1956: 


The counter-revolutionary forces constituted 
for a time a grave threat to the future of 
socialism in Hungary. The Nagy movement, 
formed at this moment, retreated bit by bit 
before the reactionary forces and after open- 
ing the way for the counter-revolution, it 
practically broke up (Pravda, 7 November 
1956). 


And here is Janos Kadar’s version in his 
speech of 11 November: 


As an ex-minister of the Nagy government, 
I must frankly say that in my view, neither 
Imre Nagy nor his political followers wanted 
deliberately to help the counter-revolutionary 
forces. But it is indisputable that he found 


country, the Presidential Council of the Hun- 
garian People’s Republic which, between ses- 
sions of Parliament, exercises the powers of 
Parliament, remained in office throughout, 
exercising its constitutional functions, derived 
from the people’s sovereignty. It was in accord- 
ance with its constitutional powers that it 
appointed Imre Nagy and the members of his 
government, and on several occasions changed 
the composition of the government.’ 
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himself under pressure from the counter- 
revolutionary forces to pursue a criminal 
policy against the people by not bravely and 
openly stating the situation when he realised 
the truth (Nepszabadsag, 12 November). 


4. ‘in alliance with imperialists’ 


See the facts and documents produced in 
section XLIX. 


IX 


‘The court established that Imre Nagy 
organised a select underground group com- 
posed of his closest supporters as early as 
the end of 1955.’ 


1. ‘The court established... 


This is the first charge in support of which 
the White Book of the Hungarian authorities 
produces any sort of proof. Here are the 
statements which have led the court to 
‘establish’ that Nagy and his friends belonged 
to an illegal group: 


A statement by Ujhelyi: 


Sandor Haraszti told me, Miklos Gimes pro- 
posed to Imre Nagy that they should bring 
into existence a semi-legal or illegal organi- 
sation, the purpose of which would be to 
unite and direct those who all over the 
country came out openly against the govern- 
ment and Party leadership (White Book, 
p. 23). 


Nagy’s confession: 


Gimes made a proposal in mid-1956 or 
thereabouts that it would be a good idea to 
organise a small committee of persons close 
to my political views. This issue arose twice. 
Once Gimes, Fazekas and Locsei raised this 
problem directly with me (ibid.). 


It can be seen from the witness’s statement 
as well as from Nagy’s declaration, that it 
is a question merely of a suggestion. That 
does not prevent the central Communist 
Party organ from drawing the following con- 
clusion: 


This proposal of Gimes was carried out with 
the object of achieving Imre Nagy’s declared 
aim of liquidating the proletarian power.® 


5 Nepszabadsag, 9 August 1958. 


The comparison of the three quotations 
gives some idea of the means used by the 
White Book and the court to establish proof. 


3. ‘as early as the end of 1955’ 


But after ‘establishing’ several pages earlier 
that the illegal group was formed as early 
as 1955, the White Book gives (p. 31) the 
following description of the situation of the 
Nagy group: 


.. at the beginning of 1956, they still con- 
sidered their political influence very inade- 
quate. They felt that among the most 
important section of the population, first of 
all among the working class, they had no 
notable influence. 


Sandor Haraszti in his declaration states 
on this point: 


According to my recollections, on one occa- 
sion I left Imre Nagy together with Gimes. 
We were talking. Gimes made statements to 
the effect that our struggle did not extend 
beyond the ranks of the intelligentsia. He 
saw the reason for this in the lack of organi- 
sation of our struggle... . As the condition 
for this (extension), he suggested the forma- 
tion of some kind of organisation (ibid.). 


3. A close supporter 


For a long time, I myself was a supporter of 
Imre Nagy when together we fought against 
Rakosi’s dictatorship in the Party... . As 
you all know, I broke with him on 2 Novem- 
ber 1956 (broadcast by Janos Kadar over 
Radio-Budapest, 26 November 1956). 


x 


‘The underground group conducted its hos- 
tile activity by unlawful means and exploit- 
ing legal possibilities. They mobilised and 
enlisted in their activity enemies of the state 
system in all walks of life, for the purpose 
of carrying out their objective of overthrow- 
ing popular power.’ 


1. ‘exploiting legal possibilities’ 

In this way the official statement acknow- 
ledges that Imre Nagy and his friends fought 
by legal means. The charge according to 
which they ‘exploited legal possibilities’ is 
in a way a subjective estimation which can- 
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not form the basis for any judgment. It 
shows that in Hungary even the use of ‘legal 
possibilities’ can be termed an offence when- 
ever it so pleases the powers that be. 


2. ‘enemies in all walks of life’ 


Many people in Budapest knew that 
during 1955, Imre Nagy, who was then ostra- 
cised by the Party leaders and led a lonely 
life, received visits from several well-known 
people. These visits increased from the spring 
of 1956 and especially after the 20th Con- 
gress of the Soviet Communist Party. Cer- 
tain important figures, even party members, 
were among Imre Nagy’s visitors. 

Here are some of them as examples: 


Lajos Feher, at present member of the 
Political Bureau of the MSzMP (Hungarian 
Socialist Workers Party): until his volte-face 
in November 1956 he had been one of the 
firmest supporters of Imre Nagy. He in- 
formed the latter regularly of all the intrigues 
hatched against him in the Central Commit- 
tee. 

Imre Mezo, who is regarded by Kadar and 
his followers as their martyr.’ Mezo was at 
this time one of the secretaries of the Buda- 
pest Party Federation. He worked with all 
his might for the rehabilitation of Nagy and 
his friends and wanted to overthrow the 
leadership of Rakosi and Gero. Without fear 
of being accused of ‘fractional activities’ and 
so losing all his offices, he regularly met 
Imre Nagy and Miklos Gimes and did his 
utmost to help form an opposition within 
the Central Committee itself. 

Imre Nagy also received—after a year’s 
estrangement—Sandor Czottner, at that time 
Minister for Mines, and Kalman Pongracz, 
who was until 1958 President of the Buda- 
pest Municipal Council, and Ferenc Nezval, 
the present Minister of Justice, and Jozsef 
Kobol, who was elected to the Central Com- 
mittee of the MSzMP at the beginning of 
1957. The latter published in Nepszabadsag 
of 5 March 1957, an account which pur- 
ported to reveal the way in which the Imre 


Imre Mezo was shot in the stomach during 
the attack on the offices of the Budapest Party 
Federation on 30 October 1956, and died a few 
days later in hospital. 


Nagy group brought into their activities 
‘enemies in all walks of life’: 


In mid-October, Sandor Haraszti, one of the 
leaders of the Imre Nagy group, asked me to 
visit him at his home. I found there Miklos 
Gimes, who vehemently tried to prove that 
certain Leninist principles were outdated, 
that capitalism tended towards socialism by 
internal evolution and therefore the socialist 
camp did not need to reaffirm its unity and 
that the theory of class warfare ought to be 
revised. 


In another passage of the same article, 
Jozsef Kobol wrote: 


I do not have any information indicating that 
the Imre Nagy group had organised contact 
with the enemies of the people before Octo- 
ber. However, we know of several cases in 
history of individuals or groups, members of 
the opposition within the workers’ move- 
ment, who have allowed themselves to fall 
ne the position of enemies of the working 
class. 


It follows from this article that the ‘enrol- 
ment of hostile elements’ led to theoretical 
discussions, such as those held by Gimes and 
his friends with active leaders of the Party. 

While Kobol’s resumé of the discussion is 
not particularly accurate, the article quoted 
is interesting for the light it throws on the 
origin of the charge made against Imre Nagy. 
No one, of course, has proved the conclusion 
reached by Kobol and his friends, that 
revisionism leads to treason. Failing precise 
facts or confessions of the accused, it is the 
execution itself which has furnished this 
proof. 


3. ‘their objective’ 


On this point see the documents repro- 
duced in section XII. 


XI 


‘At the same time, they temporarily misled 
well-intentioned people too, exploiting them 
for their anti-state aims, by disguising their 
real aims and proclaiming “socialist” catch- 
words in a demagogic and mendacious 
manner.’ 


1. ‘socialist catchwords’ 


The official statement acknowledges, then, 
that Imre Nagy and his friends proclaimed 
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‘socialist ideas’. It adds, certainly, that these 
ideas were put forward in a ‘demagogic and 
mendacious manner’, but without specifying 
how or why. 


2. ‘well-intentioned people’ 


The text of the communiqué does not 
divulge the identity of these well-intentioned 
people. However, one of them was publicly 
named even before its publication. 

On 11 May 1957, in the Hungarian Par- 
liament, Janos Kadar attempted to explain 
in these words his attitude and that of certain 
of his friends during the revolution: 


I must declare frankly that this section of 
the Party leadership found itself during that 
time in a difficult and very embarrassing 
position. For myself at least, I can say that 
in the stream of events, it was not easy to 
understand what was really going on.... At 
the same time, another section of the Party 
leadership was also embroiled in events, I 
mean Imre Nagy’s group, which we did not 
then understand at all. I must admit, because 
I cannot deny, that I voted for Imre Nagy’s 
election as President of the Council. I shall 
never deny it because at that time I was 
quite convinced that, in spite of his many 
faults, Imre Nagy was nevertheless an honest 
man, on the side of the working classes. 
Subsequent events have proved that he was 
not (Nepszabadsag, 12 May 1957). 


Re-reading this speech, you get the im- 
pression that the phrases in the charge refer- 
ring to the ‘demagogic and mendacious 
manner’ in which Imre Nagy and his friends 
expressed their ‘socialist catchwords’, seem 
much less an accusation against Nagy, than 
an excuse for Kadar and several other ‘well- 
intentioned people’ of his kind. 


XII 


‘The group of conspirators and Imre Nagy, 
the group’s leader in particular, elaborated in 
detail the political platform, immediate tasks, 
methods and long-range objectives of the 
movement aimed against the People’s 
Democracy.’ 


1. Socialist or counter-revolutionary 


The official communiqué has in the pre- 
ceding paragraph stated that Imre Nagy and 


his group, concealing their real aim, led well- 
intentioned people into error by proclaiming 
socialist catchwords in a mendacious and 
demagogic manner. It is difficult to see how 
socialist catchwords can at the same time 
express the political programme of a move- 
ment directed against popular democracy. 
How can you take up a position and at the 
same time hide it in a mendacious man- 
ner... ? 


2. A policy ‘aimed against the People’s 
Democracy’ 


This charge is elaborated in vol. V of the 
White Book as follows: 


Imre Nagy wrote in 1955 and early in 1956 
the following essays, Morals and Ethics; Five 
Basic Principles of International Relations: 
Some Topical Questions. .. . He set forth, in 
these essays, his anti-state schemes, and they 
formed the political programme of the 
underground organisation led by him against 
the People’s Democracy (p. 21). 


These three essays have been published 
abroad,’ and so offer an excellent oppor- 
tunity of verifying the conclusions of the 
charge by consulting the words in question. 
Here are some typical extracts from these 
articles expressing Imre Nagy’s political 
views: 


For Central and Eastern European countries, 
and last but not least for us [Hungary], it is 
necessary that we find and use such forms 
and methods in building socialism in all 
phases of social, political, economic, and 
cultural life, and we must realise such a rate 
of progress that it will make socialism accept- 
able and desirable to the widest possible 
masses in the capitalist countries and to all 
strata of the working classes (‘A few Timely 
Questions regarding the Application of 
Marxism-Leninism’, op. cit., p. 9). 

. . the Communist and People’s Demo- 
cratic forces are standing firm in Hungary. 
They have every political and personal basis 
for finding a solution in a new policy based 
on the Belgrade declaration [the Soviet- 
Yugoslav declaration of May 1955]. This 
would make it possible for the country to 
progress toward socialism on a path com- 
patible with the particular Hungarian situa- 


8The English edition was published by 
Thames and Hudson in 1957 under the title 
Imre Nagy on Communism. 
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tion, on the basis of national independence, 
sovereignty, equality, without any type of 
interference. Such a change would make 
Hungary a firm supporter of socialism and 
close brotherly co-operation within the 
socialist camp (‘The Five Basic Principles of 
International Relations and the Question of 
our Foreign Policy’, ibid., p. 41). 

The weapons of anti-Semitism, anti- 
Sovietism, and chauvinism must be struck 
from the hands of the enemies of the people 
and of socialism, because such weapons 
destroy the moral foundations of our society, 
increase our difficulties, retard socialist con- 
struction, and block our peaceful, fraternal 
co-existence with other peoples. National 
nihilism is not, however, the way to solve 
these problems; rather the solution lies in the 
political and moral regeneration of state 
leadership, combined inevitably with a 
changing of the guard (‘Ethics and Morals 
in Hungarian Public Life’, ibid., p. 64). 


XIII 


‘The prosecutor presented these secret docu- 
ments to the court, most of which were in 
the personal handwriting of Imre Nagy, 


‘secret documents’ 


As far as the essays by Imre Nagy men- 
tioned in the previous section are concerned 
(the only ‘secret documents’ revealed by the 
White Book), they were indeed very little 
known, but the reason for this comparative 
‘secrecy’ is quite other than one might 
imagine. After being removed from the Presi- 
dency of the Council and expelled from the 
Party leadership, Imre Nagy wrote a series 
of polemical essays® refuting the charges 
made by Rakosi and his friends. Nagy in- 
tended to submit them first to the Central 
Committee and then to members of his party. 
If things did not turn out as he wished, it 
was because the party leaders forbade any 
discussion of Imre Nagy’s position.” 


*Op. cit., pp. 123-217. The French version 
of these articles is not complete. It is preferable 
to refer to the English or Hungarian editions 
of Nagy’s essays; Imre Nagy on Communism, 
New York and London, 1957, A magyar nep 
vedelmeben, Forradalmi Tanacs, 1957. 

This is what Imre Nagy himself wrote in 
the preface to his collected essays edited in 
1956: 

‘I_ wrote this dissertation prior to the 
Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist 


The latter, moreover, protested loudly 
several times at this suppression of his argu- 
ments. At the time of his expulsion from the 
Party, he reproached Karoly Kiss, President 
of the Central Control Commission of the 
Party, with this, and asked him to whom his 
theses (of which there were ten copies) had 
been given. Karoly Kiss replied with some 
embarrassment that he had in fact himself 
read Nagy’s memorandum, but that the Sec- 
retariat had forbidden all discussion of it 
in the Central Committee. So Karoly Kiss, 
who is now one of the secretaries of the 
Hungarian Socialist Workers Party, knew of 
Nagy’s articles in 1955. 

After his expulsion from the Party, Nagy 
completed his memorandum, writing several 
supplementary chapters, including the three 
incriminating essays mentioned in the charge. 
Once more he sent the definitive text to the 
Central Committee of the Hungarian 
Workers Party; further, he himself sent a 
copy for information to the Soviet embassy 
in Budapest. The prosecutors pretend to be 
in ignorance of these facts. But it is the offi- 
cial organ of the Party—then called Szabad 
Nep—which gives them the lie. This news- 
paper published the open letter addressed 
by Imre Nagy to all party members on 
14 October 1956 at the time of his readmis- 
sion to the party. 


It was with this conviction—wrote Imre Nagy 
—that I sent several! memoranda to the lead- 
ing organisations of the Party and appealed 


Party, mainly during the summer of 1955, and 
I had practically finished it by September of 
1955. I expected my case to be discussed by the 
Central Committee of the Hungarian Workers 
Party during the fall of that year, after my 
recovery from my illness. Hoping for this, I 
was prepared to hand my dissertation to the 
Central Committee as a justification of my 
principles and as a detailed reply to the accusa- 
tions made in public against me since March 
of 1955. As is well known, my case did not 
reach the discussion stage, and I was not 
granted any kind of opportunity to expound 
my views or to refute the baseless accusations 
and slanders spoken against me. My disserta- 
tion was not placed before the Party forum at 
that particular time. I was expelled from the 
Party without having had my views clarified 
within the framework of the ideological battle 
or by legal Party procedure’ (Imre Nagy on 
Communism, p. xxix). 
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to the Party Committee which had origin- 
ally had my support (Szabad Nep, 14 Octo- 
ber 1956). 


So Nagy made public reference to these 
so-called secret documents. 


XIV 


‘Imre Nagy in a document, elaborated in 
December 1955 and entitled “Morals and 
Ethics’, termed the state system of the 
People’s Democracy “a degenerate bona- 
partist power’ and called for its overthrow 
by force. 


The official statement always avoids quot- 
ing Imre Nagy directly and this omission is 
explained by the fact that it is impossible to 
find in the works of Imre Nagy the slightest 
recommendation to ‘overthrow by force’ the 
People’s Democracy. 


1. The degeneration of socialist power 
Here is what Nagy wrote on this point: 


The degeneration of power is seriously en- 
dangering the fate of socialism and the 
democratic basis of our social system. Power 
is increasingly being torn away from the 
people and turned sharply against them. The 
People’s Democracy, as a type of dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, in which the power 
is exercised by the working class and depends 
on the partnership of the two large working 
groups—the workers and the peasantry—is 
obviously being replaced by a Party dictator- 
ship which does not rely on [the] Party 
membership, but relies on a personal dicta- 
torship and attempts to make the Party 
apparatus, and through it the Party member- 
ship, a mere tool of this dictatorship. Its 
power is not permeated by the spirit of 
socialism or democratism but by a Bona- 
partist spirit of minority dictatorship. Its 
aims are not determined by Marxism, the 
teachings of scientific socialism, but by auto- 
cratic views that are maintained at any cost 
and by any means. . . . Bonapartism, indi- 
vidual dictatorship, and the employment of 
force did not become predominant in state 
and Party life automatically. In this field, 
serious responsibility rests on the policy of 
Stalin, which gave far-reaching aid to the 
liquidation of anti-Bonapartist forces within 
and outside the Party (Imre Nagy on Com- 
munism, pp. 50-51). 


And here is what Togliatti, the Secretary- 
General of the Italian Communist Party, had 
to say on the same point: 


... As a result of Stalin's errors and the 
personality cult developed by him, negative 
elements have accumulated in various 
domains of Party and state activity and in 
the life of Soviet society, and unfavourable, 
not to say dangerous conditions have de- 
veloped. However, it is not easy to attribute 
these negative aspects to one general cause, 
because that would run the risk of making 
an excessive, arbitrary, and false generalisa- 
tion. The least arbitrary generalisation is to 
interpret Stalin’s errors as follows: A per- 
sonal power was gradually raised above 
collective agencies, democratic by origin and 
nature, and so the symptoms of bureaucrati- 
sation, of the violation of law, of stagnation, 
and, to a certain extent, of degeneration have 
accumulated in several spheres of the social 
order. . . . (reproduced in Szabad Nep of 
22 June 1956, from Nuovi Argumenti). 


2. ‘overthrow by force’ the People’s Democ- 
racy 


It is undoubtedly this accursed blind policy 
that is strengthening the forces of reaction 
and counter-revolution, and increasing the 
danger of capitalism. The Party membership 
and the Hungarian people, those powerful 
supporters of the New Course and the June 
policy, do not want a return to capitalism. 
They want a people’s democratic system in 
which the ideals of socialism become reality, 
in which the ideals of the working class 
regain their true meaning, in which public 
life is based on higher morals and ethics; 
they want a system that is actually ruled not 
by a degenerate Bonapartist authority and 
dictator but by the working people through 
legality and self-created law and order. They 
want a People’s Democracy where the work- 
ing people are masters of the country and 
of their own fate, where human beings are 
respected, and where social and political life 
is conducted in the spirit of humanism... . 
We have two ways in which to extricate 
ourselves from the disastrous situation 
brought upon the country by the Rakosi 
Tegime: we can either liquidate Stalinist 
policy ourselves in good time and lead the 
country back to the June road, by which we 
shall be able to avoid economic and political 
failure; or we can refrain from changing the 
course of events with the result that the 
increasing tension may bring the country to 
the verge of a grave crisis. In either case, the 
Hungarian communists must become masters 
of the situation(Imre Nagy, op.cit.,pp.49, 62). 
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It is clear that not only is there no ques- 
tion in these articles of overthrowing the 
government by force, but that, on the con- 
trary, Imre Nagy studied ways to consolidate 
the regime by taking measures necessary to 
meet the coming crisis. 


XV 


‘In another document, entitled “Some Topical 
Questions”, which he wrote in January 1956, 
he set the task of forming an alliance with 
the forces opposed to the People’s Democracy 
and called for restoration of the multi-party 
system, thus renouncing working class 
power,’ 


1. Once again, unable to put forward valid 
references, the official statement refrains from 
quoting Nagy directly. Indeed, in the article 
in question (the so-called “document’), Nagy 
does not advocate ‘the restoration of the 
multi-party system’ which he does not even 
mention. 

2. Even if he had advocated a return to 
the multi-party system, he would not have 
committed an offence punishable by law. In 
fact, the Hungarian constitution did not in 
any way envisage a political monopoly by 
a single party, and no law passed by Parlia- 
ment has forbidden the support of the multi- 
party system. On the contrary, several demo- 
cratic parties still existed, at least in name, 
up to 1956. They had their offices and had 
never been banned (see further section X XJ). 

3. Not only can support for a multi-party 
system not be considered as an offence 
against Hungarian law, but it is quite com- 
patible with the general political principles of 
the People’s Democracies and with the politi- 
cal facts of these countries. Indeed, repre- 
sentatives of several parties sit in the Polish 
Parliament, and in Bulgaria the Peasants 
Party, as well as the Communist Party, is 
represented in Parliament. 


XVI 


‘In another paper, entitled “The Five Prin- 
ciples of International Relations” also dated 
January 1956, he set the adventurist group 
the task, under the pretext of “ending the 


policy of blocs’, of renouncing the country’s 
defence alliance, the Warsaw Treaty, and of 
playing the country into the hands of the 
imperialists.” 


Once again the statement refrains from 
quoting Nagy’s account which it attacks. 
The reason for this silence remains the same. 
Namely, that Nagy makes no allusion to the 
Warsaw Treaty, and particularly that he at 
no point recommends befriending the im- 
perialists. Let us see what Nagy wrote: 


1. Imre Nagy and Hungaro-Soviet Relations 


It would be an historical error and an 
irreparable mistake to under-estimate or to 
lessen the bonds of close friendship which 
are developing in all domains between Hun- 
gary and the Soviet Union. Our country has 
an over-riding interest in encouraging co- 
operation between the two countries. We 
Hungarian communists must realise that 
friendly and  good-neighbourly relations 
between the USSR and Hungary are an 
historical necessity. Great opportunities are 
open in this field. But these relations must 
be based on the five principles, to be 
respected by both sides. .. . In Stalin’s time 
these principles were not applied in full or 
consistently in Hungarian-Soviet _ rela- 
tions.... It would be a fatal mistake to dodge 
this issue, to pass over in silence the 
disastrous consequences that would follow, 
to pretend that everything was going well 
or to assert that what was wrong was the 
result of reactionary machinations. To put 
the question in this way would be a proof of 
irresponsibility, of a compromising frame of 
mind tantamount to a betrayal of national 
interests (Imre Nagy, Un communisme qui 
n’oublie pas lLhomme, pp. 96-7). 


2. Imre Nagy and the Policy of Blocs 


For small countries, such as Hungary, it is 
a question of vital importance to decide 
properly on our position in relation to the 
various states. The country must strive to 
uphold the peace in every possible way. It 
must avoid becoming an active participant in 
any of the clashes between power groups or 
becoming embroiled in war, to serve as a 
field of battle or an area of troop passage. 
It must also assure that in all such questions 
the nation will decide for itself, in full pos- 
session of its sovereign rights. Our country, 
as an independent nation, must align itself 
with the countries and peoples who are 
fighting for peace. But can a small country 
exist without belonging to a power group? 
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Peaceful co-existence of nations demands 
the liquidation of power groups. In the fight 
against aggressive power politics the most 
potent force is the great and solid strength 
of the socialist nations, headed by the Soviet 
Union, which at present constitutes the basis 
of the greatest anti-war group in the world. 
... Joining forces with the five basic prin- 
ciples of peaceful co-existence is most 
advantageous, because the Soviet Union has 
already accepted these principles as guiding 
principles in international politics (Imre 
Nagy on Communism, pp. 32-33). 


We must remember that the ‘five prin- 
ciples of coexistence’ established at the Ban- 
dung Conference, which gathered together 
the countries of Africa and Asia with the 
active participation of Chou En-lai for the 
Chinese Government, have been presented 
throughout the world as a manifestation of 
the anti-imperialist awakening of peoples 
formerly colonial and dependent. One won- 
ders how the five anti-imperialist principles, 
when applied to Hungary, could have be- 
come a ‘weapon in the hands of the im- 
perialists.’ 


3. Self-Criticism of the Soviet Government 


As is already known, the declaration of 
30 October 1956 by the Soviet Government, 
relating to the relations of Russia and the 
People’s Democracies, gives evidence of the 
same anomalies that Imre Nagy had already 
revealed in the work under attack. This 
declaration made it possible to modify the 
situation, to regulate questions in dispute 
between the USSR and Hungary, and to 
announce the opening of negotiations on the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops stationed in 
Hungary under the Warsaw Pact. 

Let us quote, in this context, passages 
from the declaration: 


In the course of the establishment of the new 
regime and the profound revolutionary trans- 
formation of society, more than one difficulty 
arose, more than one problem was left un- 
solved, and a number of mistakes were 
made, particularly in the relations between 
socialist countries. These violations and 
errors reduced the scope of the principles of 
equality of rights in the relations between 
socialist states. 

The 20th Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union has resolutely 
condemned these violations and errors and 


has decided that the Soviet Union will hence- 
forth base its relations with other socialist 
states on the Leninist principles of the 
equality of rights of peoples. It has pro- 
claimed the necessity of bearing in mind the 
history and the peculiarities of every country 
which is in the process of building a new 
liffe:: << 

Realising that the maintenance in Hungary 
of Soviet divisions may serve as a pretext for 
aggravating the situation, the Soviet govern- 
ment has given instructions to its military 
commander to withdraw Soviet troops from 
the city of Budapest as soon as this shall be 
considered essential by the Hungarian 
government. 

At the same time the Soviet government is 
ready to undertake negotiations with the 
governments of the People’s Republic of 
Hungary and of other signatories of the 
Warsaw Pact concerning the presence of 
Soviet troops on Hungarian territory... . 


XVI 


‘On the basis of the evidence and confessions, 
the court ascertained that Imre Nagy had 
had these documents mimeographed and 
secretly distributed among his close confede- 
rates and elements considered by them as 
reliable,’ 


1. ‘the evidence’ 


The Hungarian investigating authorities, 
states the government White Book, seized, 
during the proceedings, the original copies 
of these essays, written in Imre Nagy’s own 
handwriting (p. 21). 
Above we have given (points XII, XIV, XV 
and XVI) a summary of some of the contents 
of these manuscripts. Their examination pro- 
vokes the following questions: 


(a) If Nagy had intended these documents, 
described as ‘secret’, for his ‘confederates 
and elements considered by them as reliable’, 
why did he favour, in his theses, Soviet- 
Hungarian friendship and communism? Why 
would he have needed to disguise his real 
aim by issuing ‘socialist catchwords’ in a 
‘demagogic and mendacious’ fashion, as is 
stated in paragraph XI of the communiqué? 

(b) Supposing one accepts the version 
given in the communiqué, what is there 
criminal in publishing socialist theses and 
circulating them among a small group—for 
this is what the accusation amounts to? 
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criticism, saying that he had revised the text 
for a discussion that was to take place in the 
Central Committee of the Party (Paris, 
3 September 1958—Balazs Nagy). 


2. Criminal actions. ... 


The accusation is supported in the White 
Book by some confessions and depositions: 

At the hearing on 6 February, Miklos 
Vasarhelyi replied to the question put by 
the President about the dissemination of 
Imre Nagy’s anti-state essays: 


4. Imre Nagy denies 


At the end of this chapter the White Book 
shows that Imre Nagy denied having distri- 
buted his writings, or having wanted to use 
them against the People’s Democracy; then 
it adds: 


President: Did Imre Nagy give you poli- 
tical essays written by him, the essays written 
by Imre Nagy in 1955 or 1956? 


Miklos Vasarhelyi: Yes, 1 received them. 
I received the one entitled ‘Five Principles’ 
and others as well. I received the one on 
‘Morals and _ Ethics’, another one on 
economic questions, and then ‘Some Topical 
Questions’. In other words I received several 
essays. 


During the hearing on the same day Sandor 
Kopacsi stated: 


Gyorgy Fazekas gave me in September 1956, 
Imre Nagy’s essay ‘Morals and Ethics’. 


This is how Sandor Haraszti replied to the 
question why Imre Nagy had given him and 
others his hostile essays: 


In order that we should become familiar 
with his standpoint, and afterwards dissemi- 


Imre Nagy was confronted, at the trial on 
10 June, with Sandor Haraszti," who 
appeared as a witness. 

Sandor Haraszti stated: 

‘The members of the group were familiar 
with the essays of Imre Nagy. I also men- 
tioned my disapproval to Imre Nagy because 
he was disseminating his views in this way.’ 

However, Imre Nagy denied this: 

‘I deny that my essays were circulated 
publicly. Some of my essays reached a 
smaller circle. I reject the statement made by 
Haraszti that he told me he disapproved of 
my 7a being given to other people’ (ibid., 
p. 24). 


XVII 
‘It was proved during the trial that the under- 


ground organisation established by Imre 
Nagy and his accomplices had carried on 
machinations to undermine the workers’ and 
peasants’ power, destroy the legal order of 
the Peoples’ Democracy and subsequently to 
seize power by force.’ 


nate it in intellectual circles wherever we 
made our appearance. I spread Imre Nagy’s 
theses primarily among journalists in the 
course of conversation. ... (op. cit., p. 23). 


3. Disputed evidence 


Here is what the witness Janos Miko, 
traffic supervisor, said in his evidence: 


Balazs Nagy and I went to visit Imre Nagy. 
Generally during the greater part of the con- 
versation, Imre Nagy stated his personal 
grievances. Then Imre Nagy handed us his 
essays to read. He reminded us not only to 
tead his studies, but also to pass them on 
for reading to a few other people who sym- 
pathised with him. He hinted that it would 
not be a good thing for the Party to get 
word of this activity of his (ibid., p. 24). 


The committee responsible for the present 
book received the following declaration from 
M. Balazs Nagy concerning Janos Miko’s 
evidence: 


The first part of the evidence is true. But it 
is false that Imre Nagy asked us to pass on 
his writings. He merely asked us for our 


These are the proofs provided by the 
White Book on this matter: 


1. The pretext of culture 


The first such action of this underground 
group was to organise the so-called writers’ 
memorandum. This memorandum was 
drafted in October 1955 and was signed by 
several writers, journalists, artists. The few 
cultural problems touched upon in the 
memorandum provided the group with a 
good pretext for their anti-government poli- 
tical stand (p. 25). 


The White Book forgets to say that the 


‘so-called memorandum’ was not intended by 


UIn fact one of the co-accused, since sen- 
tenced to 6 years imprisonment. 
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its authors for the public, but for the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Hungarian Workers 
Party. (See the complete text, in the Appen- 
dix, of this document considered criminal 
by the prosecution.) 


2. Attempts to incite the working class” 


Sandor Haraszti testified at the 10 June court 
session as follows: 

‘Imre Nagy urged that in the sphere of 
culture, in the Writers’ Association and the 
Association of Journalists we should not only 
object to the Party’s cultural policy but also 
speak about national political questions. 
Imre Nagy objected that the members of the 
group did not raise national economic issues. 
Imre Nagy suggested to the members of the 
group that they should seek contacts with 
factory Party organisations too.’ 

This tactic of the Imre Nagy group was 
carried out at the September 1956 general 
meeting of the Writers’ Association, which 
... adopted the following resolution: 


‘After our general meeting, a few of the 
writers shall go to visit 10 or 15 or more 
large factories and familiarise the workers 
with the work of our general meeting and 
generally with the position of present-day 
literature’ (pp. 32-33). 


It is worth noticing that discussing 
‘national political questions’ within associa- 
tions of writers and journalists is, in theory 
at least, completely in accordance with the 
doctrine of the Communist Party, which has 
always criticised intellectuals who shut 
themselves up in an ‘ivory tower’, and has 
always advised them to take an interest in 
the life of the country and its important 
current problems. The accusation of being 
insufficiently bound to the working class and 
to ‘rank and file organisations’ of the Party 
was one of the most serious and most fre- 
quent charges made against the writers by 
the journalist literary critics under Rakosi. 


3. ‘The danger of Stalinism’ 


‘The members of the Imre Nagy group ex- 
tended their organising work to the country- 
side... . In the middle of October 1956 they 
arranged a meeting of intellectuals at Haj- 
duboszormeny; the speaker was Geza 
Losonczy. . . . Imre Geleny, resident of 


” Sub-title of the chapter in the White Book. 


Hajduboszormeny, individually farming 
peasant, described it in this way: 


‘Intellectuals, but overwhelmingly kulaks, 
former gendarmes and other persons with 
past grievances participated in the meeting. 
fLosonczy is thus held responsible for the 
composition of his audience.] Geza 
Losonczy gave a short talk in which he 
spoke about the danger of Stalinism and 
Rakosiism’ (op. cit., p. 36). 


Since the White Book omits to specify to 
which dangers of Stalinism Losonczy refers 
in October 1956, we believe it to be useful 
to give some interesting quotations on this 
subject: 


Many prominent Party leaders and rank-and- 
file Party workers, honest and dedicated to 
the cause of Communism, fell victim to 
Stalin’s despotism. . . . Possessing unlimited 
power, he [Stalin] indulged in great wilful- 
ness and choked a person morally and 
physically. A situation was created where one 
could not express one’s own will... . 

All the more monstrous are the acts whose 
initiator was Stalin and which are crude vio- 
lations of the basic Leninist principles of the 
nationality policy of the Soviet state. 


It must be pointed out that these words 
were not spoken by Losonczy, but by Nikita 
Khrushchev in his famous secret report to 
the 20th Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, in February 1956. 


4. Another machination 


Meanwhile they initiated further actions to 
extend their influence. The group organised 
the celebration of Imre Nagy’s 60th birthday, 
which was also a political demonstration of 
a hostile character. Ferenc Janosi confessed 
as follows about this: 

‘... the question of the birthday was raised 
at the end of May 1956 at Imre Nagy’s flat. 
Imre Nagy declared he did not think it pro- 
per at all if they observed an anniversary of 
this character in a public place; in his view 
it would be proper if the birthday were held 
at his flat and they should play host to the 
visitors. Subsequently, I and Haraszti con- 
sidered that this event was also an occasion 
for the expression of political sympathy’ (op. 
cit., p. 33). 


XIX 


‘They enlisted Gabor Tanczos and Balazs 
Nagy—who later fled to the West—in their 
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illegal activity and, with their help, turned 
the Petéfi Circle into a rallying point for 
hostile elements and a platform for attacks 
on the Party and the State. They personally 
organised the Petéfi Circle meetings against 
the People’s Democracy under the pretext of 
arranging debates.’ 


1. Confessions 


If the White Book is to be believed, four 
of the organisers of the debates of the Petéfi 
Circle (Tanczos, Markus, Haraszti, Donath) 
confessed that they considered the Petdéfi 
Circle to be the appropriate place for propa- 
ganda on behalf of the views of the Party 
opposition. The first three had been tried 
earlier and were only ‘witnesses’ at the trial 
of Nagy and ‘his group’. 

In no place, in no deposition, is it said that 
the accused wanted to make the Petéfi Circle 
into a ‘rallying point for hostile elements’ or 
use it for attacks on the People’s Democracy. 

Statements concerning the connection be- 
tween the Nagy group and the Petdéfi Circle, 
dressed up as proof, are based entirely on the 
confession of Gabor Tanczos, secretary of 
the Petéfi Circle: 


Imre Nagy and his policy were popularised 
in the Petéfi Club. The members of the Imre 
Nagy-Losonczy group chaired the meeting 
of the Petéfi Club more than once. The 
economic debate was conducted by Donath, 
another was chaired by Szilard Ujhelyi; the 
press debate was led by Geza Losonczy, and 
Donath also conducted the debate on Fruit- 
growing Hungary (op. cit., p. 26). 


If Tanczos had not been a prisoner, and 
if he had had a chance to prepare his defence, 
it would have been enough for him to have 
produced the statements published in the 
press at the time of these events to prove 
that the information used by the prosecution 
did not correspond with the facts. In fact it 
was not Donath who conducted the economic 
debate, but three well-known economists, in- 
cluding Donath; it was not only Losonczy 
who chaired the press debate, but four weil- 
known journalists, of whom Losonczy was 
one, and it was the same for other debates 
(see below the evidence of Balazs Nagy). 
Szilard Ujhelyi certainly opened the debate 
on the ‘former underground Communist 

3 


militants and young intellectuals’, but to- 
gether with Karoly Kiss, at present secretary 
of the Central Committee of the Hungarian 
Socialist Workers Party (Communist), and 
with Imre Mezo, at that time secretary of the 
Budapest federation of the Party, and now 
considered by the Party to be one of its 
martyrs. 


2. The facts 


Balazs Nagy, deputy secretary of the pro- 
visional bureau of the Petédfi Circle, men- 
tioned in the statement above, who is at 
present living in Belgium, made the following 
statement at our request on 8 July 1958: 


The Petéfi Circle was an organisation created 
by the Union of Young Workers (DISZ) 
which was the only authorised youth move- 
ment in Hungary, and which was under the 
direct control of the Party. The Petéfi Circle 
was created at the end of 1955 with the aim 
of establishing for young intellectuals a 
forum for scientific, artistic, and literary dis- 
cussion, under the auspices of DISZ. The 
constitution of the provisional bureau was 
announced before some 600 listeners on the 
first day of the debate devoted to history, at 
the end of May 1956. The list of members 
of the provisional bureau elected by the 
assembly was approved by the secretariat of 
DISZ. 


The composition of the bureau (with the 
profession and political standing of those 
concerned) was as follows: 

Robert Boho, member of the Hungarian 
Workers Party, philosopher, assistant profes- 
sor of Marxism-Leninism at the University 
of Budapest. 

Daniel Csatary, member of the Party, his- 
torian, in charge of research at the Institute 
of Historical Sciences. 

Ferenc Fekete, member of the Party, 
economist, editor of the review Magyar Koz- 
gazdasagi Szemle. 

Sandor Gyorffy, member of the Party, his- 
torian, head of a department in the Hun- 
garian Institute of the Working Class 
Movement. 

Gyula Hardy, member of the Party, 
chemist, deputy departmental head at the 
central office of the Hungarian Workers 
Party (received his higher education in the 
Soviet Union). 
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Andras Hegedus, member of the Party, 
assistant professor of Marxism-Leninism at 
the University of Budapest. 

Ervin Hollos, member of the Party, secre- 
tary of the Central Committee of the DISZ. 

Teri Horvath, member of the Party, act- 
ress, member of the Madach Theatre com- 
pany, winner of the Kossuth Prize. 

Tibor Huszar, member of the Party, 
professor, secretary of the DISZ in Budapest 
(had received his higher education in the 
Soviet Union). 

Peter Kuczka, member of the Party, poet, 
winner of the Kossuth Prize. 

Andras Mihaly, member of the Party, 
composer, professor at the Ferenc Liszt 
Academy of Music, winner of the Kossuth 
Prize. 

Balazs Nagy, member of the Party, his- 
torian, on the staff of the Association for 
the Propagation of Social and Natural 
Sciences. 

Ferenc Pataki, member of the Party, pro- 
fessor, head of the agitation and propaganda 
department of the DISZ (had studied in the 
Soviet Union). 

Istvan Pataki, director of studies at the 
Lorant Eotvos University. 

Kalman Pecsi, member of the Party, 
economist, secretary to the Soviet adviser at 
the Ministry of State Control (studied in the 
Soviet Union). 

Dezso Pragay, chemist, assistant to the 
professor of medicine at the Lorant Eotvos 
University. 

Ferenc Santa, writer. 

Arpad Somogyi, member of the Party, 
sculptor, Kossuth Prizewinner. 

Gabor Tanczos, member of the Party, 
philosopher, on the staff of the DISZ. 

Adam Wirth, member of the Party, philo- 
sopher, departmental deputy chief at the 
central office of the Hungarian Workers 
Party (studied at a Soviet university). 

Thus, seventeen of the twenty members of 
the provisional bureau were members of the 
Communist Party. Of those seventeen, ten 
worked in the Party apparatus. 

The average age of the members of the 
bureau was 30. As a member of the 
DISZ Central Office Staff, Gabor Tanczos 
took on the post of secretary, assisted by 


two deputies. The bureau worked out and 
discussed the programme of the circle and 
prepared the debates. All its decisions had 
to be submitted to the general secretariat 
of DISZ, which approved or rejected them. 
Members of the secretariat of DISZ were in 
daily contact with the leaders of the circle 
and always exercised strict control over 
them. 

At the end of May 1956 a committee was 
set up at the office of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Party, under the direction of Bela 
Szalai, at that time member of the Political 
Bureau, to direct and control the activities 
of the Petéfi Circle. As a result of a decision 
by this committee, the bureau of the Petofi 
Circle were obliged to submit for its approval 
the programme, the order of subjects to be 
discussed, lists of leaders of debates. and 
even the names of the principal speakers. 
The members of this committee were: Erzse- 
bet Andics, head of the scientific and cultural 
section of the Party; Sandor Nogradi, head 
of the department for agitation and propa- 
ganda, Laszlo Orban, assistant head of the 
scientific and cultural section of the Party, 
Ervin Hollos, secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of DISZ.* 

Thus the Petéfi Circle was definitely a 
DISZ organisation. It was under the con- 
stant supervision of the Central Committee 
and the Budapest Federation of DISZ, two 
of its secretaries were members of the Central 
Committee; the secretary of the Federation 
of Greater Budapest had it under his per- 
sonal charge; finally, it was placed under the 
supreme authority of a special committee 
presided over by a member of the Political 
Bureau. 

Further, Karoly Kiss, President of the 
Central Control Commission of the Party, 
and Jozsef Kobol, leader of the central 


% Erzsebet Andics and Bela Szalai, who 
during the Revolution asked for asylum in the 
Soviet Union, were expelled from the Party 
for being Rakosiists on 3 February 1957. The 
former had previously been expelled from the 
Presidential Council of the Republic on 
2 January 1957. Sandor Nogradi is at present 
ambassador to Peking. Laszlo Orban is head 
of the scientific and cultural section of the 
Party; Ervin Hollos is one of the leaders of the 
new political police. 
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organisation department of the Party, both 
members of the Central Committee,“ also 
exercised personal control over the Circle. 
All this without mentioning the multitude of 
lower-ranking functionaries who made it 
their job to poke their noses into the activi- 
ties of the Circle. 

The choice of subjects to be discussed 
was decided partly on suggestions by the 
leaders of DISZ, and partly on suggestions 
by the above-mentioned persons. The subject 
of each debate, and the name of the leader 
or leaders of the debate were discussed in 
advance by the organisations or leaders of the 
Party that have been mentioned, and it was 
only after their approval had been obtained 
that the debate could take place. 

The Petéfi Circle was therefore well and 
truly directed by the Party and by DISZ. 

In these circumstances it is impossible to 
talk about an illegal, clandestine organisa- 
tion. The Petéfi Circle was a forum for dis- 
cussion by young Hungarian intellectuals, an 
essentially public tribune. Imre Nagy and 
his friends never attempted to involve the 
Circle in any illegal activity whatsoever. 
There was never even the slightest attempt 
in this direction. 

Let us now examine the list of those who 
led the principal debates, and the speakers 
who played an important part. Shall we dis- 
cover among them enemies of the People’s 
Democracy? 


3. ‘A rallying point for hostile elements’ 


17 March 1956: ‘Meeting of former mem- 
bers of the Union of Students of the Faculties 
and the Hungarian upper schools.’ 


There was no discussion during this meet- 
ing. Some of those taking part were: Bela 
Szalai, member of the Political Bureau of 
the Party, and Andras Hegedus, acting Presi- 
dent of the Council; the secretariat of DISZ, 
under the direction of Ervin Hollos*”™; 
Gyorgy Non, Attorney-General of the 


4 Karoly Kiss is at present Secretary of the 
Party; Jozsef Kobol was elected member of 
the Central Committee on 8 December 1956. 

4 Those whose name is followed by an * are 
at present holding important offices (September 
1958). 


People’s Republic; heads and deputy heads 
of departments at the Central Party offices; 
members of the Government; high-ranking 
officials; members of the staff of Szabad Nep, 
and a certain number of engineers, profes- 
sors, scientific workers and artists. 


16 and 22 March 1956: A debate on ‘The 
20th Congress of the Communist Party of 
the USSR and problems of Marxist eco- 
nomics.’ 


Leaders of the debate: Tamas Nagy*, pro- 
fessor at the Karl Marx University for 
Economics; Ferenc Donath, assistant director 
of the Institute for Economics; Kalman 
Szabo, head of a division at the National 
Planning Office. 

Chief speakers: Ivan Kadar, director of 
studies at the Karl Marx University for 
Economics. 

Ferenc Fekete*, editor of the economic re- 
view Kozgazdasagi Szemle. 

Gyorgy Peter*, director of the National 
Statistics Office. 

Mme Aladar Mod*, head of a division at 
the National Statistics Office. 

Imre Karczag, deputy-minister. 

Janos Kornai, on the staff of the Institute 
for Economics. 

Marton Tardos*, on the staff of the 
National Planning Office. 


31 May and 1 June 1956: Debate on ‘The 
20th Congress of the Communist Party of 
the USSR and questions of Marxist History.’ 


Leaders of the debate: Aladar Mod", Presi- 
dent of the Association for the Propagation 
of Social and Natural Sciences, professor of 
Marxism at the Lorant Eotvos University. 

Laszlo Zsigmond, head of a section at 
the Institute of History, and secretary of the 
Party cell at that Institute. 

Sandor Gyorffy, head of department at the 
Institute of the Working Class Movement. 

Principal speakers in the debate: 

Erzsebet Andics, member of the Central 
Committee of the Party, head of the central 
scientific and cultural section of the Party. 

Jozsef Szigeti*, director of studies at the 
University (at present deputy-Minister of 
Education). 

Zoltan I. Toth, dean of the Faculty of 
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History at Budapest, Kossuth Prizewinner 
(died heroically on 25 October 1956). 

Janos Varga, assistant dean of the Faculty 
of History at Budapest. 

Peter Hanak, director of studies, on the 
staff of the Historical Institute. 

Istvan Kato, director of studies. 

Jozsef Siklos, associate professor, on the 
staff of the Institute of the Working Class 
Movement. 

Laszlo Reti*, director of the Institute of 
the Working Class Movement. 

Dezso Nemes*, director of the Party High 
School. 

Domokos Kosary, professor at the Uni- 
versity. 

Peter Simon, professor at the Party High 
School. 

Jozsef Mucsi, on the staff of the Institute 
for the Working Class Movement. 


14 June 1956: A debate on ‘The 20th Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the USSR 
and problems of Marxist philosophy.’ 

Leaders of the debate: 

Gyorgy Lukacs. 

Jozsef Szigeti*, director of studies at the 
University (at present deputy-Minister of 
Education). 

Principal speakers in the debate: 

Erno Havas, editor of the Social Review 
(Tarsadalmi Szemle), theoretical monthly re- 
view of the Party. 

Istvan Herman, candidate professor (the 
rank of candidate was established in 1950, 
and corresponds roughly to a university 
tutor). 

Lajos Janossy*, physicist, member of the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences. 

Istvan Meszaros, candidate professor. 

Agnes Herman, candidate professor. 


18 June 1956: ‘Meeting of former under- 
ground communist militants and young 
intellectuals.’ 

Leaders of the debate: 

Karoly Kiss*, member of the Central Com- 
mittee, President of the Central Control Com- 
mission. 

Imre Mezo, secretary of 
Federation of Greater Budapest. 

Szilard Ujhelyi. 


the Party 


Principal speakers in the debate: 

Gyula Hajdu*, professor at the University, 
in 1919 an official of the Hungarian Soviet 
Republic. 

Julia Rajk, widow of Laszlo Rajk, exe- 
cuted in 1949, 

Sandor Szeremi, secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Hungarian Communist 
Party from 1929 to 1935. 

Erzsebet Gergely, on the staff of the 
Federation of Hungarian Partisans. 

Jozsef Vilmos, assistant professor of 
Marxism at the Lorant Eotvos University. 


28 June 1956: a debate on ‘The Hungarian 
Press and questions of information’. 

Leaders of the debate: 

Marton Horvath, editor of Szabad Nep. 
central party organ. 

Geza Losonczy, editor of Magyar Nemzet. 

Gyorgy Mate*, secretary of the Party cell 
within the Writers’ Association. 

Ervin Hollos*, secretary of the Central 
Committee of the DISZ. 

Principal speakers in the debate: 

Sandor Nogradi*, at that time director of 
the agitation and propaganda department of 
the Hungarian Workers Party (Communist). 

Tibor Dery, writer. 

Peter Nagy*, literary critic. 

Imre Csatar, editor of Szabad Ifjusag (Free 
Youth), organ of the DISZ. 

Gabor Mocsar*, on the staff of Szabad 
Nep. 

Zoltan Vas, former minister, former mayor 
of Budapest, member of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Hungarian Workers Party. 

Lajos Janossy*, physicist. 

Tibor Meray, writer. 

Balazs Nagy, assistant secretary of the 
provisional bureau of the Petéfi Circle. 


XX 


‘They drafted a number of hostile speeches 
in advance, among others Tibor Dery’s con- 
tribution to the so-called debate on the press, 
in which they urged the youth to counter- 
revolutionary action. These were prepared 
jointly by Geza Losonczy, Sandor Haraszti 
and Dery.’ 
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1. ‘Contribution to the so-called debate’ 
Everybody had the chance to speak in the 
debates of the Pet6fi Circle, including the 
country’s ideological and political leaders, 
and they did not fail to seize this opportunity. 
Who was to blame if not those whom the 
audience encouraged by their applause? 


2. Tibor 
appeal 
During the debate on the press of 28 June 

1956, which lasted for more than eight hours, 

Tibor Dery, together with almost all the 

other speakers, demanded freedom of the 

press. Here are the words which incriminated 

Dery, according to the White Book: 


Dery’s counter-revolutionary 


‘As long as our criticism is almost exclusively 
aimed against individuals and fails to exam- 
ine whether or not there are certain errors 
in the system of our ideas, we are unavoid- 
ably bound to obtain the meagre result of 
exchanging one evil for a lesser evil. 

‘We are confronted with mistakes in the 
structure,’ he continued, adding that action 
is called for. 

‘From 1,500 to 2,000 people, by and large 
always the same people, go from one debate 
to another . . . we are shouting words and 
rejoicing like kids with a trumpet, failing to 
realise that our words remain but words, our 
hopes are sterile and there is little or no 
change in the facts of the matter. But, what 
else can a person expect from all this? 
Merely that we are selling the birthright of 
action for a pottage of good speech’ (p. 28). 


Speaking of the young people who took part 
in the debates of the Petéfi Circle, Dery 
declared in moving tones that at last the 
country had a new and ardent youth to 
follow the revolutionary youth of 1848. 
3. ‘prepared by Losonczy, Haraszti and 
Dery’ 
Here is Tibor Dery’s testimony, the only 
example quoted in the White Book: 


One or two days before the debate on the 
press, I read at the Journalists’ Club part of 
my draft speech—the first part of it—to Geza 
Losonczy, Sandor Haraszti, Zoltan Zelk, who 
belonged to the Imre Nagy group. They were 
very pleased with that part of my speech, 
which strengthened my conviction that what 
I had to say was good (p. 28). 


It may be asked why a man as jealous of 
his independence both as man and writer 


as was Tibor Dery, one of the greatest writers 
of prose in present-day Hungary, needed 
to be prompted to say what was on his 
mind. At the same time it may be noticed 
that this testimony says no more than that 
Losonczy and Haraszti knew about the 
speech that was being prepared. 


XXI 


‘They also used the method of publishing 
inciting articles in the press, through the ser- 
vices of Tibor Dery, Gyula Hay, Tamas 
Aczel and similar elements opposed to the 
People’s Democracy. They magnified in these 
articles some of the errors committed in 
socialist construction all out of proportion 
and exceeded all bounds in slandering the 
system. Their aim in doing so was to 
undermine the regime, discredit the state’s 
authority, rally into action elements hostile 
to the People’s Democracy and to seize 
power by force on the basis of these steps.’ 


1. ‘publishing’ 

To anyone who knows the organisation of 
the press in a People’s Democracy, the state- 
ment that the accused men could publish 
‘inciting articles in the press’, must seem 
somewhat strange. The appointment of the 
editors of Hungarian newspapers had to be 
approved by the agitation and propaganda 
department of the Hungarian Workers Party, 
and that of the ‘central’ organs, that is, the 
most important newspapers, by the Party’s 
political bureau. Newspapers were con- 
stantly subjected to the double control of the 
press sections of the Central Committee and 
of the President of the Council, who exer- 
cised a strict censorship. 


2. ‘through the services’.... 


Two of the three writers mentioned, Tibor 
Dery and Gyula Hay, are at present serving 
prison sentences of nine and six years respec- 
tively in Hungary. They are therefore unable 
to bear witness on this subject. The third, 
Tamas Aczel, made the following statement 
available to the editors of the present work: 


With the exception of General Maleter, I 
knew the accused men well personally; some 
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of them were my friends. Nevertheless, fully 
conscious of my responsibilities, I can state 
categorically that none of them ever gave me 
any instructions or ideas about the subject 
of my articles or the problems which I was 
to discuss and publicly explain in them. I 
never expressed in my articles anything ex- 
cept my own opinion based upon my own 
personal experience. 

What is true is that for many years before 
1953 I, as a convinced member of the Com- 
munist Party, discussed themes suggested by 
the Party. But it is also true, on the other 
hand, that in the two or three years before 
the revolution I and many of my colleagues 
began to listen only to our own conscience, 
to ignore any instruction prescribing the 
character and contents of our work: in our 
writing we would express only our own 
opinion. In 1954 Mihaly Farkas advised the 
writers to obey not their own conscience but 
the voice of the Party. It was at this point, 
however, that the writers revolted against the 
lies of their own past, no longer willing to 
follow Party instructions when they con- 
sidered them contrary to their own convic- 
tions. 

I should make it clear that at that time I 
wrote only what I thought was true and use- 
ful. Frequently my opinions were shared by 
my friends, writers and journalists grouped 
around Imre Nagy. That is what the Party 
leaders had against us from 1955, and it is 
no doubt of that the framers of the indict- 
ment are thinking when they accuse us of 
being spokesmen for ‘the views of Imre 
Nagy’s group’. 

Tamas Aczel 


3. ‘They magnified ... some of the errors’ 


Laszlo Rajk was killed by sadistic criminals 
thrown up from the mire of the personality 
cult into the light of day. It was in this mire 
of the personality cult that falsification of 
history, flattery, careerism, a complete con- 
tempt for tradition, and the violation of all 
laws were bred. 

(Extract from the speech by Ferenc Mun- 
nich, at present President of the Council in 
Hungary, at the state funeral of Laszlo Rajk, 
on 6 October 1956.) 

Ever since the end of 1948, the Rakosi-Gero 
clique, which carried decisive weight in the 
Central Committee of the Hungarian 
Workers Party and in the government of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic, have deviated 
from the fundamental principles of Marxism- 
Leninism. Both in the life of the Party and 
the state and also in the organisation of 
economic affairs there prevailed a sectarian 
and dogmatic policy, and arbitrary and 
bureaucratic methods of organisation. .. . 
The Party’s authority was sapped and 
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weakened. . . . This ruling clique was quite 
incapable of recognising and atoning for its 
grave errors and crimes. 

(Resolution of the Central Committee of 
the Hungarian Socialist Workers Party— 
MSzMP—8 December 1956.) 


. . . Our country has overthrown Rakosi’s 
despotism and political banditry. 

(Janos Kadar, in a speech on 1 November 
1956.) 


These are the terms used to describe ‘cer- 
tain errors committed in the course of the 
construction of socialism’, by various per- 
sonalities and bodies whose evidence can 
hardly be impugned. Was it possible after 
that, to ‘magnify’ these errors any further? 


4. Writings classified as ‘criminal’ in Hun- 
gary 
The following is the meagre list of 
‘criminal’ writings enumerated by the White 
Book. We must stress that we have quoted 
in full all the examples which the White 
Book mentions on this subject. 


The papers under the group’s influence be- 
came more and more the organs of counter- 
revolutionary propaganda. 

Thus Miklos Vasarhelyi, for example, 
wrote in the Hetfoi Hirlap libellously about 
the Hungarian People’s Democracy, in which, 
according to him, ‘there had never been 
democracy or freedom because the finest 
ideals of mankind were trampled under- 
foot.’ 

Sandor Novobaczky in the Irodalmi Ujsag 
slandered the communist functionaries: 
‘They felt themselves destined to rule and 
generally conducted themselves in the man- 
ner of a Roman proconsul. The forbearing 
and respectful Greeks bowed when they met 
them, but when they passed by they were 
regarded with hatred.’ 

Gyula Hay wrote that soon the ‘great 
elimination would begin’. Lajos Tamasi also 
incited to rebellion, ‘Open up, from our 
blood, open up at last, revolution .. .’ 

Tamas Aczel, turning towards the West, 
wrote in his ode: 

‘Europe .. . we too are about to embark 
on the road, that we may lift up the gate... 
extend us your hand, let us make peace and 


16 To preserve the continuity of the text, we 
have not omitted this alleged quotation from 
Vasarhelyi, although the phrase is implausible 
in the form given, and could never have been 
published except in a context that would have 
made it intelligible. 


—_— eee 
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go on from there, let us do together what 
can be, and what cannot...’ 

Gyula Fekete expressed the strivings of 
the Imre Nagy group in these words: 

‘We would liberate unbelievable forces if 
we stormed the last remaining hedgehog 
strongholds of the restoration’ (op. cit., p. 34). 


form, without brutal oppression and without 
the denial of individual liberty.’ 

When I asked him what guarantees the 
Tegime would provide on this score, and 
more specifically what he himself would do 
if Stalinism were to return, with the liquida- 
tion and imprisonment of political rivals, as 
under the Rakosi regime, Losonczy quoted 
Jefferson on the right of the people to over- 


See 


XXII throw by force a government that had be- 
trayed democracy. 
The interview took place in Mr Losonczy’s 
office. A Mr Parragi acted as interpreter. 
Amos Elon 
Washington, 19 October 1958 


‘Geza Losonczy in September 1956 publicly 
told Elon Amos, the journalist from Israel 
in Budapest, that “we shall oppose the gov- 
ernment by force if it comes to that”. Jozsef 
Szilagy i announced Oa underground Tee And here, in extenso, is the passage from 
he organised ‘Dy im bite = Onsen J920- Mr Elon’s article referring to his conversation 
mre Nagy and his associates are ready to : ; 
: wo with Geza Losonczy: 
seize power. 


Mr Losonczy, who recently completed a long 
term of imprisonment, and has now been 
appointed editor-in-chief of the Patriotic 
Popular Front newspaper Magyar Nemczet, 
quoted in my presence Jefferson’s declaration 
on the right of peoples to bring down a 
government by force, if that government 
betrayed democracy. He said that a return 
to the practice of imprisoning and liquidat- 
ing political opponents would for him be 


1. ‘Losonczy publicly told... 


Like the White Book, the communiqué 
fails to mention where and in what circum- 
stances and what context Geza Losonczy 
made this statement; nor does it give any 
indication of the place and date and name of 
the publication in which the said Israeli 


journalist reported Losonczy’s words. sufficient reason to make use of the right of 
We have in the meantime managed to get resistance (Haaretz, Tel Aviv, 26 October 


into communication with Mr Amos Elon, at 1956). 


resent Washington correspondent of the : Aes 
ie eli newspap si eee te fo obtlin'the [Editors’ note: The fact that the article in the 
. Israeli paper is not quoted textually in the 


i tober 1956, i : : 
pe ee Paper tor 26-Ocober 75g, in verdict suggests that it was probably as 


hich his i i ith G L See 
Bcc ae Ee erred the result of a denunciation by Mr Parragi 
Mr Elon was good enough to send us the that this pecticular charge ae eat 
: . Parragi, editor-in-chief of Magyar Nemzet, 
following statement: ; 
is one of the best known fellow-travellers of 


As I said in my letters to the New York _ the Rakosi and Kadar regimes.] 


Times and the Washington Post (of 19 and 
20 June 1958 respectively), the Hungarian 
communiqué of 17 June 1958 which refers to 
my interview with Mr Losonczy has muti- 
lated a paragraph of my dispatch to Haaretz 
and so distorted it, apparently with the 
object of proving that the Hungarian revolu- 
tion was premeditated and not, as everyone 
knows it was, spontaneous. The official com- 
muniqué does not give Mr Losonczy’s real 
line of thought, as I did in my dispatch. 
This is how it happened: When I inter- 
viewed Losonczy . . . he spoke warmly of 
what he envisaged as the future development 
of ‘communist democracy’ in Hungary. In 
the course of our long conversation, Mr 
Losonczy said that the era of Stalinist 
brutality was at an end. ‘We shall prove,’ he 
said, ‘that communism is possible in another 


2. ‘an underground meeting’ 


There is no indication where this under- 
ground meeting was held or who was present 
at it. On the other hand the White Book 
(p. 37) does mention a public meeting held 
by Jozsef Szilagyi on the day in question, 
that is, 20 October, at Kecskemet, a pro- 
vincial town in Hungary. The words used on 
that occasion by Szilagyi are quoted from 
the evidence of two local leading men (one 
the chairman of the municipal council of a 
neighbouring town, the other the director of 
a state farm), which is in itself enough to 
show that the meeting could not have been 
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an ‘underground’ one. We learn from the 
same witnesses that the place where this 
secret meeting was held was—the county 
council building. Finally, it should be 
pointed out that in the testimony published 
in the White Book Szilagyi does not utter the 
words which figure in the text of the verdict. 
He said something quite different. The 
essence of his remarks is given in the evi- 
dence of Karoly Mohacsi, director of a state 
farm, as follows: 


Jozsef Szilagyi stated that we must not be- 
come frightened by rejuvenation, even if 
there are negative flames in it, because a 
revolutionary change can also bring slag with 
itself. Then Ferenc Dallos {a high-ranking 
civil servant] asked him what he understood 
by revolutionary change. Szilagyi replied 
that power would have to be taken over by 
new, positive forces (p. 38). 


XXIII 


‘Imre Nagy and his group initiated the well 
known demonstration held on October 23, 
by exploiting their contacts, entrenched in 
the Petéfi Club and at the universities. For 
instance Jozsef Szilagyi spoke under the in- 
structions of Imre Nagy at the meeting held 
at the Technical University, on the night of 
22 October, where he called upon the audi- 
ence to demonstrate.’ 


1. ‘the well known demonstration held on 
23 October’ 


On 23 October there began in our country a 
popular movement with the noble aim of 
Tepairing the errors committed by Rakosi 
and his accomplices against the Party and 
the country, and of defending our national 
sovereignty and independence. 


(The first sentence of the proclamation issued 
by the Kadar government formed with Soviet 
support on 4 November 1956.) 


The magnificent popular movement of 
23 October will worthily occupy a place of 
honour in the thousand-year history of our 
people. ... 


(Nepszabadsag—the central organ of the 
Hungarian Socialist Workers Party (Com- 
munist)—18 November, that is, two weeks 
after the second Soviet intervention.) 

Note: the youth demonstration on the 


afternoon of 23 October was authorised by 
the Minister of the Interior of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic, Laszlo Piros,” at 2 p.m. 
on 23 October, after the Minister had lifted 
the ban imposed earlier. 


2. Prepared by whom? 


Szabad Nep, the central organ of the Hun- 
garian Workers Party, published on the 
same morning as the demonstration the fol- 
lowing lines: 


During the past few years our young people 
have been harbouring profound and justified 
resentment. It would not be surprising if to- 
day ... they were to make themselves heard. 
Those who expect our young people to 
express their opinions with prudence and 
reserve are forgetting the historical develop- 
ment and true position of the Hungarian 
youth movement. They are disregarding the 
state of mind of the Hungarian youth 
(Szabad Nep, 23 October 1956). 


A communiqué issued by the Central Com- 
mittee of DISZ, the organisation of the young 
Communists on 24 October, had this to say: 


It must be stated that the course which 
yesterday’s events took was caused by the 
inexcusable delay of the Political Bureau in 
a situation which called for emergency 
measures. Up till the last moment. . . our 
Party and government have been incapable 
of submitting to the people a firm and con- 
structive programme. ... This is the cause of 
the profound discontent in the heart of our 
working people, and above all in the heart 
of our youth (Szabolcs Szatmarmegyei 
Neplap, 24 October 1956). 


3. The role of the Technical University 


The students of all the universities, in- 
cluding those of the Polytechnic, were de- 
termined to demonstrate on 23 October. The 
idea of the demonstration had originated 
during the university students meetings which 
had taken place during the preceding days.” 


Laszlo Piros is at present in the USSR, 
where he enjoys the right of asylum as a poli- 
tical refugee, as does Rakosi also. 

1% Tn order to prove that the demonstration 
was prepared by Imre Nagy and his group, the 
White Book quotes the following fragment 
from the alleged diary of Geza Losonczy 
(died in prison): 

‘Meeting between the revolutionary youth 
and the Imre Nagy group on Tuesday morning. 
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During these meetings the students had 
broken away from the monolithic communist 
youth organisation, the DISZ, and decided 
to form autonomous student organisations. 
Their resolutions had been published, among 
others, in the newspapers of 23 October 1956 
(Szabad Nep, Szabad Ifjusag, Magyar Nem- 
zet, Esti Budapest). 

It is true that Jozsef Szilagyi made a 
speech, together with several dozen speakers, 
at the stormy meeting of the students of the 
Technical University which took place on 
22 October. But it was a perfectly regular 
procedure: Jozsef Szilagyi was registered as 
a student of the university. 


4. Precise accusations 


A certain Pal Szerbin, an associate pro- 
fessor at the university, and the only witness 
quoted by the White Book, had this to say 
about Szilagyi’s contribution to the debate: 


Jozsef Szilagyi’s speech was a turning-point 
in the course of the meeting. He welcomed 
the students’ spirit of initiative and identified 
himself with it. In recent days he had been 
listening to London, Paris, Belgrade: they 
usually gave very authentic and factual 
material, their broadcasts were more in con- 
formity with the facts than the radios of the 
people’s democratic countries. In a dema- 
gogic tone he spoke about a few other things, 
actually shouting, almost beside himself; his 
speech grew violently anti-Soviet (op. cit., 


p. 44 


Szilagyi, for his part, when he was interro- 
gated, dismissed as ‘inaccurate’ the charge 
that he appeared at the meeting of 22 Octo- 
ber on orders from Imre Nagy: 


A lot was also said about the students going 
to Imre Nagy with their demands. In my 
second remarks I said this made no sense 
since Imre Nagy was not in power. There- 
fore, they shouldn’t go to Imre Nagy with 
their demands, but should demonstrate the 
next day. Incidentally I am well acquainted 
with Imre Nagy—these were my approximate 
words (ibid.). 


It was also the standpoint of the Nagy group 
that there should be a demonstration’ (op. cit., 
p. 44). 

The word ‘also’ clearly indicates that the 
initiative for the demonstration came from 
someone other than Imre Nagy and his group. 
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‘The Imre Nagy group directed the 23 Octo- 
ber demonstration through Gabor Tanczos 
and his associates, 


1. The Petéfi Circle was controlled by the 
Party’s youth organisation (DISZ). On 
23 October at 2 p.m. the Central Com- 
mittee of DISZ approved the following 
resolution: 


The Central Committee sanctions the demon- 
stration by the youth of Budapest in 
sympathy with the Polish People’s Republic. 
It has decided to participate in the demon- 
Stration, and this session is therefore 
suspended. 


2. A personal testimony 


We reproduce here the statement by the 
secretary of the Petéfi Circle, the historian 
Balazs Nagy, on the part played by the 
Petéfi Circle in the 23 October demonstra- 
tion: 


There are those who maintain that Imre 
Nagy and his friends initiated the demon- 
stration of 23 October through the intrigues 
of the Petéfi Circle. But let us recall the 
facts. 

Ever since 15 October, and even since 
6 October, the day of the state funeral of 
Rajk and his friends, a popular demonstra- 
tion had been so to speak in the air. The 
Party leaders were well aware of this, as was 
anybody who took even the slightest interest 
in Hungarian political life. Even before 
Rajk’s funeral, the leading members of the 
Party were seized by a positive hysteria and 
were constantly running to Imre Nagy’s 
friends, beseeching them to intervene in an 
attempt to calm the people. Then there was 
a stirring of feeling among the student youth, 
who abolished their DISZ organisations and 
created others, or alternatively they elected 
as leaders of the DISZ organisations those 
who were true democrats, and whose charac- 
ters they approved. The leaders of DISZ 
implored the executive members of the 
Petéfi Circle to intervene to stop this move- 
ment, instead of asking themselves how they 
could best satisfy the students’ demands. The 
university students demanded that the lessons 
of the 20th congress should be applied with 
more courage in Hungary, that public life 
should be made more democratic, and that 
the leaders should answer for the crimes 
which they had committed and should be 
replaced by others to be elected for their 
ability to carry out the decisions of the 20th 
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congress. In short, the young people wished 
to see the Polish example emulated in Hun- 
gary. The attitude of the Party leaders and 
of the government, whose hostility to all re- 
form had been increasing for several months, 
filled the university students with bitterness. 
When news of the events in Poland reached 
the Hungarian capital, the students them- 
selves gave the order to demonstrate on 
23 October. 

Dramatic scenes occurred at the meeting 
of the Petdéfi Circle leaders which took place 
on the evening of 22 October and lasted 
far into the night. Representatives of the 
university students attended the meeting, 
announced that the students were determined 
to organise a demonstration, and invited the 
Pet6fi Circle to support them. The leaders 
of the Circle, who, like the great majority of 
the population, were as anxious as the 
students to see a change of policy inspired 
by the Polish example, could not ignore this 
plea from the universities. In its resolution 
the Petéfi Circle echoed in its own name the 
demands of the student youth and decided 
to take part in the demonstration on 
23 October. 

On the morning of 23 October the leaders 
of the Petéfi Circle and the student repre- 
sentatives met at the office of the Budapest 
federation of DISZ to consider in detail the 
course which the demonstration was to take, 
and to ensure its peaceful character.” The 
situation was already tense, and a certain 
atmosphere of unrest prevailed in the capital, 
whose walls, trees, and advertisement hoard- 
ings were covered with manifestos pasted up 
by the students and discussed heatedly by 
the passers-by. Since, moreover, the demon- 
stration carried great risks, the leaders of the 
Petdéfi Circle and the student representatives 
considered that only the appointment of Imre 
Nagy as President of the Council—a course 
which had been advocated by the whole 
country for several months—could reduce 
the tension. Those who took part in the dis- 
cussion decided therefore to establish con- 
tact with Imre Nagy without delay, in order 
to inform him of the aims of the demonstra- 
tion, and to invite him to accept the Presi- 
dency of the Council, should the Party 
leaders cede to their demands. 


19 Szilard Ujhelyi, an old friend of Losonczy, 
and one of the witnesses quoted by the White 
Book, had this to say on the subject: ‘During 
the conference Gabor Tanczos telephoned there 
several times to Losonczy, in connection with 
the demonstration. They agreed that Tanczos 
should try to control the demonstration with 
the slogans of the Petéfi Circle’ (White Book, 
V, p. 45). This, in fact, was exactly what 
happened (Editors). 


The author of these lines then went to 
Imre Nagy’s house, but found only his wife 
there, who told him that her husband was 
away in the country. On learning that a 
demonstration was imminent, she expressed 
the greatest anxiety. 

In the meantime, the Minister of the 
Interior had forbidden the demonstration, 
and threatened to call out the troops if it 
took place despite this order. 

The Party leaders and the government 
were playing with fire. The Writers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Petéfi Circle, and the students 
sent several delegations to the office of the 
Central Committee to demand the raising of 
the ban. 

Nearly all the leaders of the Party were 
gathered together, in a turmoil of confusion, 
fear, and hesitation. The ban on the demon- 
stration had increased the tension still fur- 
ther, and the members of the delegations 
were making the Party leaders responsible 
in advance for any events which might take 
place. They themselves had not the slightest 
idea of the best attitude to adopt. Erno Gero 
left the meeting in exasperation, while the 
others, pale and restless, hesitated. Antal 
Apro lifted up his hands to heaven and, 
almost in tears, implored Gabor Tanczos: 
‘You must lead the demonstrators . . . and 
save the situation.’ 

Thanks to the intervention of the delega- 
tions, the ban on the demonstration was 
raised, but by now the alarm was sounded 
in the capital, and indeed throughout the 
entire country. No sinister plot could have 
produced a more powerful effect of shock 
than did the ban by the Minister of the 
Interior, repeated at intervals on the radio 
and followed shortly afterwards by the can- 
cellation of the order. In fact, the populace 
was from this moment informed of every- 
thing at the same time: the plan for a demon- 
stration, the government’s wish to oppose it, 
its hesitation, and finally its capitulation. 

This is why the entire population of Buda- 
pest was out in the streets at the time of the 
demonstration. It was not even possible to 
speak of any kind of method in a demon- 
stration of this sort; there were no organised 
groups and no leaders in the streets; it was 
solely and simply a spontaneous popular 
movement. At this time, and subsequently 
also, the Petéfi Circle curbed rather than en- 
couraged the movement, considering that the 
hastening of events could lead to a cata- 
strophe. In this context one need only read 
the two radio statements made by Gabor 
Tanczos, the secretary of the Circle (state- 
ments of 24 and 25 October 1956). This is 
the true version of the relations between 
Imre Nagy and the Petdéfi Circle, of the 
‘counter-revolutionary’ activity of the circle, 
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and of the ‘preparation and organisation of 
the demonstration of 23 October’. 


Balazs Nagy 
8 July 1958 


XXV 


‘The group of conspirators met clandestinely 
in this period practically every day, and often 
more than once a day. Geza Losonczy, 
Ferenc Donath and Miklos Gimes, at the 
initiative of Imre Nagy, enlisted other mem- 
bers of the organisation and commenced, on 
19, 20 and 22 October, 1956, drafting the 
programme of the government to be set up.’ 


1. The date of the meetings 


The secret meetings in question could 
hardly have been held in the presence of 
Imre Nagy if in fact he was absent from the 
capital—and this was no secret—from 
20 October until mid-day on 23 October. 

Tibor Meray, who according to the prose- 
cution was a close friend of the ex-President 
of the Council, gives the following details 
about Nagy’s trip to the country in the post- 
script to the French edition of Nagy’s book, 
Pour un Communisme qui n’oublie pas 
l'homme (Paris, 1957): 


Had Nagy been an intriguer, like Rakosi, he 
would have taken advantage of Gero’s 
absence for fifteen days to organise resist- 
ance. But Nagy, in Gero’s absence, found 
nothing better to do than to retire to the 
country. The first demands, the fourteen 
points drawn up by the university students, 
the brief report on the radio that at the 
general meeting of the students of the 
Economics University those present had de- 
manded the ‘re-instatement of Comrade 
Imre Nagy in the leadership of the state and 
the Party’—during all this excitement he was 
in the country. He was staying near Lake 
Balaton and helping in harvesting the grapes 
in the famous Badacsony vineyards. Towards 
midday on the 23rd he returned to Budapest 
and went to his home in Orso Street (p. 239). 


It may be noted that the White Book pub- 
lished in August 1958 only mentions the 
meeting of 22 October. 


2. The government programme 


When a politician who for twelve years 
has shared in the leadership of the country 


begins to work out a government programme, 
this can hardly be termed with any justifi- 
cation an attempt at conspiracy. In fact, 
however, it seems that Imre Nagy was not 
even concerned with working out such a 
programme. In October 1956 he still en- 
visaged the realisation of his government 
programme of June 1953, which had not 
been carried out in full because of the 
opposition and sabotage of the Rakosi-Gero 
group, who controlled the party machinery. 
Imre Nagy’s programme speech, which he 
broadcast after his nomination as Prime 
Minister on 24 October, 1956, shows clearly 
that he intended no more than to re-adopt 
the policy announced in June 1953: 


. .. I declare to you that we shall do our 
utmost to bring about the systematic demo- 
cratisation of our country in all aspects of 
the Party, of public life and of the state, of 
political and economic life . . . on the basis 
of the principles of the government pro- 
gramme of June 1953, as I stated them in 
Parliament at the time... . 


This government programme devised by 
‘conspirators’ had been unanimously ap- 
proved in June 1953 by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Hungarian Workers Party, as 
well as the preliminary conference held in 
Moscow between delegations of the Hun- 
garian Workers Party and the Soviet Com- 
munist Party, consisting principally of 
Khrushchev, Molotov, Malenkov, and Beria 
(see the references to this subject by Imre 
Nagy in the above-mentioned book). 


3. The conspirators 


By means of a fragment from the diary of 
Losonczy,” who died in prison, and a con- 
fession by Ferenc Donath, the White Book 
attempts to prove that Imre Nagy’s associates 
had, on 22 October (not 19 October, as the 
communiqué put out by the Minister of 
Justice maintains), undertaken to work out a 


0 There are reasons (including the curious 
style of the document) which suggest that what 
is being used is not a diary, but a sort of 
memorandum, or rather of confession which 
Losonczy was coerced into writing while in 
prison. 
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government programme. Here is Donath’s 
confession: 


On 22 October 1956, about 6 o’clock in the 
evening, I arrived at the SZOVOSZ. They 
informed me that they were working on the 
preparation of the economic section of a new 
government programme, because more than 
likely Imre Nagy would be the Prime Mini- 
ster. They even asked me to state my ideas 
in connection with the agricultural section 
(op. cit., p. 40). 

And the extract from Losonczy’s diary reads 

as follows: 


The theme of the meeting: the preparation 
of Imre Nagy’s programme speech. We 
agreed that on Friday evening we would 
meet at my flat. Donath and Haraszti would 
also be there. Until then everybody would 
draft his theses, and there we would discuss 

them jointly (p. 40). 

It is clearly evident from these statements 
alone 

(a) that the meeting in question was held 
in Imre Nagy’s absence. 

(b) that the appointment of Imre Nagy as 
President of the Council (through the legal 
channels of nomination by the competent 
authorities), was not the goal of any sort of 
conspiracy by Losonczy and Donath, but 
rather an eventuality which was, so to speak, 
‘in the air’; 

(c) that the interested parties did not 
regard this event as imminent, since they 
were content to prepare tentative plans for 
Thursday’s agenda (26 October); 

(d) that there was no question of a revolt. 
The important point is that on the eve of 
the revolt, the so-called conspirators were 
busy drafting theses for a theoretical discus- 
sion which was to be held four days later. 


XXVI 


‘Secret talks were held in the forenoon of 
23 October 1956, in the flat of Geza 
Losonczy, which were attended by Miklos 
Gimes, Miklos Vasarhelyi, Ferenc Janosi, 
and Sandor Haraszti, under the leadership of 
Imre Nagy. Here they compiled a list of the 
government which they intended to invest 
with power by the forcible overthrow of the 
legal Hungarian government. On this secret 
government list Imre Nagy designated him- 


self as prime minister, while the ministerial 
posts were distributed among the members of 
the group of conspirators.’ 


1. Secret talks (an eye-witness account): 


After Imre Nagy’s return from Badacsony 
(near Lake Balaton), towards midday, not in 
the morning, the former Prime Minister met 
some of his friends. During the revolution 
Miklos Gimes—condemned and executed 
with Nagy—told me the following about the 
circumstances of this meeting: ‘Imre Nagy 
was unacquainted with the current events 
when he returned to Budapest. The rapid 
course they had taken surprised him. We 
informed him of the state of mind of the 
young people, and particularly of the fact 
that there was a general demand for his 
return to power. A discussion followed on 
the attitude which Imre Nagy should adopt 
with regard to the demonstration which had 
been announced. I asked him [it is Gimes 
speaking] to head the demonstrators, other- 
wise one could not foresee what direction 
this gathering of young people might take. 

Several people present gave as an example 
the attitude taken by Gomulka. 

Imre Nagy rejected categorically the idea 
of taking part in the demonstration. He re- 
minded us that Imre Mezo (secretary of the 
Party Federation of Budapest) had warned 
him against a far-reaching provocation which 
Gero was plotting against him. Gero had 
decided to jet matters take a course similar 
to those in Poznan—until the outbreak of 
the riots—in order to strike then with all 
possible force against the opposition within 
the Party. 

As some of Nagy’s friends wanted to see 
what was happening in the town, the discus- 
sion was left there, and we all departed very 
dissatisfied.’ 

I have tried to report as faithfully as 
possible the account of Miklos Gimes, as 
accurately as I could remember it. 

(Alice Gimes, widow of Miklos Gimes.) 


2. The ‘secret Government list’ 


The ‘secret list’? of future members of a 
government called into being by a conspiracy 
is a tune which the Hungarian public has 
already heard, before the Nagy affair, on at 
least three occasions: 


They [the accused] believed the culmination 
of their action in the legitimist cause to be 
so close at hand that, as is seen again from 
the documents seized, they had already pre- 
pared a list of Cabinet Ministers of the 
government to assume power. The Prime 
Minister was to have been Karoly Rassay or 
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Lipot Baranyai; and the other Cabinet Minis- 
ters were to have been various politicians, 
mostly men already under indictment for 
treason. 


(The Trial of Jozsef Mindszenty [Buda- 
pest, 1949], p. 23.) 


Rankovich also gave instructions [to Rajk] 
regarding the new government. The Prime 
Minister of the new government was to be 
Laszlo Rajk; its Minister of Home Affairs 
Anton Rob (one of the heads of the Yugo- 
slav intelligence service, the UDB, in 
Hungary); Minister of Defence Gyorgy 
Palffy, a Yugoslav spy. 


(Rajk and his accomplices before the 
People’s Court [Budapest, 1949], p. 16.) 


Dr Pal Bozsik and Dr Endre Farkas did 
compile the government list from among the 
names of the plotters and, after its endorse- 
ment by Jozsef Grosz, submitted it to an 
imperialist legation. Regarding the composi- 
tion of the government, hostile to the people, 
Jozsef Grosz had several conversations with 
Hugo Payr, a former factory owner and 
royalist politician. On the basis of their talks, 
Grosz decided [that] Dr Istvan Friedrich, the 


nominated to the post of Prime Minister 
once more. 


(b) Why should ‘secret talks’ have been 
necessary to nominate Imre Nagy as Prime 
Minister on 23 October, about midday, when 
for several days the speakers at several 
meetings of young people and students had 
been publicly formulating this demand? 
Their insistence had in fact been so public 
that the central organ of the Party itself had 
been forced to echo it on the morning of 
23 October. Here are two quotations, 
amongst others, which leave no doubt on 
this subject: 


It was at this hour that the big meeting of 
students from the University of Economics 
began. . . . The young people vigorously 
demanded the reinstallation of Comrade 
Imre Nagy to the supreme leadership of the 
state and Party (Radio Budapest, 22 October, 
at 7.50 p.m.). 


During the course of the same meeting, 


} first Prime Minister of the Horthyist counter- Bela Fogarasi, Rector of the University, and 
revolution, would be the head of the cabinet. 4 Member of the Academy, spoke. Amongst 
(The beat Jozsef Grosz [Budapest, other things, he said: 
1951], p. 9. 


I agree that Comrade Imre Nagy should par- 


4 Unlike Rajk and Jozsef Grosz, Mindszenty ticipate in the political life of the country in 
| has not been officially rehabilitated to this accordance with his merits and his import- 
day. But the three books quoted above are ance (Esti Budapest, organ of the Federation 
at present unobtainable in Hungary, and the of the Hungarian Workers Party of Greater 


Budapest, 23 October 1956). (See also the 


order given by the Hungarian authorities to appended eeaiiiles) 


destroy them is tantamount to an admission 
of the spurious character of their contents, 


¢ d : ‘ Remember, too, that Imre Nagy had em- 
in particular of the famous ‘secret lists’. 


phatically rejected this point of the indict- 


. : . ment, as the Hungarian White Book con- 
3. ‘Imre Nagy designated himself as Prime firms. 


ns 


’ Minister’ 
(a) The proposal to designate Imre Nagy Losonczy, or possibly someone else, said that 
as Prime Minister had first been made by ih wane be v1 see pring ou mT cca 
] o 4s : e@ first secreta oO e€ rarty. Sal a 
the Presidium of the Central ‘Committee of had never headed the Party Committee as a 
the Soviet Communist Party in 1953. After first secretary, and was known to the masses 
| : this, for nearly two years, Nagy had openly as a Prime Minister from 1953 to 1955. The 
¥ been Prime Minister, and in October 1956, statement that I wanted to become Prime 
Minister is untrue (op. cit., p. 42). 


again with Soviet approval,” had been 


21°The situation in Hungary is improving. A ‘ £3 - Jesus 
government has been formed which enjoys our 4. ‘the ministerial posts were distributed 


support and the support of the Hungarian among the members of the group of con- 
people’ (statement by Marshal Zhukov, at that spirators’ 

time Soviet Minister of Defence, on 29 October . 

1956. The words were quoted by T. Popowski In the Imre Nagy government which was 


in Borba, 30 October 1956). to be constituted on the following day, none 
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of the conspirators received any office what- 
soever. Even later, when the Nagy govern- 
ment was completely revised, a ‘counter- 
revolutionary’ government according to the 
indictment, Geza Losonczy was the only one 
to be given a ministry. 

Notice also that the White Book, contrary 
to the communiqué, speaks primarily of the 
reorganisation of the Party leadership, and 
not of the government. On this point, it 
cites as proof the diary of Geza Losonczy, 
who died in prison during the course of the 
trial: 


On the basis of our talk we must place in 
the Political Bureau Imre Nagy, Sandor 
Haraszti, Ferenc Donath, Zoltan Szanto, 
Geza Losonczy. We planned to include in the 
Central Committee (apart from those men- 
tioned) Jozsef Szilagyi, Jozsef Schurecz, 
Miklos Vasarhelyi, Laszlo Kardos, Gabor 
Tanczos, Jeno Szell, Gyorgy Lukacs, Sandor 
Novobaczy, Sandor Fekete, Miklos Gimes, 
Lajos Konya, Gyula Hay, Sandor Erdei, 
Ferenc Janosi, and Mrs Laszlo Rajk (op. cit., 
p. 41). 


If this suggestion (called a ‘decision’) was 
criminal, the question arises why the Central 
Committee, led by Gero, and seized with 
panic as a result of the demonstration of 
23 October, thought it necessary to admit to 
the leadership of the Party the following 
personalities: 

Imre Nagy, Ferenc Donath, Zoltan Szanto, 
Geza Losonczy, Gyorgy Lukacs, Jozsef 
Kobol (at that time of the same political 
opinion as Imre Nagy), Gyula Kallai (at that 
time of the same political opinion as Geza 
Losonczy); (list given by Radio Kossuth on 
23 October, at 8.13 a.m.). 


5. ‘the forcible overthrow of the legal Hun- 
garian government’ 


The act ‘of force’ committed by Imre Nagy 
to seize the government consisted of a speech 
given at the request of the Party leaders and 
of the government then in power, in order to 
try to pacify the crowd, estimated at 200,000, 
who were gathered in front of Parliament. 
There is no verbatim account of this speech; 
the paper Elet es Irodalom, the literary organ 
of the Kadar regime, has given an approxi- 


mate version in an article intended to crush 
Imre Nagy: 


My warmest greetings to those gathered 
here. I have great admiration for the demo- 
cratic youth of Hungary, who by their 
democratic initiative today want to sweep 
away the obstacles which are standing in the 
way of the development of socialist demo- 
cracy. The outcome of this rests on the nego- 
tiations and the solution of the problems 
within the Party. Our aim is to safeguard 
constitutional order and discipline. This is 
the direction in which we want to make pro- 
gress, and we shall make progress. The 
government will not delay in trying to reach 
this solution (Nagy is referring here to the 
government of Hegedus and Gero). 


(‘The Three Faces of Imre Nagy’, Elet es 
Irodalom, 10 May 1957.) 


The official organ of the Kadar party, 
Nepszabadsag, has given an account in these 
terms of the ‘acts of violence’ to which the 
two ‘accomplices’ of Nagy, Losonczy and 
Vasarhelyi, had resorted on 23 October: 


(23 October, p.m.). A few minutes after 
seven, several important people arrived at 
the radio station, which was being threatened 
by the demonstrators. Some of the Radio 
news editors admitted the journalists Geza 
Losonczy and Miklos Vasarhelyi by a back 
door, which was still unobstructed. A little 
while later, a member of the Central Com- 
mittee, Zoltan Szanto,” arrived on the scene. 
They had all come to try to give a peaceful 
turn to events. 


(Nepszabadsag, 24 January 1957, an 
anonymous and retrospective account of 
the ‘siege of the radio station’.) 


XXVII 


‘The members of the organisation set up a 
number of special underground centres to 
direct the armed uprising which was precipi- 
tated concurrently with the demonstration, 
using it as a legal screen. 


1. ‘as a legal screen’ 


Then the mass demonstration of 23 Octo- 
ber was legal. 


* Zoltan Szanto was to be deported by the 
Russians in November 1956 together with 
Nagy. 
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2. ‘the armed uprising’ 

This legal demonstration could have been 
the beginning of a peaceful revolution like 
the October revolution in Poland. It became 
an armed uprising when 

(a) the speech which Erno Gero made in 
the evening had made it appear that the 
leadership of the Party and of the State was 
not taking any notice of the perfectly peace- 
ful demands of the people; 

(b) an order was given to fire at the crowd 
who were demonstrating in front of the radio 
station, causing numerous casualties; 

(c) in the course of the night, Soviet tanks 
entered Budapest, demonstrating that the 
armed might of a foreign power was opposed 
to the demands of the Hungarian people. 

(We publish as an Appendix the observa- 
tions of the United Nations Special Commit- 
tee on this subject.) 


3. ‘to direct’ 


On the morning of 24 October, with Imre 
Nagy’s approval, a state of emergency was 
proclaimed, to ward off any armed action. 

A few hours later, speaking on the radio, 
Imre Nagy said: 


We are not preaching vengeance, we only 
want a peaceful policy. The government has 
therefore decided that all those who will will- 
ingly lay down their arms and give up the 
struggle will not become the object of any 
reprisals... . 


Extract from Imre Nagy’s broadcast on 
25 October: 


It is essential that fighting should cease im- 
mediately and that peace and order should 
be restored. 


Nagy broadcast, 28 October: 


In order to avoid further bloodshed and to 
secure a peaceful solution to the situation, 
the government has ordered an immediate 
and general cease-fire. The armed forces are 
forbidden to open fire unless attacked. At 
the same time the government invites all 
those who have taken up arms to refrain 
from fighting and to hand over their arms 
without delay. 


4. ‘concurrently’ 


In reality it is easy to prove that on 
23 October all the leaders of the ‘Nagy group’ 


were, ‘concurrently with the demonstration’, 
occupied with quite other things than the 
organisation of an armed uprising. 

Shortly after the beginning of the demons- 
tration, Miklos Gimes arrived at the offices 
of Szabad Nep (his return to the post from 
which he had been removed was imminent), 
to try to use his authority to obtain a peace- 
ful settlement. All the members of the staff 
of the paper can corroborate this. Apart from 
this, he was, with Pal Locsei, the only one 
to remain on the premises after their occu- 
pation by the demonstrators. These men, to 
all intents and purposes shut in with the 
machines for two days, together with the 
personnel of the printing-house, tried to safe- 
guard the very precious installations belong- 
ing to the newspaper. All the typographers 
and staff of the printing-house of Szabad Nep 
can corroborate this. 

As far as Losonczy and Vasarhelyi are 
concerned, they left the radio station where 
they had been trying to restore order (see 
section XXVI)—their ‘alibi’ is confirmed by 
the Kadar paper—after listening to Gero’s 
speech. (Nepszabadsag notes on this point 
that they were in the besieged building when 
they heard this speech.) They then went to 
the offices of Magyar Nemzet, of which they 
were both on the staff. They stayed in 
Losonczy’s room until the paper was put to 
bed. All the members of the staff of Magyar 
Nemzet can testify to this. 

Finally, as far as the head of the alleged 
plot, Imre Nagy, is concerned, he had re- 
mained at home with his son-in-law, Ferenc 
Janosi. As we have already stated in the 
preceding section, he had refused to attend 
the demonstration. This fact is also con- 
firmed by the report, already mentioned, 
given in the Kadar paper, Nepszabadsag, 
dated 24 January 1957: 


Those who were inside [the radio station] 
did not want to give up hope of a peaceful 
solution. Without even needing to discuss the 
matter, each one was thinking the same 
thing: perhaps if Imre Nagy ... they had to 
try it. Geza Losonczy went to the telephone. 
Imre Nagy replied at once. Those who were 
standing round Losonczy only heard part of 
the conversation, it is true. But they heard 
enough to understand that Imre Nagy had 
no intention of speaking. 
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Losonczy’s final words left no doubt about 
this: 

‘Yes, Uncle Imre, I understand.’ 

To the staff of the radio station, who were 
still waiting hopefully, Losonczy announced: 

‘If it had been the Political Bureau who 
had asked him, it would have been different.’ 


Later that evening, at the express request 
of several members of the government, Imre 
Nagy finally consented to go to Parliament 
to address the demonstrators assembled in 
Kossuth Square. From Parliament he went 
with his son-in-law and several leaders of 
the Petdéfi Circle, towards the Central Com- 
mittee headquarters nearby. From this time 
onwards, for several days, he did not leave 
the building of the Central Committee which 
was surrounded by Soviet tanks, and from 
which it was quite impossible to communi- 
cate with his closest friends. All the members 
of the present Hungarian government know 
this perfectly well. 

Imre Nagy and his friends had no possi- 
bility in those conditions either to ‘direct 
the armed uprising’, or even to organise it 
‘concurrently with the demonstration’. 
Neither the communiqué nor the White Book 
states how it could have been done. 


XXVIII 


‘One of these centres was established at the 
Budapest Police Headquarters, with Sandor 
Kopacsi, Jozsef Szilagyi, Miklos Gimes, 
Gyorgy Fazekas and Tamas Aczel as its 
members, Sandor Kopacsi executed the tasks 
worked out by the underground centre, 
thereby violating his oath of office, abusing 
his post as commissioner of police and delud- 
ing his subordinates. With a view to arming 
the insurgent forces opposed to the People’s 
Democracy and disorganising the armed 
forces loyal to socialism, he ordered the dis- 
trict police headquarters not to resist the 
insurgents, but to turn over their weapons 
and the police buildings to them. Kopacsi 
was thus responsible for the distribution of 
over 20,000 guns to the insurgents from the 
police stores.’ 


1. ‘The underground centre’ 
In his ‘confession’, reproduced in the White 


Book, Sandor Kopacsi does not say a word 
about this underground centre. Here is his 
reply to the president’s question: 


President: Were there any individuals not 
in police status, like writers and journalists, 
at the Central Police Headquarters after 
23 October? 

Kopacsi: Yes, there were. . . . The writers 
and journalists there, who kept in constant 
touch with Imre Nagy, discussed what was 
going on, that it was a revolution, a demo- 
cratic movement. . . . The outcome of this 
evaluation was that I wavered and issued 
orders that the district police headquarters 
should avoid clashes and rather try to reach 
an understanding with the attackers (op. cit., 
p. 53). 


The only ‘proof’ given by the White Book 
of the existence of this centre is the evidence 
of a police officer, Jozsef Balogh, about 
whom no personal information is supplied, 
and whose declarations anyhow reveal that 
the group in question was not concerned 
with armed action: 


They turned out memoranda. For example, 
they compiled a list for a rival government, 
right after the Imre Nagy government was 
set up, from which they omitted the com- 
munist members still acting in the Imre 
government. I saw this list myself (p. 52). 


Once more, what the Nagy partisans are 
accused of is compiling government lists. 
We should point out that the number of 
communists ‘still acting in the government’ 
was at the time twenty-one out of twenty- 
five! * 


The frivolity of the charge of a ‘secret 
centre’ is still more obvious from another 
passage in the White Book (vol. V, pp. 84-85): 

‘Imre Nagy granted an audience to a 
“workers delegation from Angyalfold” on 27 
October 1956. The delegation, with which the 
Prime Minister met for three hours, was a 
strange group. Most of the members of the 
delegation were well-known figures in Imre 
Nagy’s counter-revolutionary group’ [‘Most’ 
equals 4 out of 10.—Ed.]. 

What actually happened at this meeting? 

Excerpts from Jozsef Szilagyi’s confession: 

‘... We were received by Imre Nagy. Besides 
me, there were the members of the delgation, 
whose names I do not recall; as well as Tamas 
Aczel, Miklos Gimes, Pal Locsei—about ten 
of us in all. I asked Imre Nagy if he had any 
knowledge at all as to what was going on in 


—_ 


oo 
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2. ‘... executed the tasks worked out by the 
underground centre’ 


In his ‘confession’ quoted by the White 
Book, Kopacsi admits: 


When I received these instructions I was 
already informed of the appraisal of the 
Imre Nagy group and Fazekas, that they had 
declared the events a ‘pure democratic revo- 


the town and if he was aware that his name 
had been put to the decree on summary pro- 
ceedings, and that the Russians had been called 
on in his name. I reminded him that we had 
agreed on a different policy. Imre Nagy replied 
by saying that it was not he who had called 
in the Russians—but an attempt had been made 
to make him sign the resolution afterwards. 
As for the decree on summary proceedings, he 
had not signed it—as a matter of fact, others 
had put his signature to it. We told him that 
we had brought the delegation to him, so that 
they too might inform him about what was 
going on in the town. After that, all those 
present began talking, and I do not recall who 
said what. The delegation had brought no 
written demands—they only presented them 
orally. Finally Imre Nagy told them to have 
patience. He said that some important decisions 
were being hammered out and that next day 
(28 October) a statement would be made public 
“which will satisfy you”. “In that statement 
we will make it clear,” he said, “that the revo- 
lution is a national democratic revolution and 
not a counter-revolution; the withdrawal of the 
Russians from Budapest will be announced, and 
other announcements of major importance will 
be made.” At the end of about three hours we 
left Imre Nagy’s office reassured. We went back 
to the Budapest Police Headquarters. Kopacsi 
sent the members of the delegation home by 
car.” 

It emerges from Szilagyi’s confession: 

(a) That in the days preceding 27 October 
there was no contact at all between the mem- 
bers of the alleged Imre Nagy ‘conspiracy’ on 
the one part, and their so-called ‘accomplices’ 
on the other. These latter had to attach them- 
selves to a workers delegation in order to ob- 
tain access to the President of the Council, 
who was cut off from the outside world. 

(b) That Gimes, Locsei, and Szilagyi, who 
clearly appear on this occasion in the role of 
observers and not of ‘leaders’, undertook this 
démarche because of the discontent aroused 
by the measures of the Imre Nagy government. 
They had come to inform the Prime Minister 
of their anxiety. 

(c) That Imre Nagy was acting not according 
to any secret programme, but in agreement 
with the government and in its name. 


lution’. I concluded that I should act in con- 
formity with the policy of Imre Nagy, that 
was why I did not carry out the instructions 
of the higher authorities (p. 54). 


Kopacsi’s crime, therefore, is to have car- 
ried out the policy of his Prime Minister. 
The ‘higher authorities’ in question are: 
Andras Hegedus, then the Vice-President of 
the Council, and Laszlo Piros, then Minister 
of the Interior. These two men were relieved 
of their duties as from 27 October 1956 by 
the Party leadership. In December 1956, the 
leadership of the Kadar MSzMP banned 
them for life, as followers of Rakosi, from 
occupying any post in the working-class 
movement. 


3. ‘not to resist the insurgents’ 


In reality the verdict accuses Kopacsi of 
not having given orders to fire on the revo- 
lutionaries, of not having caused numerous 
casualties, as the AVH had done, but, while 
following the instructions of a legal govern- 
ment, of having tried to avoid all bloodshed, 
and of having sought a compromise with the 
insurgents. It is evident from the ‘confession’ 
of Kopacsi that he was extremely successful 
in this: 


I reached an agreement with the leaders of 
the insurgents on 25 or 26 October 1956, 
when we negotiated an armistice at the 
Budapest Police Headquarters. ... From this 
time on the insurgent leaders regularly visited 
the Budapest Police Headquarters. Around 
the end of October, they were elected to the 
Committee of the Special Police. They had a 
decisive influence in directing the Committee 
of the Special Police although fewer in num- 
bers than the representatives of the army 
and police (p. 55). 


4. ‘disorganising the armed forces loyal to 
socialism’ 


Proclamation of the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee for the maintenance of order: 


“While waiting for free democratic elections, 
we shall assist in the maintenance of order 
and shall carry out faithfully the measures 
taken by the government to frustrate the 
attempts made by reactionary agitators to 
restore the old order. In the interest of the 
consolidation of peace we shall disarm all 
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those who do not belong either to the army 
or to the police or to the National Guard.’ 
Signed: General Bela Kiraly and Colonel 
of Police Sandor Kopacsi. 
(Broadcast by Free Radio Kossuth, 3 
November 1956, in the news at 2.14 p.m.) 


5. Personal evidence 


As to the attitude of Kopacsi and his col- 
leagues, we give here the declaration of the 
only member of the alleged ‘underground 
centre’ who is not at present in prison: the 
writer Tamas Aczel, who fled abroad. 


On the night when the revolution broke out 
and on the following days, I went on several 
occasions to the office of the Colonel of 
Police, Sandor Kopacsi, at the Prefecture. 
The first night and the following day, 
Kopacsi had a rather hesitant attitude regard- 
ing the revolution. The other high officials 
at the Prefecture also showed signs of the 
same confusion. The head of the Prefecture 
and his officials made every effort during 
these days to prevent bloodshed, and to see 
that the measures aimed at putting an end 
to armed combat were respected. In this 
building on several occasions I met the 
journalists Miklos Gimes and Gyorgy 
Fazekas (the latter was Kopacsi’s brother- 
in-law), who had, like myself, come for news, 
and not to organise the ‘centre’. I never had 
any knowledge of the organisation or activity 
of any revolutionary centre whatsoever, and 
I have no knowledge of one to this day. 
What is certain is that Sandor Kopacsi be- 
came, from the end of October, one of the 
organisers and heads of the National Guard 
which largely contributed to avoiding blood- 
shed and to sparing human lives. Faithful 
to his oath, Kopacsi obeyed to the end the 
orders of the legal Hungarian government. 
An example taken at random is characteristic 
of his activity and his work: when the in- 
surgents arrested and brough to the police 
station Andor Berei, the president of the 
Planning Office, who had disguised himself, 
and his wife, Erzsebet Andics, head of the 
central department for agitation and propa- 
ganda, both high officials of the Party in 
Rakosi’s time, and when the couple had 
shown him papers proving that both were 
Soviet citizens, Kopacsi had them accom- 
panied by an armed escort to the Soviet 
Embassy in Budapest.” 

Besides the Berei couple who are still today 
enjoying excellent health, many people in 
their circle, who are now accusing Kopacsi 


**See Nepakarat, the central trade union 
organ, dated 3 November 1956, as given below, 
section XLII. 


of having organised the counter-revolution, 
were enabled at the time to save their lives 
and their possessions thanks to the steadfast- 
ness and uprightness of this man. 


(11 July 1958; signed: Tamas Aczel.) 
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‘Another sub-headquarters, set up on 
24 October, 1956, with Geza Losonczy, 
Ferenc Donath and Ferenc Janosi as mem- 
bers, collaborated closely with this group. 
Among other things, this group directed the 
subversive activity carried on in the army 
ranks, while systematically handing over to 
the insurgents the military plans of the armed 
forces defending the People’s Republic.’ 


1. ‘Another sub-headquarters’ 


From 24 October, Imre Nagy carried out 
the duties of President of the Council of 
Ministers, following his appointment, made 
in the regular way. As he was the head of the 
legal government of the country, what need 
had he, in order to send out his instructions 
to the armed forces, to act through the inter- 
mediary of clandestine ‘centres’? 

Furthermore, it is impossible to find out 
where and how the alleged clandestine centre 
functioned, about which the White Book 
only quotes by name the three ‘directors’ 
without giving the names of any of the other 
participants. 


2. ‘Losonczy, Donath and Janosi’ 


Ferenc Janosi remained for the whole time, 
on 24 October and the days following, at the 
central office of the Hungarian Workers 
Party, in the same building in Akademia- 
Street as Imre Nagy, who was—as we have 
already seen—completely isolated from the 
outside world. The Party officials whose evi- 
dence figures in the White Book are perfectly 
aware of this fact. 

As to Geza Losonczy and Ferenc Donath, 
elected on 24 October, the first to the Politi- 
cal Bureau and the second to the Party 
Secretariat, they took part on the same day 
in the discussions of the Central Committee. 
Later, Donath was asked by Imre Nagy (this 
time successfully) to prepare the speech which 
the Prime Minister was to give to Parliament, 
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while Losonczy undertook the discussions 
about future changes of personnel within the 
government—as is also shown by a piece of 
evidence quoted in another passage of the 
White Book: 


Istvan Markus, in the course of interroga- 
tion, stated: 

‘On 24 October—around noon as I recall— 
Losonczy called on the telephone. I think 
Zelk spoke with him. Losonczy called upon 
us (writers) to assist them by compiling a 
list of persons who we thought were suitable 
for the Central Committee and for the 
government then being reorganised. I spoke 
with him too. When I asked what kind of 
government it would be, he stated that he 
had in mind a government of broad national 
unity, headed by Imre Nagy’ (op. cit., p. 48). 


We must conclude from this that Losonczy 
was not concerned with the organisation of 
an underground centre. 


3. ‘while systematically handing over to the 
insurgents the military plans’ 


This fantastic accusation is not, in fact, 
backed up by any proof, either in the com- 
muniqué of the Ministry of Justice, or in the 
White Book published later. 


4. ‘the armed forces defending the People’s 

Republic’ 

The Hungarian army was already break- 
ing up in the first hours of the insurrection. 
Whole units went over to the side of the 
insurgents, and thousands of soldiers laid 
down their arms. The military commandants 
of numerous barracks—the commandant of 
the Mate Zalka barracks for example—an- 
nounced to the population that they were 
with the insurgents. The officer cadets— 
amongst them those of the Stalin School, 
training to become political officers—refused 
to carry out the orders of their superiors 
against the groups of insurgents. Not even 
sufficient military forces could be assembled 
to assure a guard for Parliament and the 
Party offices. 

A propagandist book published in 1957, 
and therefore with the approval of the Kadar 
government, recalls in these terms the first 
day of the revolution: 


The need for historical accuracy obliges us 
to say that there were in the crowd army 


officers in astonishing numbers and a con- 
siderable number of police officers. . . . One 
part of these officers opposed, both in word 
and deed, the forces of the AVH (State 
Security) who were defending the radio 
station. . . . The principal leaders of the little 
groups which were gathered in front of the 
Eastern railway station and in other places, 
were often army officers (The Struggle 
against the counter-revolution, Budapest, 
1957). 


All these facts give their true value to the 
accusations relating to the disintegration of 
the army and the handing over of military 
plans. 


XXX 


‘Imre Nagy and his accomplices established 
secret contact and conducted talks with re- 
presentatives of bourgeois restoration long 
before the October uprising and formed an 
alliance with them in the interest of seizing 
power by force. During these talks, Geza 
Losonezy and Sandor Haraszti, for instance, 
came to an agreement with Anna Kethly 
too on her participation in a future Imre 
Nagy government, making personal contact 
with her as early as July 1956 and, later, 
using Istvan Erdei as go-between.’ 


1. ‘bourgeois restoration’ 


The communiqué does not give the list 
of these representatives of ‘bourgeois restor- 
ation’ with whom Imre Nagy is said to have 
concluded an alliance. The only person men- 
tioned is Anna Kethly, one of the leaders 
of the Hungarian Social Democratic Party 
before the fusion of this party with the 
communists in 1948. 


2. ‘they came to an agreement with Anna 
Kethly’ 


The White Book is unable to produce the 
slightest proof of the meeting between Lo- 
sonczy and Anna Kethly, or, which is more 
important, of the existence of an agreement 
between them. It merely makes a brief 
allusion in an indirect form to a statement 
attributed to Haraszti: 


Sandor Haraszti stated in his testimony that 
the aim of the meeting and talks with Anna 
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Kethly was to become acquainted with her 
viewpoint regarding her re-assuming a part 
in political affairs, and to find out whether 
or not she would be willing to enter the 
ah government of Imre Nagy (op. cit., 
p. 38). 


As can be seen, this rather obscure pas- 
sage, which contains the only ‘particulars’ 
given by the White Book on this point of the 
accusation, does not give, this time, the date 
of the meeting and makes no mention of the 
agreement said to have been reached. 


3. ‘using Istvan Erdei as go-between’ 


As a fresh example typical of the means 
used by the White Book to establish the 
proof, we give below in full the statements 
attributed to Istvan Erdei and the commen- 
taries with which the White Book accom- 
panies this evidence: 


Istvan Erdei, former Social Democratic MP, 
who for a time was Secretary of State for 
Agriculture and who lfater retired to his 
kulak estate, related in his testimony that in 
September 1956 Imre Nagy conferred with 
him. Erdei testified as follows about this: 

‘Concerning my views about agriculture, 
he asked me whether they represented the 
conception of the Social Democratic Party. 
I replied: Anna Kethly read it and approved 
it, there was no objection to it on the part of 
Jozsef Takacs either. I said that the Social 
Democratic Party will have to come into 
existence legally. 

‘... I warned Imre Nagy against taking 
half measures. He understood my standpoint 
well. He immediately informed me: He was 
not taking half-measures. 

‘Finally Imre Nagy asked me in what area 
of work I would like to employ my abilities? 
I replied: Should my Party appoint me I 
would gladly fill the post of under-secretary 
of state in the Ministry of Agriculture... .’ 
(op. cit., pp. 38-9). 


The White Book comments: 


Istvan Erdei’s attitude left no doubt as to 
the conditions which would make possible 
co-operation between the Imre Nagy group 
and the Kethly group. Imre Nagy willingly 
accepted these conditions—the relinquishing 
of the Party’s leading role, the breaking of 
working-class unity, the creation of and 
giving power to other parties, thereby liqui- 
dating the people’s regime. These conditions 
dovetailed with his own plans. That was why 
he understood Istvan Erdei’s standpoint so 


well, and immediately declared also that ‘he 
would not take half-measures’. There is no 
doubt what Imre Nagy and Istvan Erdei 
meant by a ‘whole solution’. Not the correc- 
tion of the mistakes and reforms, but a 
change of regime. The overthrow of the law- 
ful order of the Hungarian People’s Re- 
public, of worker-peasant rule (op. cit., p. 39). 


Such are the conclusions drawn by the White 
Book from the simple fact that Imre Nagy 
had consulted a non-communist expert on 
the subject of agriculture! 


4. Mrs Kethly’s statement 


In connection with these allegations in the 
communiqué, Anna Kethly sent the follow- 
ing statement to the editors of the present 
work: 


Rakosi’s dictatorship had brought the 
country to a political, economic, and moral 
crisis which some communists, possessing in 
spite of their convictions a certain critical 
sense, could not deny. These communists— 
writers, journalists, and Marxist economists 
—shared the ideas of Imre Nagy on the in- 
evitable necessity of finding a way out. 

Faced with the growing activity of these 
men, the politicians grouped round Rakosi 
tried to cut the ground from under their feet 
by themselves taking the initiative in making 
changes. They sought to establish contacts 
with the former leaders of the working class 
and of the trades unions which they had 
destroyed. By inducing these former leaders 
to take part in the activity of the Patriotic 
Popular Front, they hoped to regain the con- 
fidence of the desperate masses, in order to 
be able to continue their experiment. Thus 
a few weeks before the revolution, / was in- 
vited to meet one of the leaders of Rakosi’s 
group. He asked me if I were prepared to 
help him find a way out. I rejected this pro- 
posal categorically, with the less hesitation 
in that it was made to me personally and 
that there was no question of authorising 
my Party to resume its activities. 

Much later, at the very beginning of the 
revolution—in October, therefore, and not 
in July—I did in fact meet Geza Losonczy. 
He asked me the same question as the 
follower of Rakosi of whom I spoke earlier. 
As I had great respect for Imre Nagy, as I 
knew that he was motivated by honourable 
intentions, and as I believed him capable of 
halting the progress towards collapse, of re- 
establishing peace and of bringing about the 
detente for which the whole people hoped, I 
did not reject the proposal, but I made my 
co-operation dependent on several condi- 
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tions. Essentially I asked that the Social 
Democratic Party be authorised to take up 
its activities again, and that free elections 
should be organised after the withdrawal of 
the Soviet troops and the re-establishment 
of peace. Geza Losonczy replied that the 
acceptance of these two principal conditions 
was out of the question. He assured me in 
an unanswerable tone that his friends and he 
were determined to maintain the hegemony 
of the Communist Party, and that they were 
not even prepared to abandon the political 
monopoly enjoyed by that Party. 

According to him, the elements of other 
political parties which were in agreement 
with the regime could never play any but a 
subsidiary role within the Patriotic Popular 
Front. Losonczy’s answer was equally nega- 
tive and categorical on the subject of hold- 
ing free democratic elections on the lines of 
Western countries. Thus this meeting had 
no result. Under these conditions my partici- 
pation in a government of Imre Nagy’s was 
not even considered. 

Istvan Erdei was secretary of the Hod- 
mezovasarhely section of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, and also of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federation of Agricultural 
Workers. Coming from a rural environment, 
he continued to show particular interest in 
agricultural problems, which he studied care- 
fully. He was a close friend of the so-called 
populist writers and knew from personal ex- 
perience the situation in that part of 
Hungary called Viharsarok [‘stormy corner’, 
to the south-east of the country], the question 
of land redistribution, and the difficulties of 
the peasants. 

In 1948, after the suppression of the Social 
Democratic Party, he had retired to his farm 
near Hodmezévasarhely where he lived and 
worked alone. Very occasionally he would 
come to visit the members of his family who 
lived in a Budapest suburb. After my release 
from prison in 1954 he twice came to see me 
during his visits to Budapest. I do not know 
what means can have been used to force him 
to make a false statement on the role of 
intermediary he is said to have played be- 
tween Geza Losonczy* and myself. In the 
course of my brief conversations with Istvan 
Erdei, the question was not even touched 
upon. I do not even know whether Geza 
Losonczy knew him. As Istvan Erdei is at 


In the version given by the White Book, 
Losonczy has already been replaced by Nagy, 
and Istvan Erdei’s role of intermediary is re- 
tained only in an extremely imprecise way. 
Erdei himself nowhere claims that he played 
this part. It should be noted that Mrs Kethly’s 
statement was made before the publication of 
the White Book, vol. V.—Ed. 


the moment serving a long prison sentence, 
it is impossible to ask him. 

No agreement was reached about my par- 
ticipation in a possible Nagy government, 
neither directly between Geza Losonczy and 
myself, nor indirectly by the agency of 
Istvan Erdei. This contingency was all the 
more unlikely in that until I left Budapest 
for Vienna on November Ist, that is, includ- 
ing the revolution as well, I had constantly 
and most firmly rejected the idea of partici- 
pating in the government, either as an indi- 
vidual or on a mandate from my Party. I 
was too uneasy about the activity of the 
traitors who were again trying to infiltrate 
our ranks to exchange my post in the organi- 
sation of our reformed Party for a minis- 
terial portfolio. It was only on 2 November 
that my Party delegated me to the govern- 
ment, and this news was a surprise to me. 

All I have said here can be confirmed by 
all my friends whom I told of this decision 
immediately after my arrival in Vienna on 
1 November. 

Anna Kethly 

Brussels, 18 July 1958 


5. The Social Democratic Party and the 
Nagy government 


In the Budapest Nepszabadsag of 29 May 
1957, Imre Szenes, under the title Their Last 
Day, wrote: 


In the halls of Parliament where the Social 
Democrats, the Smallholders, and the mem- 
bers of the Peasants Party debated, the 
struggle was fierce. The question was who 
would represent these parties within the 
government? Some days before the Social 
Democrats had thought that tactically it 
would be better for the Party to remain in 
opposition for a certain length of time. It 
was only when the Social Democrats had 
found sufficiently strong popular support by 
their activity in the opposition that they 
would have wanted to put forward their 
claim—before or after the elections—to lead 
the government. 


Thus, according to the official paper of 
Kadar’s party, the Social Democratic Party 
was still thinking some days before the ‘last 
day of the revolution’, that is, at the end of 
October 1956, of remaining outside the 
government. Doubtless the author of the 
article did not yet know of the secret agree- 
ment made in July 1956 for Social Demo- 
cratic participation in the Nagy ministry! 
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XXXI 


‘Imre Nagy had resolved in December 1955 
to re-establish the former ‘coalition’ parties 
and to form a government with them. 


1. ‘re-establish the former parties’ 


This statement in the communiqué—re- 
peated almost word for word by Janos 
Kadar in his speech on returning from Bul- 
garia (Nepszabadsag, 1 July 1958)—seems to 
betray a foreign inspiration (Soviet, in fact), 
or at the very least to reflect a superficial 
knowledge of the political situation in Hun- 
gary. In fact, though the coalition govern- 
ment of 1945 was from 1948 onwards 
replaced in practice by the monopoly of the 
single party, the ‘former parties’ existed none 
the less, on paper, in 1956. Each of them 
even had a headquarters. In this context we 
publish in facsimile the entries concerning 
these parties from the telephone directory in 
use from 1951 to 1954. The address and 
telephone number of the parties marked with 
a stroke were published again in the 1954 
directory, with the sole exception of the 
Independent Hungarian Democratic Party. 

Furthermore, the Constitution of the 
People’s Republic adopted in 1949 does not 
stipulate that the Communist Party alone has 
the right to form a government. These are 
the articles of this Constitution, which is still 
in force, which have a bearing on the 
question: 


Article 2 

II. In the Hungarian People’s Republic, 
the power belongs to the working people. 
The workers of town and country exercise 
this power by the intermediary of deputies 
elected by and responsible to the people. 


Article 10 


I. The supreme organ of state power is 
the National Assembly. 

If. The National Assembly chosen by the 
sovereign people exercises all the rights, and 
defines the organisation, the direction, and 
the conditions of governmental power. 


2. ‘Imre Nagy had resolved... 

The suppression of the rule of the single 
party and the re-establishment of a multi- 
party government, considered as the only 


possible issue in the civil war, were not 
decided by Imre Nagy but by the presidium 
of the Hungarian Workers Party (Commu- 
nist). This decision was taken, not in 
December 1955 but on 30 October 1956. 
It was brought to the knowledge of the 
public by Radio Budapest at 14.30 hours 
in the course of a broadcast in which Imre 
Nagy, Zoltan Tildy, Ferenc Erdei, and Janos 
Kadar took part. Kadar, who spoke last, 
made the following declaration: 


Deeply conscious of my responsibility, and 
in order to spare our people and our working 
masses any more bloodshed, I declare that 
all the members of the presidium of the 
Hungarian Workers Party are in agreement 
with the decisions taken today by the Council 
of Ministers. 


The presidium of the Hungarian Workers 
Party who thus approved, as Kadar declared, 
the return to a coalition government, were 
the following six people: Antal Apro, Janos 
Kadar, Karoly Kiss, Ferenc Munnich, Imre 
Nagy, and Zoltan Szanto. Of these six people, 
four hold the following posts at present: 


Ferenc Munnich: President of the Council. 

Antal Apro: First Vice-president of the 
Council. 

Janos Kadar is the First Secretary of the 
Hungarian Workers Socialist Party, or 
MSzMP (Communist Party). 

Karoly Kiss is Secretary of the MSzMP. 


3. Janos Kadar and the multi-party regime 


Ten days after the revolution had been 
crushed and his government had been 
installed, thanks to Soviet armed interven- 
tion, Janos Kadar declared that he was still 
a partisan of a multi-party regime. The 
central organ of the MSzMP published on 
15 November 1956 the following statement 
made by Kadar to the members of a workers’ 
delegation: 


Let us consider the position of the Party 
monopoly. We want a multi-party system 
and truly free elections. We know that will 
not be easy... . We must envisage the possi- 
bility of meeting total defeat at the elections, 
but if we have competition in the elections, 
the Communist Party can recover the neces- 
sary strength to gain the confidence of the 
working masses. 


— 
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In its editorial of 18 November 1956, Nep- 
szabadsag takes up the theme of this declara- 
tion: 


The MSzMP does not wish to maintain the 
single party regime. Experience shows us that 
a single party cannot undertake the responsi- 
bility of governing the country. 


4, Khrushchev’s attitude to plurality of 
parties 


We take now from M. Jean-Pierre Vigier, 
a French communist well known in uni- 
versity circles, the following quotation from 
Nikita Khrushchev, designed to reassure 
possible allies of the communists in a new 
Popular Front: 


...It is said today in the West that collabor- 
ation between the communists and other 
parties, notably the socialists, is only of a 
temporary nature, and that after taking 
power the communists would swallow up the 
socialists. . . . In fact, the communists think 
it not only possible but necessary to collabo- 
rate with the non-communist parties after 
taking power (from L’Express, 21 August 
1958). 


XXXII 


‘However, he [Nagy] went much further than 
that after he had obtained the post of Prime 
Minister by force and deceit and with the 
support of the counter-revolutionary forces. 
He permitted and made possible, contrary to 
the constitution, the unrestrained formation 
of seventy parties and organisations during 
the few days of the counter-revolution. These 
organisations included  bourgeois-fascist 
parties banned by the Peace Treaty, such as 
the Party of Hungarian Life, the Christian 
Democratic Party, the Christian Hungarian 
Party, the Hungarian People’s Party, the 
National Rally, the Christian Front, the 
Catholic People’s Party, the Christian 
People’s Party, and the fascist Arrow-Cross 
Party in Gyor, 


1. ‘by force and deceit’ 


Everybody knows that Imre Nagy was 
appointed to the office of head of the govern- 
ment by the Centra! Committee of the Hun- 
garian Workers Party on 24 October 1956 


because he was the only person whose name 
could still have a pacifying effect the day 
after the troubles started. 


During its meeting on 24 October 1956, the 
Central Committee of the Workers Party 
confirmed Comrade Erno Gero in his office 
of First Secretary. The Central Committee 
will have as secretaries comrades Ferenc 
Donath, Janos Kadar, and Gyula Kallai. The 
Central Committee recommended the Presi- 
dential Council of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic to appoint Comrade Imre Nagy to 
the post of President of the Ministerial 
Council. . . . (Official communiqué read over 
Radio Budapest at 8.13 on 24 October 1956, 
and reproduced later in all the press). 


In order to avoid contradicting these well- 
known facts, the White Book formulates the 
accusation in the following terms: 


At the time Imre Nagy became Prime Mini- 
ster, the pertinent leading state organs also 
decided on the major immediate tasks of the 
government in the given situation . . . [that 
is, the ‘pertinent organs’ of the Party.—Ed.]. 

Imre Nagy agreed to these decisions with- 
out objection, and, on the basis of them, he 
accepted the appointment as Prime Minister. 
He misled and duped the Presidential Coun- 
cil of the People’s Republic. . . . Imre Nagy 
did not execute the decisions binding upon 
him (op. cit., p. 47). 


Nagy is therefore accused of not executing 
the decisions of those same ‘pertinent leaders’ 
whose senseless policy had provoked the 
outbreak of the insurrection. 

In fact, this accusation itself does not 
correspond with the facts. The Central 
Committee of the Hungarian Workers Party 
had, in panic, taken two decisions for sup- 
pressing the revolution: 


(a) a call for help to the Soviet armed 
forces, 

(b) the proclamation of a state of emer- 
gency. 

Imre Nagy protested against the Soviet 
military intervention, but this had already 
taken place, without his wishing it, when he 
was appointed the following morning to be 
head of the government. As for the state of 
emergency, this was also announced over the 
wireless before Imre Nagy entered upon his 
duties, but in his name. 
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The accusation also charges Imre Nagy 
with having sabotaged the armed struggle 
against the rebels: 


He prevented the enforcement of martial 
law against the armed insurgents, which he 
had signed himself. By threatening to resign™ 
he prevented the loyal forces from annihilat- 
ing the counter-revolutionaries entrenched in 
Corvin Alley or forcing them to surrender 
(op. cit., p. 89). 


The question arises why the ‘competent 
leading organs’ did not accept Nagy’s 
resignation. Here we come to the heart of 
the problem: the leaders of the Communist 
Party needed Imre Nagy whom they used 
as @ lightning-conductor. It was not Imre 
Nagy who ‘duped’ and ‘misled’ them, but 
they who wished to exploit Imre Nagy to 
stop the revolution. 


2. ‘he made possible’... 


Since the insurrection of the Hungarian 
people had, in the days following 23 October, 
broken the terrorist organisation of the 
AVH, until then the principal instrument 
of the central power, and had obtained the 
recognition of the fundamental liberties, the 
re-forming of political organisations no 
longer depended on the government’s 
authorisation. In the name of these newly- 
won liberties all kinds of organisations 
sprang up everywhere, without waiting for 
authorisation from above. 

Besides, the Nagy government was wholly 
taken up in its negotiations with the Soviet 
Union, and never occupied itself with the 
question of the authorisation of parties and 
other organisations. All the ‘documents’ pro- 
duced by the White Book on this subject are 
either simple requests for authorisation 
addressed to the government by various 
organisations and newspapers, or declara- 
tions by which such and such an organisa- 
tion made known its existence without 
having requested authorisation (see the 
facsimiles in the appendix). Here too, on this 


2° The phrase ‘By threatening to resign’ does 
not appear in the English edition of the White 
Book; it is in the French edition. See foot- 
note 31, p. 88.—Ed. 


subject, is a significant passage from the 
White Book: 


The Independent Smallholders Party (FKP) 
also waited the counter-revolution fully pre- 
pared. The evidence given by Zoltan Tildy 
indicates this fact: 

A large number of former FKP members 
gathered on 24 October, the day after the 
outbreak of the counter-revolution, in the 
Zarda Street headquarters of the Small- 
holders Party. A heated dispute took place 
here concerning the activity of certain indi- 
viduals. Janos Csorba conducted the debate 
as chairman by seniority... . 

. . . The issue considered at this meeting 
was the expulsion of individuals from the 
Party who had held posts in the People’s 
Democracy after 1949—that is, Istvan Dobi, 
Jozsef Bognar, Gyula Ortutay, Laszlo Pesta 
(op. cit., p. 102). 


From this passage it emerges: 


(a) that the Smallholders Party existed be- 
fore the revolution (‘counter-revolution’ 
in the text); 

(b) that the leaders of this Party had not 
waited for Imre Nagy’s authorisation 
before beginning its re-organisation. 


3. The seventy parties and organisations 


The Ministry of Justice’s communiqué 
only lists nine out of seventy organisations. 
The White Book (p. 101) mentions twenty- 
one, of which two did not come into being 
during the revolution (the Smallholders Party 
and the Peasants Party), and of which four 
had been authorised in 1945 by the Inter- 
Allied Control Commission as democratic 
and anti-fascist parties (the Social Demo- 
cratic Party and the Bourgeois Democratic 
Party, as well as the two parties already men- 
tioned, which had never been dissolved). 
Forty-nine parties and organisations are still 
missing from the roll-call in the White Book. 
Moreover, even of the organisations enumer- 
ated, several exist only in the imagination 
of the present Hungarian rulers or of some 
adventurers of the revolution. 


4. ‘at Gyér’ 


At Gyér extremist elements wanted to hold 
a large public meeting last Tuesday. ... But 
the workers of Gyér dispersed this meeting 
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themselves and foiled the attempt to form a 
‘counter-government’. 

We want no fascism, said Attila Kovacs, a 
worker in the car factory at Gy6r, after these 
events. We have had enough of arbitrary 
power, whether the oppressor is called 
Szalasi [bead of the Nazi government of 
the ‘Arrow-Cross’ during the German occu- 
pation 1944—-5.—Eds.] or Rakosi. We want 
neither the one nor the other. We want to 
live in peace, without fear. We are free Hun- 
garians and at no price will we renounce the 
liberty we have just won (Magyar Honved, 
1 November 1956). 


5. Contrary to the Constitution and the 
Peace Treaty. 


No paragraph of the Hungarian consti- 
tution promulgated in 1949 forbids the exis- 
tence of different political organisations. 

As for the Peace Treaty, it expressly 
Stipulates that the fundamental freedoms 
should be guaranteed. We give the text of the 
first paragraph of Article II of the treaty 
signed in Paris with Hungary on 10 February 
1947: 


Hungary will take all necessary steps to en- 
sure to every person under her jurisdiction, 
without distinction to race, sex, language, or 
religion, the enjoyment of the rights of man 
and the fundamental freedoms, including the 
freedom of speech, the freedom of the press 
and of publication, the freedom of religion, 
the freedom of opinion, and of meeting. 


It is therefore plainly the single-party 
system which violated and continues to 
violate the provisions of the Peace Treaty. 


AXXUHI 


‘The conspiratorial group of Imre Nagy con- 
cluded an alliance with other groups of 
reactionary extremists, too, so as to guaran- 
tee their power,’ 


1. ‘so as to guarantee their power’ 


Was there any need for Imre Nagy to 
form an alliance with ‘groups of reactionary 
extremists’ in order to ‘guarantee his power’ 
when this power was already in his hands— 
according to the accusation from 23 October 
1956? But let us suppose this absurd thesis 
to be true for the moment, and continue. 


2. an alliance 


Which then were these ‘groups of reac- 
tionary extremists’ with whom Imre Nagy is 
supposed to have formed an alliance? The 
Ministry of Justice communiqué is silent on 
this subject. As for the White Book pub- 
lished in August, it upholds this accusation 
while basing itself on one fact only, the case 
of Jozsef Dudas. 

Head of one of the armed groups of rebels, 
Jozsef Dudas was without doubt personally 
very ambitious. In his paper Magyar Fugget- 
lenseg (Hungarian Independence) he de- 
manded that positions of command be 
allotted to his friends and to himself: he 
himself would have liked to have obtained 
the post of Minister of War. He did in fact 
succeed in arranging an interview for himself 
on 30 October with the head of the govern- 
ment, Imre Nagy, but the latter did not offer 
him a position, and came to no agreement 
with him. 

The White Book produces the following 
evidence on the subject of this interview, 
under the title ‘The gory handshake of Imre 
Nagy with Jozsef Dudas’: 


(i) On 30 October, Losonczy and Donath 
‘met Dudas in the “Revolutionary Commit- 
tee of Intellectuals” . .. in order to negoti- 
ate’ (op. cit., p. 97). 


The White Book publishes only two state- 
ments (those of Markus and Tanczos) about 
the subject matter of these ‘negotiations’, 
from both of which one fact only emerges, 
that is to say, that Dudas made certain de- 
mands. The editors of the present work have 
received on this subject the following state- 
ment from Balazs Nagy, who is also men- 
tioned in the White Book as having taken 
part in these negotiations: 


Dudas did in fact make the demands men- 
tioned in Markus’s statement. These demands 
were, incidentally, already well known, as 
they had previously appeared in Dudas’ 
paper. In their position as leaders of the 
Revolutionary Committee of Intellectuals, 
Donath and Losonczy strongly opposed any 
call for the intervention of U.N. troops, so 
strongly that the discussion made no further 
progress. 


Gi) On p. 98 the White Book attempts to 
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dramatise the meeting between Dudas and 
Imre Nagy. 


And Imre Nagy, too—true to the role he had 
deliberately undertaken—impatiently waited 
for the meeting with the leaders of the ‘head- 
hunters’. Mrs Jozsef Balogh, Imre Nagy’s 
secretary, said the following in this connec- 
tion: ‘Jozsef Dudas, and later Dudas’s wife, 
pressed for the meeting more than once. 
Finally they decided on the afternoon of the 
next day.’ 


The White Book then quotes the communi- 
qué published next day in Dudas’ paper on 
these negotiations. 


The negotiations are proceeding in an 
auspicious atmosphere on the basis of the 
proposals made by Jozsef Dudas. . . . The 
proposals put forward by the insurgents will 
be submitted to the government by Imre 
Nagy, Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
(op. cit., p. 99). 


This communiqué itself reveals clearly that 
Dudas left empty-handed after his interview 
with Imre Nagy. With regard to the details 
of this interview, the editors of the present 
work received the following statement, also 
by Balazs Nagy: 


In my position as official delegate of the 
Revolutionary Committee of Intellectuals, I 
was present at the interview granted to 
Jozsef Dudas by Imre Nagy in the early 
afternoon of 30 October. This time Dudas 
began by asking the government to recognise 
him as the leader and the legally qualified 
representative of the armed rebel groups as a 
whole. On this basis he claimed, and even 
demanded, that the government should allot 
the task of maintaining order, in collabora- 
tion with the army and the police, to the 
groups of rebels under his orders, in fact to 
Dudas himself. Following an extremely lively 
and vehement discussion, Imre Nagy refused 
to recognise Dudas as the leader of ail the 
rebels; in these circumstances he was not 
disposed to grant Dudas’s demands as to the 
maintaining of order. Nagy emphasised that 
the maintaining of order was the business of 
the government, which would take appropri- 
ate action, making sure that it was acting for 
the best. At this point, Nagy broke off the 
negotiations, but at Dudas’s wish, he agreed 
to the publication of a communiqué on the 
interview. Then he left the room, before the 
text had been drafted, for he obviously 
accorded little importance to the whole affair. 


Let us add two more pieces of information 
about the ‘gory handshake’: 


(1) During the evening of 2 November, 
the chief of police, Kopacsi, arrested and 
imprisoned Jozsef Dudas, on Nagy’s instruc- 
tions, for illegal activities. 

(2) In January 1957, the judicial authori- 
ties of Kadar’s government condemned Jo- 
zsef Dudas to death for having ‘attempted to 
overthrow the legal government of Imre 
Nagy’ and this sentence was carried out (see 
point II). 


3. The government of Imre Nagy and the 
reactionaries 


With regard to the attitude of the ‘con- 
spiratorial group of Imre Nagy’ to the 
reaction, the charges made in the accusation 
can be effectively answered by the statements 
made and the articles written by the accused 
themselves and their ‘accomplices’ during the 
revolution. 


We consider that the counter-revolutionary 
elements are fairly strong in the country. 
The government has declared unanimously 
that it will make no concession with regard 
to the positive achievements of the last twelve 
years, for example agrarian reform, national- 
isation of factories, and social legislation. It 
has also decided to preserve the conquests of 
the present revolution, in particular national 
independence, equality of laws, and the 
liberty to build a socialism based, not on 
dictatorship, but on democratic principles. 
The government is determined not to tolerate 
the return of capitalism in Hungary (state- 
ment by Geza Losonczy at a press conference 
held 3 November 1956). 

The counter-revolutionary danger - still 
exists and it threatens our revolution. Freed 
from one prison (that of Stalinism), do not 
allow the country to become a prison of 
another colour. Watch over the factories, the 
mines, and the land, which must remain in 
the hands of the people (Anna Kethly, 
Nepszava, 1 November 1956). 

The National Guard, the Revolutionary 
Committee, and the workers councils are 
entirely in the hands of the Freedom Fighters 
who are fighting on two fronts: against the 
Stalinists and against the reactionaries. 
(Statement by Pal Maleter to the Hungarian 
press at the Kilian Barracks on the evening 
of 2 November.) 
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XXXIV 


‘This group “rehabilitated” Jozsef Mind- 
szenty, former prince primate, who had been 
sentenced lawfully and with good cause and 
pushed him forward against the People’s 
Republic. Mindszenty, after they had reached 
agreement with him through Zoltan Tildy, 
came out with a programme of capitalist 
restoration in a@_ radio broadcast on 
3 November,’ 


1. ‘This group’ 

‘This group’ which ‘rehabilitated’ Cardinal 
Mindszenty was in fact the legal government 
of Hungary. We have no knowledge of any 
protest on this point lodged by the Minister 
of State, Janos Kadar. 


2. ‘former prince primate’ 

The Vatican had never relieved Cardinal 
Mindszenty of his title of Primate of Hun- 
gary. No other authority has the power to 
pronounce such a dismissal from office. 


3. The rehabilitation of Mindszenty 


Cardinal Mindszenty was condemned to 
life imprisonment by the Budapest court 
in 1949. The communiqué, however, is silent 
on the fact that, in the middle of the Rakosi 
era, to be more precise on 17 July 1955, the 
Ministry of Justice had authorised the ‘sus- 
pension’ of the sentence on Jozsef Mind- 
szenty. Thus the judicial rehabilitation of the 
prelate had begun more than a year before 
the Hungarian revolution. 

That the Cardinal should be allowed to 
return to his duties was one of the demands 
of a large proportion of the people during 
the revolution, mostly in Catholic circles. 
Imre Nagy, who was attempting to appease 
public feeling, had to pay heed to this de- 
mand, which was the more logical in view 
of the fact that the judgment pronounced 
against the Cardinal in 1949 had de facto 
been annulled. 

This is the text of the document of re- 
habilitation: 


The Hungarian national government declares 
that the procedure initiated against Prince 
Primate Cardinal Jozsef Mindszenty in 1948 


is devoid of legal foundation, and that the 
accusations made against him by the former 
system were unfounded. On the basis of the 
above the Hungarian national government 
announces that the measures in deprivation 
of Prince Primate Mindszenty’s rights are 
annulled and that the Prince Primate may 
consequently enjoy every civil and ecclesi- 
astic right without limitation. 


Imre Nagy, President of the Council. 
(White Book, p. 104.) 


4. ‘sentenced lawfully and with good cause’ 


The Archbishop of Kalocsa, J. Grosz, was 
also condemned ‘lawfully and with good 
cause’ to fifteen years imprisonment. Ac- 
cording to the indictment in the Grosz case 
in 1951, the Archbishop had admitted: 


‘The conspiracy which I organised had begun 
to form armed groups, whose purpose it was 
to overthrow the People’s Republic and seize 
power.’ 

Jozsef Grosz admitted that he had been 
put directly into touch with the criminal 
organisation by Mindszenty, and that he had 
accepted its aims (The Trial of Jozsef Grosz, 
pp. 373 and 9). 


Five years later, in the summer of 1956, 
Archbishop Grosz was released without any 
official ‘rehabilitation’ and now occupies the 
post of head of the Hungarian episcopal body. 
On 7 December 1957, this same prelate was 
awarded the Order of the Flag of the People’s 
Republic of Hungary (second class) by the 
Presidential Council ‘for his efforts to im- 
prove relations between Church and State’. 


5. The role of Cardinal Mindszenty during 
the revolution 


(a) The speech broadcast by Cardinal 
Jozsef Mindszenty on 3 November expressed 
solely the personal opinions of the prelate, 
for which he alone is responsible. The gov- 
ernment did not invite Cardinal Mindszenty 
to air his views by radio: the truth is that 
the Cardinal, like many other public figures, 
simply received permission to speak in front 
of the microphone. In fact, during the revo- 
lution, unlike the practice of the Rakosi 
and Gero regimes, the radio gave rights of 
speech over the air to representatives of 
various sections of public opinion. 

(b) Whatever interpretation may be put 
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on the role of Cardinal Mindszenty during 
the revolution, his speech contained no 
phrase hinting at the re-establishment of the 
old reactionary regime. To quote him: 


We live in a constitutional state, in a class- 
less society, and share in our democratic 
conquests. We are for private property 
limited justly and legally by the interests of 
society. As Head of the Catholic Church in 
Hungary, I declare, as the Council of Bishops 
did in a public letter in 1945, that we do not 
oppose just historical progress and that we 
encourage useful improvements in all fields. 


Elsewhere the prelate asked the workers to 
take up their work again, to re-establish 
production, thus showing himself to be 
against the prolongation of the strike. Fur- 
thermore, he declared that Hungary should 
live on good terms with the East as with 
the West, and condemned any arbitrary 
action: ‘any personal vengeance must be 
denounced and prevented’. 

(c) What is, however, true is that Cardinal 
Mindszenty showed in this speech little sym- 
pathy with the leaders of the government in 
power. He called them ‘participators and 
heirs of the deposed regime’. This sort of 
language disputes the validity of the hypo- 
thesis, put out by the prosecution, that there 
had been an alliance between the Nagy 
government and Cardinal Mindszenty. Inci- 
dentally, the official literary organ of the 
present regime, Elet es Irodalom, expresses 
the same opinion in its issue of 10 May 1957. 
In fact, the author of the article in question, 
recalling the last day of the Nagy govern- 
ment, describes the attitude of Cardinal 
Mindszenty thus: 


Everybody knew already that the negotia- 
tions undertaken with Mindszenty in the 
afternoon had come to nothing. The Cardinal 
had other aims in view than the support of 
the Nagy government. 


(The three faces of Imre Nagy, by Rudolph 
Szamos.) 


XXXV 


‘The Imre Nagy group likewise came to an 
agreement with the bourgeois-fascist Hun- 
garian emigrés in the pay of the imperialists. 
The statement made on 28 October 1956, by 


Bela Varga, Chairman of the so-called 
“National Committee’, substantiates this fact. 
He declared “The members of the committee 
are in constant touch with the leaders of the 
Hungarian uprising’. Subsequently, Zoltan 
Tildy agreed by telephone with Ferenc Nagy, 
who had arrived in Vienna to support the 
counter-revolution, that the emigrés would 
back Imre Nagy's government.’ 


1. Imre Nagy and the emigrés 


An important section of the emigrés and 
their press continued even during the revo- 
lution violently to attack Imre Nagy, whom 
they identified—as far as his intentions went 
—with Rakosi and Gero. On 29 October 
1956, after the conclusion of the cease-fire, 
Radio Free Europe spoke of Imre Nagy in 
these terms: 


If anyone had a moment’s doubt whether it 
was worth while, whether they should keep 
on fighting, whether there is a way to reach 
any acceptable understanding with the pre- 
sent government—there can be no doubts: 
Imre Nagy’s speech last Sunday has dispelled 
all doubts. That speech, friends of my radio 
audience, was not harmless. That Sunday 
speech was intended as a stink-bomb to dope 
the people, and make them drop their 
weapons. It should be realised at last that 
the Hungarian people have risen against the 
communist system as a whole. That is what 
they want to overthrow. And they are not 
such fools as to surrender their weapons of 
their own free will, thereby preserving that 
evil power whose principal institutions have 
secured the fatuous attachment of Imre 
Nagy. 

(This text of the broadcast is reproduced 

from the Hungarian Government White 

Book, vol. IV, p. 14.) 


2. The statement of Bela Varga 


Bela Varga played an active part in the 
resistance movement during the second world 
war. He saved the lives of more than two 
thousand French prisoners of war who had 
escaped from Nazi camps. In 1945 he 
was elected President of the first National 
Assembly at a time when the country was 
under Soviet occupation. During the sum- 
mer of 1947, shortly before the total take- 
over of power by the Communist Party, 
he fled abroad. With regard to his statement 


: 
fi 
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of 28 October, to which the communiqué 
of the Ministry of Justice refers, it is not 
impossible that Bela Varga was in fact in 
contact with certain rebels, but this does not 
in any way prove that he was in contact with 
the Nagy government. Incidentally, up to 
28 October, the rebels were also enemies of 
the government, whose leader thus could not 
have been at the same time one of the ‘leaders 
of the revolution’ mentioned by Bela Varga! 


4. The telephone call by Ferenc Nagy 


An interesting episode was the telephone 
conversation reported to the Committee as 
having taken place between Mr Tildy and 
Ferenc Nagy, Prime Minister of Hungary 
from February 1946 to June 1947, who rang 
up Mr Tildy from abroad. Mr Tildy replied 
that the new developments in Hungary were 
developments with which Ferenc Nagy would 
be unfamiliar. He indicated to Mr Nagy that 
his political ideas and connections belonged 
to a world of the past (Report of the United 
Nations Special Committee on the Problem 
of Hungary, p. 19, para. 142). 


Given that the present Hungarian regime 
doubts the impartiality of the United Nations 
Special Committee, we also quote an article 
from Nepszabadsag, published in Budapest 
on 29 May 1957, over the signature of Imre 
Szenes: 


Several leaders of the Smallholders Party 
arrived in the waiting-room of Zoltan Tildy’s 
office. While they waited, they discussed the 
question of Ferenc Nagy. Ferenc Nagy had in 
fact telephoned Zoltan Tildy from Switzer- 
land, asking him to make it possible for him 
to return to Hungary, as he was homesick. 
... Tildy refused the request. The leaders of 
the Smallholders Party, apart from one, 
approved Tildy’s action. 


XXXVI 


‘During the period in which Imre Nagy held 
the post of Prime Minister, he violated his 
oath of office by eliminating from the leader- 
ship the country’s constitutional leading 
organs, that is the National Assembly, the 
Presidential Council and the government as 
a body, and unlawfully established a “cabi- 
net” as his personal organ of government. 
This cabinet was constituted at the time so as 


to ensure a majority to the reactionary forces, 
although individuals who were loyal to 
socialism were included for the purpose of 
deceiving people.’ 


1. The constitutional organs 


Since the introduction of a one-party 
monopoly, that is to say during the eight 
years that preceded the 1956 revolution, the 
function of these ‘constitutional organs’ was 
as follows: 


It was the Political Bureau of the Com- 
munist Party (MDP) that nominated all the 
members of the government, of the Presiden- 
tial Council, and of Parliament. At the 
elections, no candidate could oppose the 
nominee of the Party. 

Before accepting nomination, the future 
deputies had to sign a letter submitting their 
resignation. This document, which was kept 
by the archivists of the Communist Party 
Central Committee, could be used at any 
given moment to deprive a deputy of his 
post should his behaviour be ‘unsatisfactory’. 

Parliament was in session only four or 
five times a year for periods of only a few 
days. During these sessions, it heard only 
speakers who had been selected beforehand; 
then, without serious discussion, it approved 
the decisions taken during recess ‘by the 
Party and the government’. 

How could it have been possible for a 
‘group of conspirators’, of whatever denomi- 
nation, to eliminate ‘the country’s constitu- 
tional leading organs’? 


2. ‘he violated his oath 


In using this phrase the communiqué 
admits the legitimacy of the Nagy govern- 
ment, since the Prime Minister did in fact 
take the oath. 

(a) ‘he eliminated’ Parliament 

(i) The parliamentary session called for 
29 October was adjourned by the President 
of the Assembly, Sandor Ronai, who per- 
forms the same functions today: 


My dear colleagues, the Presidential Council 
of the People’s Republic has adjourned the 
parliamentary session originally called for 
29 October 1956. It will decide presently on 
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the new date upon which the Assembly will 
be called together. Meanwhile, until the con- 
vocation of the Assembly by the Presidential 
Council, I ask you, my dear colleagues, in 
accordance with the declaration of the new 
national government, to aid the re-establish- 
ment of law and order, and the return to, or 
the continuation of, productive work. 
(Message of Sandor Ronai to the deputies 
read over Radio Budapest, 28 October 
1956 at 8.50 p.m.) 


(ii) It should be pointed out that Parlia- 
ment did not meet on the occasion of the 
formation of the Kadar government. The 
Kadar government’s programme was not 
approved by Parliament until six months 
after its formation, that is, in May 1957. It 
was the first session of this sort to be held 
by the Rump-Parliament since the revolu- 
tion. 


(b) ‘he eliminated’ the Presidential Council 


Let us quote on this point the Kadar 
Government White Book, vol. IV, p. 122: 


The Presidential Council of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic remained in office 
throughout the counter-revolution, and it has 
remained in office ever since. 


(c) ‘he eliminated’ the government as a body 


Radio Budapest announced on 28 October 
1956 at 11 p.m. 


The Cabinet (Council of Ministers) met this 
afternoon, 28 October: Imre Nagy presided. 
Besides the members of the government, 
there were at this meeting Istvan Dobi, Presi- 
dent of the Presidential Council, and Sandor 
Ronai, President of Parliament. 


To support this accusation the White Book 
submits the following proof: 


PROPOSAL 


to the Council of Ministers of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic 

I propose adoption of the following Reso- 
lution in connection with the transference of 
the Frontier Guards from the jurisdiction of 
the Ministry of the Interior to that of the 
Minister of Defence: 


DRAFT RESOLUTION 


‘Resolution No. ... of the Council of 
Ministers of the Hungarian People’s Re- 
public: 

The Council of Ministers of the Hungarian 


People’s Republic places the Frontier Guards 
of the Hungarian People’s Republic under 
the authority of the Minister of Defence, 
beginning 3 November 1956. 

The Minister of Defence will review the 
organisation of the Frontier Guards and will 
put through changes he may deem necessary 
within his competence’ (op. cit., p. 71). 


And these are the conclusions drawn by 
the White Book from this document: 


The Council of Ministers as such was non- 
existent at the time. Neither is there any 
indication of the proposal ever having been 
discussed and passed even at a session of 
the cabinet. It was read and signed by Imre 
Nagy, who gave full powers to Pal Maleter, 
appointed Minister of Defence as leader of 
the insurgents, to ‘put through changes he 
may deem necessary’ (op. cit., pp. 71-2). 


This curious method of deduction is be- 
yond comprehension. Is it not obvious at 
first glance that there was no question of an 
actual resolution, that Imre Nagy had simply 
appended his signature so as to allow 
General Maleter to present his proposal to 
the Council of Ministers? The fact that the 
space reserved for the number of the reso- 
lution was left blank constitutes additional 
proof that the project had yet to be adopted. 


3. ‘the cabinet’ 


In his broadcast speech of 30 October, 
Imre Nagy announced that as a result of 
returning to a coalition form of government 


We have created within the national govern- 
ment a smaller cabinet, the members of 
which are Imre Nagy, Zoltan Tildy, Bela 
Kovacs, Ferenc Erdei, Janos Kadar, Geza 
Losonczy, and one member to be nominated 
by the Social Democratic Party. 


The statement made after Imre Nagy’s 
speech by Janos Kadar also mentions this 
fact: 


. .. 1 declare that all the members of the 
presidium of the Hungarian Workers Party 
support the decisions taken today by the 
Presidential Committee of the Council of 
Ministers. 


From Kadar’s statement, it is obvious that 
the organisation of a limited council, or a 
smaller Cabinet, according to the Hungarian 
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term,” was in fact not decided by Imre Nagy 
in person, but by the Presidential Committee 
of the Council of Ministers. As for the com- 
position of this smaller cabinet, three out of 
its six members, Nagy, Kadar, and Losonczy, 
belonged to the leadership of the Communist 
Party, while Ferenc Erdei could be con- 
sidered as the prototype of the ‘non-party 
bolshevik’ (he was a Minister from 1945-56, 
almost without a break; he is now secretary- 
general of the Academy of Sciences).” 
Finally Mr Bela Kovacs, the fifth member of 
the inner cabinet, is so well thought of by the 
present regime that he was put forward as 
an official candidate in the elections of 
November 1958. Where then is the ‘reaction- 
ary majority’? 


XXXVI 


‘However, he reorganised even this cabinet 
on 2 November, drawing into it inveterate 
and extreme representatives of bourgeois 
restoration as well as leaders of the counter- 
revolutionary uprising. At that time, the 
cabinet included, in addition to Imre Nagy, 
Geza Losonczy and Zoltan Tildy, among 
others, Anna Kethly, Istvan B. Szabo, Istvan 
Bibo, Pal Maleter, commander of the armed 
counter-revolutionary insurgents. 


1. ‘he reorganised even this cabinet’ 


Imre Nagy did indeed reorganise the gov- 
ernment, several members of which, who 


The term ‘Cabinet’ used in this context by 
the editors of the communiqué indicates that 
they did not know that this term, in Hungary 
as in other countries, is a synonym of ‘govern- 
ment’, that is, of the Council of Ministers. 
Imre Nagy himself spoke, incidentally, of this 
‘limited cabinet’. Must it be emphasised that it 
is common practice in most countries, not only 
in moments of exceptional significance, but also 
in normal times, to create within the govern- 
ment a smaller cabinet? Until Spring 1958 just 
such a smaller cabinet, under the name of the 
Presidential Committee of the Council of Minis- 
ters, functioned in the USSR itself. 

% ‘The following have acknowledged without 
reservation the new regime and have become 
in all essentials communists: Jozsef Darvas and 
Ferenc Erdei. . . .’ (Extract from the conclu- 
sions reached by a study group set up by the 
Central Committee of the Hungarian Socialist 
Workers Party, published in the June 1958 issue 
of Tarsadalmi Szemle.) 


had at one time supported the Rakosi clique, 
did not for this reason enjoy the confidence 
and support of the people. The people, the 
workers, the students and even, in certain 
cases, the officials in the ministries of which 
these former followers of Rakosi had been 
in charge, demanded their dismissal. 

To quote one example among many, the 
Revolutionary Committee of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs published on 29 October the 
following statement: 


We demand the recall and the replacement of 
those department heads and members of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs . . . who are 
enemies of the people and who represented 
and still represent the treasonable policy of 
the anti-national Rakosi-Gero clique (Com- 
muniqué of 30 October 1956, published by 
the Hungarian Telegraphic Agency MTI). 


The President of the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs was 
then Peter Mod, now permanent Hungarian 
Tepresentative at the United Nations. 


2. The complete list of the Government 
formed on 2 November 


Three members of the reorganised govern- 
ment (Zoltan Tildy, Bela Kovacs, Istvan B. 
Szabo) belonged to the Smallholders Party; 
three (Anna Kethly, Gyula Kelemen, Jozsef 
Fischer) to the Social Democratic Party; two 
to the Petéfi Party (former National Peasant 
Party; Ferenc Farkas and Istvan Bibo); the 
other four (Imre Nagy, Geza Losonczy, 
Janos Kadar, and Pal Maleter) were mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. On this point 
the White Book states: 


Additional proof of the systematic activity 
pursued by Imre Nagy and Losonczy to mis- 
guide and mislead the masses is the fact that 
they included Janos Kadar’s name in the list 
of cabinet members as a Minister of State, 
and publicised this list over the radio and in 
the press although they were at that time 
already searching for Janos Kadar and 
several of his associates who had severed all 
connection with Imre Nagy and his govern- 
ment (op. cit., p. 51). 


The only thing proved here is that Kadar 
and his companions fled without warning 
anyone beforehand. If Kadar appeared on 
the list of the reorganised cabinet, it was 
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simply because he had omitted to reveal to 
anyone in Budapest that he had ‘broken off 
all connections with Imre Nagy and his 
government’. 


3. The ‘inveterate and extreme representa- 
tives of bourgeois restoration’ 


Before 1947, Istvan B. Szabo had been a 
deputy of the Smallholders Party.. This Party 
had fought between the two world wars 
against the right wing regime of the time. 
How did this man become a member of the 
revolutionary government? We may learn 
this from his own statement published in 
the White Book (pp. 48-49): 


On 1 November 1956 Zoltan Tildy called us, 
together with several members of the Pro- 
visional Executive Committee of the Inde- 
pendent Smaliholders Party, into the 
Parliament. He informed us that the Imre 
Nagy government would be reshuffled on a 
coalition basis, and that it would include 
representatives of the Independent Small- 
holders Party, the Peasant Party, the Social- 
Democratic Party and the Communist Party. 
In line with the new situation, he deemed it 
necessary that the Independent Smallholders 
Party should appoint another person, in 
addition to the two ministers already nomi- 
nated, Zoltan Tildy and Bela Kovacs. He 
emphasised that he had left the nomination 
up to the leadership of the Independent 
Smallholders Party. Tildy added that, for 
his part, he would prefer my being nomi- 
nated (Istvan B. Szabo). I asked Tildy why 
he insisted on me. His answer was: ‘I want 
to have a peasant in the government’. The 
members of the Executive Committee— 
including me—accepted the standpoint taken 
by Zoltan Tildy. That is how I became a 
member of the national government of 
Imre Nagy. 


The propaganda organs of the Kadar 
regime emphasise the ‘kulak’ origins of 
B. Szabo.” Let us recall on this point that 
Andras Hegedus, President of the Council 
under Rakosi and Gero, was himself also a 
‘kulak’ before entering on a political career. 
Bela Kovacs was, after 1945, the secretary- 
general of the Smallholders Party and he 
also held for some time the post of Minister 


** Kulak is the Russian term for a prosperous 
peasant. It is one of the most elastic words in 
Soviet political language, and is always used to 
serve a political purpose. 


of Agriculture. In 1947 the Hungarian 
National Assembly refused to suspend his 
parliamentary immunity and to hand him 
over to the Rakosi group, who demanded his 
arrest. He was then arrested by the Soviet 
authorities and imprisoned in the USSR until 
1956. After the 20th Soviet Party Congress 
he was freed and rehabilitated. After his 
return to Hungary he abstained from all 
political activity and rejected the repeated 
proposals made by Gero and his friends, 
who offered him the post of secretary-general 
to the Patriotic People’s Front. During the 
revolution he joined the Nagy government. 
At the meeting held to reorganise the Small- 
holders Party on 31 October he expressed 
his political ideas in the following words: 


It must not be thought that the old regime 
of counts, bankers, and capitalists is about 
to be revived; that regime belongs eternally 
to the past (Kis Ujsag, 1 November 1956). 


Ferenc Farkas, of the Petdéfi Party (for- 
merly the National Peasant Party) announced 
the programme of the government and of his 
Party on 3 November. He said, among other 
things: 

The government is . . . unanimous in its wish 

to prevent, by the most severe means, any 

anarchical or counter-revolutionary activities, 
and, should such activities occur, to punish 
the culprits. 


Istvan Bibo was one of the most capable 
and farsighted of Hungarian politicians. The 
very day of the entry of the Soviet troops 
into Budapest, 4 November, he published a 
manifesto, in which was especially to be read: 


Hungary has no intention of conducting an 
anti-Soviet policy. It even wishes fully to 
participate in the community of those free 
peoples in Eastern Europe who propose to 
organise their existence under the sign of 
liberty and justice in a society freed from 
the exploitation of man by man. 


After the Soviet military intervention, 
Istvan Bibo tried to bring to fruition a briefly 
outlined compromise between the Soviet 
Union and the Hungarian people. We pub- 
lish the text of his memorandum in the 
Appendix. It was this memorandum that 
caused him to be arrested and sentenced to 
life imprisonment. 


| 
b 
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The three members of the government 
belonging to the Social Democratic Party 
were all veteran militants. 

Anna Kethly, whom the communiqué des- 
cribes as ‘belonging to the extreme right- 
wing’, took part in the workers’ movement 
from her youth. In 1922 she became the first 
woman deputy in the history of Hungary. In 
1945, she was again elected deputy, while at 
the same time fulfilling important functions 
at the head of the Social Democratic Party. 
But as she had opposed the merging of the 
Social Democratic Party with the Communist 
Party, she was arrested in 1950, convicted of 
‘conspiring against the State’, and sentenced 
to 15 years imprisonment. Set free in 1954, 
she led henceforward a life completely 
divorced from politics. As she herself reveals 
in point XXX, certain members of Rakosi’s 
entourage sought her out a few weeks before 
the revolution to ask her to take a leading 
part in the People’s Patriotic Front, but she 
refused this offer. She was made Minister of 
State in the Nagy government formed on 
2 November. 

In the speech she made on 1 November, 
Anna Kethly vigorously opposed any 
counter-revolutionary action: 


Freed this day from one prison we will not 
permit this country to become another prison 
of a different colour. ... Let us watch over 
the factories, the mines, and the land which 
must remain in the hands of the people. 


Having closely examined the details of 
this list, one wonders where the ‘inveterate 
and extreme representatives of bourgeois 
restoration’ are to be found. 


XXXVIII 


‘After disrupting or waiving the central 
organs of the People’s Republic Imre Nagy 
and his group of conspirators began to des- 
troy the local organs of state power. They 
abolished the councils, the legal adminis- 
trative bodies, the economic administrative 
agencies, replacing them by “revolutionary 
committees”, composed in the main of bour- 
geois and fascist elements, and established 
“workers’ councils” to delude the working 
class.’ 

4 


1. ‘They abolished... 


The revolutionary government did not deal 
with the reform of the local organs of state 
power or the ‘economic administrative 
agencies’. It took no measures in this direc- 
tion. The only administrative organ abolished 
during the revolution was the AVH (State 
Security Authority), that is, the political 
police which, incidentally, was dissolved by 
Ferenc Munnich, the present Prime Minister, 
then acting in his capacity of Minister of the 
Interior. 


2. ‘they established...’ 

It is true that the government recognized 
the workers’ councils and revolutionary com- 
mittees as organs representing the will of the 
people, but it did not create them. Everyone 
knows that revolutionary organs cannot be 
created from above, by decree. 


The magnificent popular movement of 
23 October, that will occupy a worthy place 
in the thousand-year-old history of our 
people, created novel revolutionary organs 
hitherto unknown in our country. And these 
organs, born in the revolutionary struggle, 
the workers’ councils and the national revo- 
lutionary committees, hold real power: their 
activities are backed by hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers, peasants, and intellectuals 
(Editorial of Nepszabadsag, 18 November 
1956, fifteen days after the formation of the 
Kadar government). 


3. The ‘revolutionary committees ... 


The programme of the Hungarian Revolu- 
tionary Workers and Peasants government: 
. . . 11. Guarantees the democratic election 
of the local authorities and the revolutionary 
committees (From the first appeal of the 
Kadar-Munnich government formed at the 
moment of Soviet intervention). 


4. ‘workers’ councils... 


It was the Central Committee of the Hun- 
garian Workers Party, MDP (Communist), 
which passed a resolution in the early days 
of the revolution, on 26 October, to be exact, 
recommending the establishment of these 
‘workers’ councils’. This resolution was given 
over the radio with the following commen- 


tary: 


The resolution of the Central Committee in 
connection with the establishment of 
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workers’ councils—or rather its appeal made 
in this sense—was not the result of a few 
hours’ discussion. This decision has evolved 
slowly in the last few months, ever since the 
July resolution of the Central Committee. 


The decree concerning the establishment 
of workers’ councils and defining the scope 
of their activity was published after the 
Soviet intervention, during the third week 
following the formation of the Kadar gov- 
ernment. We publish in facsimile in the ap- 
pendix the 22 November 1956 issue of 
Nepszabadsag, containing the decree issued 
by the Presidential Council. 

In those days every minister of the Kadar 
government, without exception, declared that 
‘the workers’ councils will become funda- 
mental institutions of the People’s Democ- 
racy’ (Nepszabadsag, 12 December 1956). 
The resolution of 8 December 1956 of the 
provisional Central Committee of the Hun- 
garian Socialist Workers Party (MSzMP) 
which outlined the programme of the party 
for the first time, stipulates: 


In the pursuit of their work communists 
should keep in mind that the workers’ coun- 
cils are at present, and will remain in the 
sek important organs of the working 
class. 


In Nepszabadsag we read on 13 January 
1957: 


It is neither the government nor the Party, 
but the counter-revolutionaries and those 
who inspired them, who desire the dissolu- 
tion of the workers’ councils. 


A few months later the Kadar regime 
dissolved these bodies. 


XXXIX 


‘The armed forces defending the People’s 
Republic were paralysed by the traitorous 
and subversive activity of Imre Nagy and his 
confederates and finally by the cease-fire 
order which they extorted by force.’ 


1. ‘they extorted by force... 


It is not quite clear on what grounds the 


communiqué disputes the right of the legal 
government to dispose of its armed forces.” 


2. ‘defending the People’s Republic...’ 


We have established in the foregoing that 
the People’s Republic was never abolished 
during the revolution. Thus, the People’s 
Republic was defended by those who exe- 
cuted the instructions of the legal govern- 
ment headed by Imre Nagy. This observation 
refers in particular to the accusation charg- 
ing Imre Nagy with having sought political 
collaboration with the insurgents.” 


3. Who ‘paralysed the armed forces’? ... 


It is safe to assume that the communiqué 
means by ‘armed forces defending the 
People’s Republic’ the forces that the Gero- 
Hegedus-Piros group tried in vain to mobi- 
lize for its own defence on 23 October. 

Who paralysed these forces? 

We reply to this question by quoting a 
report published in the 23 March 1957 issue 
of Magyar Ifjusag. This is how Ferenc Zele, 


% Another grievance of this kind is raised in 
the White Book: 

‘A number of other measures were taken for 
the purpose of placing the army completely at 
the disposal of the counter-revolution. The 
institution of army political instructors was 
abolished and replaced by a so-called Educa- 
tional Department which was headed by Imre 
Nagy’s son-in-law, Ferenc Janosi’ (p. 74). 

Note that Ferenc Janosi held the same posi- 
tion between 1945 and 1948, immediately after 
his return from the Soviet Union where he 
attended the famous Anti-Fascist School which 
specialised in the training of political ‘cadres’. 

31QOn this subject the White Book quotes a 
paragraph from General Kovacs’s notes: 

‘Do not shell the block of flats. Would make 
things very awkward politically. Imre Nagy 
urged us specially not to carry out that opera- 
tion’ (p. 90). 

The White Book refers also to the evidence 
of General Lajos Toth: 

‘It was again Imre Nagy who foiled the mili- 
tary operation scheduled for 28 October 1956, 
designed to mop up the counter-revolutionary 
fighters in and around Corvin Alley. As soon 
as the plan had been drafted Imre Nagy pro- 
tested that the operation must not be carried 
out. He threatened to resign his post as Prime 
Minister should the plan be carried through.’ 

It is clear that every effort was made to 
achieve a peaceful solution. 
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author of the article, describes the part 
played by the armed forces on 23 October: 


Around 20 October, there was talk at the 
Ministry of National Defence of elaborating 
a plan of sending reinforcements to Budapest 
should large-scale demonstrations occur. 
The plan, however, was a pretty poor one.... 

At the time of the outbreak of the counter- 


twelve o’clock, that the cease-fire order was 
read for the first time over the Free Kossuth 
Radio: 


To avoid further bloodshed and ensure the 
restoration of peace, the government of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic orders an im- 
mediate general cease-fire. It instructs the 
armed forces to fire only if attacked. 


revolution, and as a result of the military 
mistakes of the past years, there was but a On the same day, at 4.35 in the afternoon, 


handful of soldiers in Budapest. The military : : 
garrison of the capital consisted essentially the Central Committee of the Hungarian 
of the military personnel of the institutions Workers Party published a resolution it had 
and the military academies, plus a small anti- adopted. The first sentence of the resolution 
aircraft unit. As far as the security forces emphasizes: 

were concerned, there was but one incom- 


plete battalion in Budapest on 23 October; The Central Committee fully approves the 
the other units and the mechanised forma- declaration made today by the government 
tions having been demobilised shortly before. of the Hungarian People’s Republic. 


Not long before the armed uprising the 
| pupils of the officers training school of the ; 
security forces had been sent on leave. 5. Ferenc Munnich approves the cease-fire 


When the fighting started the leadership . A 
of the armed forces, by its ineffectiveness Here is the text of an order issued by the 


and contradictory orders, might be said to | Ministries of Defence and the Interior, and 
| have contributed to the extension of the published in the newspapers of 29 October 
4 armed uprising by permitting it to spread 1956: 
from hour to hour. 

: : On the evening of 28 October, a declaration 
This article reveals of the new national government announcing 
(a) that at the moment of the outbreak of a rebirth to our people was read over the 


P - Z radio. The army and the police identify them- 
the revolution the Hegedus-Gero govern selves fully with the programme of the 


ment disposed in Budapest of no armed government and put all their forces at the 
forces of any importance with the exception disposal of the new national government. We 
of the AVH. shall make every effort to re-establish order 


and resume peaceful, constructive work so 


(6) that the military plans of the govern- that our independence and national liberty 


ment did not weigh very heavily in the may be consolidated and developed for the 
balance in case of an uprising. benefit of our people. 

The author of the article is silent about Pahoa hom Aa ny Been er ee 
one eminently important fact, which, how- Hungarian people’s army and of the police 
ever, is common knowledge: execute in full and in every field the orders 

When the popular uprising started the and instructions of the new national govern- 
majority of the armed forces in the capital ment. ; 
went over to the insurgents, fighting on their Signed: Karoly Janza and Ferenc Munnich 


side against the AVH detachments (see item Ferenc Munnich is at present Prime Minis- 


XXIX, paragraph 4). ter of Hungary. 
Thus, it is clear that there were no armed 


forces to ‘paralyse’. The efforts of the Imre 
Nagy government were directed at re-estab- XL 
lishing the political unity of the country. This 
obejctive demanded first and foremost the 
i conclusion of a cease-fire. 


‘At the same time, they organised, armed and 
finally legalised the insurgent counter-revo- 
lutionary forces. They rallied into the 
“national guard’ war criminals, persons 
4. The cease-fire order guilty of crimes against the people, convicts 

It was on 28 October, at five minutes past and all enemies of the People’s Democracy.’ 


] 
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1. ‘they legalised the insurgent counter- 
revolutionary forces’... 


On 30 October, at 10.41 in the evening, 
the Budapest Radio broadcast the following 
text signed by the chiefs of the armed groups 
of the 8th and 9th districts: 


October 23 was the greatest day of our 
history. When the fighting ceased and the 
Soviet army began to withdraw, Comrades 
Kadar and Munnich received the comman- 
ders and representatives of the armed units 
of revolutionary youth and, as the outcome 
of a conversation lasting for over three 
hours, they decided, in the name of the youth 
of the 9th district of Budapest, to form revo- 
lutionary committees from the young fighters 
of Corvin Square, of the Kilian Barracks, 
Tompa Street, Tuzolto Street, and Berzencey 
Street. This was the first step towards the re- 
establishment of public security and peace, 
and towards the achievement of an indepen- 
dent Hungarian republic. 


Thus, it was Mr Kadar and Mr Munnich, 
present leaders of Hungary, who were the 
first to ‘legalise the insurgent forces’... And 
here is what the White Book has to say about 
it: 


Questioned by his counsel, Pal Maleter said: 

‘I did not approve from the beginning of 
organising special police units from the 
insurgents’ (p. 74). 


2. The so-called ‘national guard’... 


Appeal of the Budapest Party Committee to 
all communists. The national guard is now 
being formed. It is the duty of every com- 
munist to do his utmost to help maintain 
order and to defend the workers’ govern- 
ment. Therefore all communists able to 
carry arms should present themselves with- 
out delay at the recruiting centres of the 
national guard. 


Signed: Jozsef Kobol, First Secretary of 
the Budapest Party Committee. 
(Radio Kossuth, 30 October, ten o’clock.) 


In December 1956, Jozsef Kobol was 
elected to the Central Committee of the 


Hungarian Socialist Workers Party (MSzMP) 
headed by Janos Kadar. 


3. ‘persons guilty of crimes against the 
people’... 

The White Book of the Hungarian govern- 
ment attacks General Bela Kiraly (at present 


in exile) in particular in connection with the 
reorganisation of the military forces of the 
revolution. It quotes the following deposition 
made by Sandor Kopacsi: 


Imre Nagy telephoned me from the House 
of Parliament on 29 October, and instructed 
me to organise the new special police, en- 
listing the insurgents in its ranks also, and 
to establish the top body of the National 
Guard, the Revolutionary Committee of the 
Special Police. He instructed me to look for 
an experienced, well-trained military man, 
possibly among the persons recently re- 
habilitated, to head the Committee of the 
Special Police. . ... (p. 56). 


To this the White Book adds the following 
comment: 


The ‘experienced’, well-trained military man, 
‘possibly a rehabilitated person’, was Bela 
Kiraly! . . . former staff officer of Horthy, 
who in 1944 worked in a confidential capa- 
city with the Arrow-Cross Minister of 
Defence . . . and was condemned to death 
by court action for espionage in 1951 (p. 56). 


The White Book forgets to add that this 
‘former staff officer of Horthy’ was made a 
general by the People’s Democracy, in which 
he had also occupied ‘confidential’ posts until 
1951, the year marked by a Stalinist ‘purge’ 
of the Hungarian army. 


4. Rallying ‘convicts’... 


To support this accusation the White Book 
quotes the following extract from the deposi- 
tion of Jozsef Balogh: 


The Organising Committee handed out 
weapons without any control or selection. . . 
to anybody who showed up, just as Kiraly 
and Kopacsi had done. For example the 
Izabella Street murderer reported for 
weapons as a leader of an insurgent group 
(p. 67). 


Let us establish the truth with the help 
of a newspaper of that time: 


Thursday at dawn, a short, skinny young 
man arrived with a group at the Budapest 
police headquarters. He carried a tommy- 
gun across his shoulder. While the leader of 
the group talked to the Colonel of the police 
this young man was looking for someone 
with whom, he said, he had a bone to pick. 
‘If I find him Ill exterminate him,’ he said 
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to those around him. But he could not carry 
out his threat because the policemen present 
recognised him. He was Sandor Itoso, the 
Izabella Street murderer, who had escaped 
from the prison where he was spending his 
15-year sentence. The members of the group 
of insurgents disarmed the murderer (Kis 
Ujsag, 2 November 1956, p. 3). 


Kopacsi himself confirmed this report be- 
fore the court, as shown in the White Book: 


There was no way to check up because, for 
instance, a few persons or a group of insur- 
gents came in the name of a factory and 
requisitioned 50 weapons. There were 
instances when we _ recognised criminals 
among these people, including the murderer 
of Izabella Street, but that was not typical 
(p. 67). 


Thus, the competent organs of the revo- 
lutionary period fought conscientiously 
against the penetration of criminal elements 
into the ranks of the armed forces. This is 
proven both by the press cutting reproduced 
above and by Kopacsi’s evidence. 

Another characteristic episode confirming 
this evaluation of events is contained in a 
declaration made by Miklos Gimes and 
quoted by the White Book, a declaration 
made apparently to exonerate his co-accused 
Maleter. Gimes relates that he had witnessed 
the following scene at the Kilian Barracks 
on 31 October: 


+ an unkempt man wearing a leather 
jacket, whose name I don’t know and whose 
voice was extremely hoarse . . . attacked 
Maleter because the latter had slapped a 
member of the Corvin Alley group and taken 
away his sub-machinegun or, as the man 
said, his guitar. Maleter said that he found 
lady’s ear-rings in the chap’s pocket, and 
he slapped him. And he said he should be 
glad that’s all he got (p. 73). 


5. The case of the political prisoners 


The White Book adds a new accusation to 
those figuring in the quoted paragraph of 
the communiqué of the Ministry of Justice. 
It concerns the liberation of the political 
prisoners. This is how, according to the 
official document issued by the Kadar 
government, Imre Nagy ‘played the game 
of the reactionaries’: 


To avoid any ‘mistake’, ‘Free Kossuth Radio’ 
reported, on its 10.40 a.m. programme on 
Wednesday, 31 October 1956, that a delega- 
tion from Szolnok had demanded—allegedly 
‘in the name of the workers of Szolnok’— 
the immediate release of all the political 
prisoners. Imre Nagy replied to this: ‘The 
government has taken measures in respect 
to this and it is not the government’s fault if 
in certain places its instructions are possibly 
not implemented’ (p. 61). 


The White Book takes this quotation from 


the Free Europe publication.” However, it 
has omitted the following paragraphs: 


The delegates (from Szolnok) wanted to talk 
to the Prime Minister Imre Nagy and to the 
Minister of State Janos Kadar. ... Only one 
of them, Ferenc Bujaki, waited patiently for 
his turn among the innumerable delegations 
cooling their heels in Parliament. 


This is how, in a few words, he describes 


what he has accomplished: 


I have had talks with Imre Nagy and Janos 
Kadar. The Prime Minister asked the factory 
workers of Szolnok to resume work and pro- 
duction. I replied that the people of Szolnok 
are determined to resume work only if the 
Soviet troops evacuate the town. 

[Imre Nagy gave a conciliatory reply. 

Then the delegate from Szolnok demanded 

the release of Cardinal Mindszenty. The 

Prime Minister announced that the Prince 

Primate was already at liberty. This is how 

the radio broadcast continues:] 

After the talks Janos Kadar addressed the 
following message, written on a page from 
a notebook, to the workers of Szolnok, which 
was then signed by Imre Nagy. The message 
that I am taking with me reads: 

‘Dear brother workers of Szolnok! On 
this last day of a difficult period and the first 
day of the new era of our development, we 
send you our greetings on the occasion of 
our talk with Comrade Ferenc Bujaki, dele- 
gate of the town of Szolnok. Let all Hun- 
garian patriots truly animated by the desire 
to serve their fatherland unite to re-establish 
order, to resume work which is the founda- 
tion of life. Freed from the scum of the past, 
let the partisans of the communist ideal again 
have confidence in the future. We shall serve 
honest aims with clean means and socialist 
Hungary will be victorious. 

Fraternal greetings: 


Janos Kadar, Imre Nagy.’ 


2 The Events in Hungary, VIII, 10-11, Free 
Europe Press, New York, p. 211. 
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XLI 


‘And then the white terror was unleashed 
in Budapest and throughout the nation. Ac- 
cording to available data, the terroristic 
detachments murdered 234 unarmed citizens 
during the few days in which Imre Nagy and 
his associates held power. 


1. ‘the white terror’ 


It is true that a certain number of lynch- 
ings were witnessed in the streets of Buda- 
pest. In the overwhelming majority of cases 
the victims had been members of the AVH, 
the political police. The principal cause of 
these scenes of violence was the terror prac- 
tised by the AVH in the course of the last 
ten years: to a certain extent they were also 
acts of retaliation for the volleys fired by 
the AVH in front of the Radio building, in 
front of Parliament, and at Magyarovar, 
shootings that started in the evening of 
23 October. The number of these victims 
surpasses many times the 234 victims of 
popular wrath. Neither the communiqué nor 
the White Books offers data on the terror 
exercised by the AVH, nor on the number of 
its victims. 


2. The number of victims 


Accepting the figure 234 as accurate, 
although it cannot be verified, it is necessary 
to make a few observations. 


(a) All uprisings, all revolutions, from the 
French Revolution to our days, including the 
Russian revolution of 1917, have claimed 
numerous victims. Compared to other revo- 
lutions, the number of representatives of the 
forces of oppression, who fell victim to popu- 
lar vengeance can be considered relatively 
small, from a strictly historical point of view. 

(b) Moreover, the figure of 234 is much 
lower than that of the Hungarian communists 
executed without valid cause in Soviet 
prisons between 1936 and 1945, on the one 
hand, and in Hungarian prisons between 
1949 and 1953, on the other. (The Rajk 
affair and its sequel.) As a matter of fact, 
the number of communists assassinated by 
the Rakosi regime represents only part of 
the regime’s victims. 


(c) In reality, these 234 ‘unarmed citizens’ 
represent but a fraction of the Hungarians 
killed during and after the revolution. An 
estimate made by the Central Office of Statis- 
tics and published in April 1957, in Budapest, 
puts the number of persons killed in October 
and November 1956, at approximately 2,700, 
stating that the figures are not final. (See 
White Book of the Hungarian government, 
vol. III, p. 144.) According to the official 
statistical year book for 1956, p. 27, the 
number who died in the course of the fighting 
was 2,562. Deduct 234 from 2,562, and that 
leaves us with 2,328 persons killed by the 
AVH, the Soviet army, or the firing. Their 
number is over ten times as high as that of 
the victims mourned by the Kadar govern- 
ment. 


(d) The number of persons executed in 
retaliation since the formation of the Kadar 
government (7 November 1956) is unknown. 
According to a statement made by Laszlo 
Gyaros, spokesman of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, 107 persons had been con- 
demned to death for counter-revolutionary 
activities by 27 September 1957, but of these 
only 47 had been executed. Since then the 
number of death sentences and executions 
has grown considerably. According to the 
estimate of the International Commission of 
Jurists in The Hague, the number of Hun- 
garians executed is somewhere between 2,500 
and 5,000. 


3. ‘unarmed’.... 


The White Book published by the Kadar 
government in 1957 (vol. II, pp. 147-157, and 
vol. III, pp. 125-142) gives precise informa- 
tion on 216 of the 234 victims that the 
government considers its own. Of the 216 
dead, 168 (that is almost 80 per cent) be- 
longed to the armed forces and of these 95 
to the AVH. It is somewhat difficult to 
include these people in the category of ‘un- 
armed citizens’, even if a certain number of 
AVH members had thrown away their 
weapons to escape popular wrath. The fact 
is, that all in all 45 civilians figure on the 
list of victims the Kadar government con- 
siders as its martyrs. 
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4. Those who denounced the lynchings 


It should be mentioned in this connection 
that the ‘Imre Nagy regime’ (that is, the 
heads of the political general staff and the 
revolutionary intellectuals) never ceased 
fighting against summary executions. All the 
leading revolutionary bodies (the militia, the 
Writers’ Association, etc.) and all newspapers 
took steps to stop these acts of violence or 
condemned them. 

These are the words in which two of the 
accused in the Nagy trial, subsequently 
executed, denounced the lynchings: 


All honest people must resolutely oppose the 
trouble-makers. . . . Unfortunately, even to- 
day there are still guns in the hands of people 
who take advantage of the situation created 
by the revolution. . . . Let there be an end 
to summary judgments. We have no pity for 
the criminals. But let them answer for their 
crimes within the frame of legality, before 
the tribunal of the people. . .. Those who are 
threatened in their homes by the trouble- 
makers should immediately report to the 
commander of the National Guard in their 
district, who has orders to take the necessary 
measures (Statement by Jozsef Szilagyi, 
executed with Imre Nagy, published in the 
3 November 1956 issue of Valosag). 

We must not allow the honour of the revo- 
lution to be stained... . By this we mean the 
popular judgments, the summary executions, 
the acts of violence, the spirit of which is 
alien to that of the revolution. Let us not be 
afraid to say it straight out: all this may 
defile the purity and honour of the revolu- 
tion... . It is necessary to judge, but not in 
the street, not prompted by momentary 
passion, but where the just severity of the 
law can assume forms that are worthy of it 
(Editorial in the 1 November issue of Magyar 
Szabadsag, edited by Miklos Gimes, executed 
with Imre Nagy). 


a 


5. Ferenc Munnich and public security 


These facts demonstrate that the counter- 
revolutionary white terror which ran amok 
up to 4 November in Budapest and other 
parts of the country was merely a prelimin- 
ary act, despite all its ghastly horrors (State- 
ment taken from the White Book of the 
Munnich government, p. 94, published 
August 1958). 


On this subject Ferenc Munnich, present 
Prime Minister, formerly Minister of the 
Interior in the Imre Nagy government, gave 


the following statement to a reporter of the 
Magyar Ifjusag on 1 November 1956: 


Gradually calm and order are being re- 
established in the capital. Although, here and 
there, arbitrary actions are reported, peace 
and security have greatly improved during 
these last days. This improvement is due 
partly to the fact that many of the heroes 
who have participated with guns in their 
hands in the struggle for freedom, have 
asked and are still asking to serve in the 
public security services of the National 
Guard (Magyar Ifjusag, 2 November 1956). 


XLII 


‘During the same period of time, 3,000 pro- 
gressives, loyal to the People’s Democracy, 
were imprisoned, and their execution was 
set for the immediate future. In addition, they 
compiled up to 4 November a death list of 
over 10,000 individuals, and made ready to 
massacre them. 


1. ‘three thousand progressives’ 


The third volume of the White Book pub- 
lished by the Kadar government furnishes 
data on this subject: ‘Between 23 October 
and 2 November, several Communists, mem- 
bers of local and permanent Party commit- 
tees, army officers and officials of the 
Ministry of the Interior were thrown into 
jail by the counter-revolutionaries. ...In the 
district and county prisons and at the police 
and gendarmerie stations a total of 2,929 
individuals were detained by the counter- 
revolutionaries’ (p. 143). The same source 
teveals that of these 2,929 persons, only 
558 were civilians. As the regular army and 
the non-political police were on the side of 
the people, it can safely be assumed that the 
overwhelming majority of the 2,371 persons 
imprisoned belonged to the AVH. On this 
matter the government White Book omits to 
furnish statistics. 

Neither the White Book nor the com- 
muniqué issued by the Ministry of Justice 
gives any information as to how these ap- 
proximately 2,000 AVH-men, called ‘pro- 
gressives’, came to be in jail. The fact is 
that after the dissolution of the AVH, a 
number of its former members placed 
themselves under the protection of the 
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government and the armed forces of the 
revolution to save themselves from popular 
wrath. On 3 November, the government 
issued the following summons: 


The government requests the members of 
the AVH and the security services of the 
Ministry of the Interior to present themselves 
without delay, and in their own interest, at 
25, Marko Street, where they will have to 
appear before a control commission. Those 
against whom there are no charges will be 
permitted to return to their homes after their 
case has been examined. Those who are 
found responsible will have to appear under 
due process of law before an independent 
tribunal. 


A few hours later, at 25 minutes past 
9 o’clock, the Kossuth Radio broadcast the 
following information : 


Former AVH members are reporting en 
masse at the Public Prosecutor's office, ask- 
ing to be placed in protective custody. A 
report was handed to Dr Sandor Nemes, 
President of the Revolutionary Tribunal of 
the Public Prosecutor’s office, showing that 
in a single district, namely Budapest XIII, 
30 former AVH agents reported early this 
morning. The situation is similar in other 
districts. ... 


A well-known British journalist, Basil 
Davidson, wrote : 


On the following morning [3 November] I 
happened myself to be talking to General 
Istvan Kovacs (deputy of the newly- 
appointed General Maleter) at the Ministry 
of Defence, when he was informed by tele- 
phone that another crowd was intent on 
lynching suspected AVH men (political 
policemen): I heard him give sharp orders 
for an army unit to intervene and arrest the 
suspected men (New Statesman and Nation, 
8 December 1956). 


It should be mentioned here that after the 
defeat of the revolution the Kadar govern- 
ment itself issued a decree ordering the 
examination of the cases of the former AVH 
members. Nepszabadsag reported on 6 De- 
cember 1956: 


All members of the former AVH will appear 
before a commission that will examine 
whether or not they participated in the 
organisation of the prefabricated trials or 
other illegal activities. 


No information whatever has since been 
published on the results of the examinations 
carried out by this commission. We only 
know that the present regime again talks 
about the ‘heroes of the AVH, vilely slan- 
dered by the counter-revolutionaries.’ 


2. Mercifulness of the revolution 


The weight of the evidence suggests that, 
on the whole, the revolution showed extra- 
ordinary clemency towards the former 
leaders of the Rakosi regime. Thus, Gyorgy 
Marosan who, before the revolution, was a 
member of the Political Bureau of the Hun- 
garian Workers Party, and, after the Soviet 
intervention, became one of the leaders of the 
Kadar regime, was simply slapped by a group 
of insurgent workers; having ‘mishandled’ 
him in this way, they let him go. Jozsef 
Darvas, former Minister of Public Culture, 
who played an important role in the Rakosi 
regime® was, as he himself related, re- 
cognised in the street by a group of revolu- 
tionary students. He was made to sign a 
declaration in which he acknowledged being 
an ‘incorrigible scoundrel’ and was then per- 
mitted to return home without further 
trouble. 

(Let us add that after returning home 
Darvas said to his wife: “You know what is 
the worst thing? That what I said in that 
statement is absolutely true.’) 

But the most characteristic incident is be- 
yond doubt the one in which Andor Berei 
and his wife were the protagonists, and which 
was described in the 3 November issue of 
Nepakarat: 


Friday at noon the National Guard sent 
militia to the home of Andor Berei, former 
chairman of the National Planning Office, 
and Erzsebet Andics (his wife), former lead- 
ing official of the Hungarian Workers Party, 
for their own protection. As Berei and 
Andics did not feel safe at home they were 
accompanied to the Budapest Police Head- 
quarters. 

At the Police Headquarters both declared 
that they were Soviet citizens. The National 
Guard took note of this statement and sent 
the couple under escort to the Soviet 


3 At present Chairman of the National Peace 
Council. 
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Embassy, there to await their ‘repatriation’ 
without being further molested. (Andor 
Berei and Erzsebet Andics, accompanied by 
other Stalinist leaders, in fact departed later 
for the USSR.) 


3. The ‘list’ of those to be massacred 


The communiqué offers no information on 
this list. As a matter of fact, the existence of 
such lists is a kind of leit-motiv recurring 
in a number of political trials during the 
Stalinist era in Hungary. Thus, for instance, 
the indictment in the Rajk trial read: 


Rankovich proposed to Rajk that the murder 
of the leading members of the Hungarian 
government should be undertaken by Palffy 
and his men in the army (Rajk and his 
Accomplices before the People’s Court, 
Budapest, 1949, p. 15). 


In the Grosz trial, if we believe the ‘irre- 
futable evidence’ referred to in the indict- 
ment, 


The criminal organisation had as its object 
the overthrow of the popular democratic 
regime by armed force, by sabotage, assassi- 
nations, and bloody terror... .’ (The Jozsef 
Grosz trial, p. 374.) 


Let us recall once more that Rajk was 
solemnly rehabilitated by the regime and that 
Archbishop Grosz is today head of the Hun- 
garian Bench of Bishops. 


XLITI 


‘Imre Nagy and his confederates established 
extensive contact and cooperation with 
diverse groups, agencies and representatives 
of the imperialists,’ 


1. The ‘contacts’ 


The only evidence the White Book of the 
Hungarian government supplies to this effect 


% We do not wish to underline the fact that 
Mrs Andics and Berei, both highly-piaced 
officials of the Hungarian People’s Republic, 
had been Soviet citizens. 


is an article by Edmond Taylor, European 
correspondent of the well-informed Ameri- 
can paper The Reporter. Note what Taylor 
wrote two months after the events in question 
(in the 27 December 1956 issue of The 
Reporter) on United States diplomacy: 


In particular, Washington, according to Mr 
Reston (New York Times of 24 October), 
feared that the new Polish and Hungarian 
regimes were likely to remain within the 
Warsaw Pact and maintain ‘a suspicious, if 
not hostile, attitude toward the West’. 

A few days later I learned from a reliable 
USS. official source in Europe, only the worry 
about the new regime in Hungary moving 
too fast persisted... . The American chargé 
d’affaires was instructed to call on Premier 
Imre Nagy and urge him in effect to please 
maintain at least a slightly suspicious attitude 
toward the West until the Soviet forces were 
safely out of the country. 

My informant did not say whether or not 
we specifically advised Imre Nagy not to 
denounce the Warsaw Pact, but that appears 
to have been the implicit sense... . 


We have reported Taylor’s words as given 
in the White Book (p. 130), which considers 
that this article, published in an American 
review, provides irrefutable evidence of the 
existence of a conspiracy between Imre 
Nagy and the United States. 

It should be kept in mind that: 


(a) the American chargé d’affaires did not 
visit Prime Minister Imre Nagy even once 
during the entire period of the revolution; 


(5) if we suppose that the American dip- 
lomats succeeded in conveying to Imre Nagy 
the ‘implicit’? advice not to denounce the 
Warsaw Pact, it has to be admitted that 
Nagy did not follow that advice, since he 
did denounce the Pact; 


(c) there is, in any case, nothing surprising 
in the head of the Hungarian government 
‘establishing contact’, if not personally, then 
through his Minister of Foreign Affairs, with 
the representatives of foreign governments 
(see section LI). Everybody knows that Mr 
Nikita Khrushchev, Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the Soviet Union, is in con- 
stant personal contact with the ‘diverse 
groups, agencies, and representatives of the 
imperialists’. 


= 
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2. ‘extensive cooperation... 


The White Book, like the communiqué of 
the Ministry of Justice, fails to give any 
information whatsoever on the concrete form 
this ‘extensive’ cooperation is supposed to 
have taken. 


XLIV 


‘Laszlo Kardos, member of the group of 
conspirators, had contact with Cope, a 
former employee of the British Legation in 
Budapest, who helped to smuggle Imre 
Nagy’s anti-state political writings to the 
West.’ 


1. Who is Laszlo Kardos? 


This is the first time we encounter his 
name in the communiqué. Kardos does not 
figure among the accused in the trial and, 
in point of fact, the communiqué does not 
link the activities of the accused with the 
person of Laszlo Kardos. Thus, he seems to 
be an outsider in the Nagy-Maleter trial. 
But even if he had been involved in the 
‘affair’, the actions attributed to him can, 
at the most, merely underline the inanity of 
the accusation. 


(a) Had Imre Nagy wanted to send out to 
the West the text of his ‘Memoir’, he would 
have required neither the help of Laszlo 
Kardos, nor of the British diplomat Cope. 
In his capacity as head of government he 
could have sent the manuscript to any 
publisher abroad, and could have given 
instructions to publish it in Hungary to the 
publisher of his choice in Budapest. 

(b) If we suppose that the idea of having 
his work published in book form occurred 
to Imre Nagy only after the defeat of the 
revolution, he could easily have entrusted the 
manuscript to a member of the Yugoslav 
Embassy in Budapest. 

Thus, the communiqué of the Ministry of 
Justice appears to establish that it was after 
Imre Nagy’s kidnapping and his deportation 
to an unknown destination that his work 
reached the West (allegedly through Laszlo 
Kardos and Mr Cope). 


2. ‘Kardos had contact... 


This statement is supported by the testi- 
mony of the witness (or prisoner?) Laszlo 
Regeczy Nagy, former chauffeur at the 
British Legation in Budapest. We reproduce 
the evidence in extenso from the White Book 
(pp. 126-127): 


Early in February 1957, my friend Arpad 
Goncz requested me to ask Mr Cope, secre- 
tary of the Legation, whether he would be 
willing to send Imre Nagy’s political papers 
abroad. This was necessary because the per- 
son guarding Imre Nagy’s papers wanted to 
leave the country but did not have any con- 
tact with the emigré organisations abroad. 

I told all this to Cope who replied that he 
could not send the material directly to the 
emigré organisations, but would be willing 
to transmit it to his superiors. 

I conveyed the reply to Arpad Goncz; he 
was willing to accept Cope’s conditions. 

I met Arpad Goncz in a small street be- 
hind the Bureau of Statistics. I drove there 
in the car of the Legation. He handed me a 
paper parcel; at that time I was not able to 
find out what the parcel contained. I took 
this material and when I opened it, I found 
that the bundle contained about 300 type- 
written pages on quadrifoliate paper. Imre 
Nagy’s name was typed across the bottom 
of the first page. 

In May, Goncez told me that Laszlo 
Kardos, the guardian of the manuscript, had 
been arrested. 


Let us admit the validity of this testimony 
made in camera and related in the White 
Book. The text itself clearly proves that 
Laszlo Kardos was never in contact with Mr 
Cope. No one but a man named Arpad 
Goncz was ‘in contact’ with Regeczy Nagy 
(and not with Mr Cope). 


3. The Kardos affair 


There is no information about what 
happened to Arpad Goncz. And another 
question remains unanswered. What has hap- 
pened to Laszlo Kardos, brilliant representa- 
tive of the young generation of teachers who, 
until 1948, was general secretary of the 
People’s Colleges movement? 

There has been no communiqué to 
announce his arrest or that proceedings 
against him have been started. Nobody 
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knows, not even his family, whether he was, 
or is being prosecuted. According to rumours 
from Budapest, which have been neither 
confirmed nor officially denied, Laszlo Kar- 
dos died from beatings received in prison. 


XLV 


‘They had contact, through Pal Maleter, with 
British military attaché Cowley, who took a 
direct part in the military direction of the 
uprising.’ 


According to a note of the Hungarian 
government, dated 7 February 1957, Colonel 
Cowley, British military attaché in Buda- 
pest, paid a visit to Pal Maleter at the Kilian 
Barracks on 1 November 1956. This note 
has nothing more to say on the relations be- 
tween Colonel Cowley and Pal Maleter. The 
White Book, however, adds the following 
confession of Pal Maleter’s: 


We spoke in German. My visitor said he had 
heard a great deal about what had happened 
around the Kilian Barracks and would like 
to hear more about it. I told him about the 
events as they occurred (p. 127). 


This is what, in the phraseology of the 
indictment, is called ‘to establish contact’! 
The communiqué of the Ministry of Justice 
goes even further by saying ‘Through Pal 
Maleter the group had contact... 

Let us establish a few facts: 

(a) At the period mentioned, Pal Maleter 
was deputy Minister of Defence. He received 
the British military attaché in the company 
of roughly 200 soldiers. As the British gov- 
ernment stressed in its reply to the note 
from the Hungarian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, a visit of this nature is part of the 
work of a military attaché. 

(b) On the day of Colonel Cowley’s visit, 
that is on 1 November, all fighting had 
ceased. If nothing else, this would certainly 
have made it impossible for Colonel Cowley 
‘to take a direct part in the military direction 
of the uprising’. 


XLVI 


‘Through Geza Losonczy they established 
contact and cooperation with Prince Loewen- 


stein, the representative in our country of 
the West German imperialists. On the basis 
of the talks, Prince Loewenstein, in a 
broadcast over Kossuth Radio, assured the 
counter-revolutionary insurgents of support 
by West German big capital.’ 


1. Prince Loewenstein’s journey 


(1) Prince Hubertus von Loewenstein 
came to Hungary not as ‘representative of 
West German imperialism’ but as delegate of 
the West German Red Cross. He left the 
country on 11 November, furnished with a 
valid Soviet exit visa. 

(2) It is a fact that, among many other 
conversations, Prince Hubertus von Loewen- 
stein had a conversation also with Geza 
Losonczy. It is also absolutely true that he 
spoke over the Free Kossuth Radio on the 
evening of 2 November. What emerged from 
his speech was: 


(a) that he spoke as an individual, in his 
own name only; 


(b) that the purpose of his trip to Hungary 
was to put food, pharmaceutical products, 
window glass, etc., at the disposal of the 
country. 

Here are a few excerpts from his speech: 


I have come here to find out what help can 
still be given, where it should be given, and 
where it is particularly important to help. 


Prince von Loewenstein then declared that, 
in his opinion, the most urgently needed 
commodities in Hungary were coal, petrol, 
window glass and copper; he went on to say: 


Naturally, as far as food is concerned, 
canned milk is particularly needed. In 
general, a large quantity of canned foods 
should be sent. I believe that the big German 
trade unions, the Caritas, the Lutheran Relief 
Fund, and the Workers’ Relief Fund should 
collaborate in this . .. with the Red Cross. 
as far as organisation and the distribution of 
aid is concerned. 


In connection with his visit to Hungary, 
he declared: 


It should be understood that I have abso- 
lutely no right to speak of these events in a 
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semi-official or official way, I am saying only 
what occurs to me in my capacity as German 
Red Cross delegate.® 


2. A ‘representative of German imperialism’ 


To the editors of the White Book the fol- 
lowing facts make Prince von Loewenstein 
a representative of German imperialism: 


(a) he is a Knight of Malta (a fact re- 
peatedly stressed in the White Book 
(pp. 128-129)); 

(b) he is related to the Hapsburg aristocracy 
(thus Austrian); 

(c) he is related to Marten, the ‘metal-king’ 
of West Germany, whose concerns im- 
ported bauxite from Hungary before the 
war; 

(d) he is deputy of the Bundestag and 
owes his election—the White Book 
alleges—to the industrialist Thyssen. 


What the White Book fails to mention is 
that Prince Hubertus von Loewenstein had 
to leave his country in 1933 . . . because of 
his anti-fascist activities, and could return to 
Germany only after the end of the second 
world war.* 


XLVII 


‘Certain imperialist groups, led by the Ameri- 
can imperialists, had for many years set their 
entire propaganda machine and intelligence 
agencies in motion for the support of the 
Imre Nagy group, as the Hungarian repre- 
sentatives of the counter-revolutionary trend 
termed by them “national communism’? 


3 The White Book does not quote these pas- 
sages from Prince Loewenstein’s speech. It 
reproduces only two ‘typical’ sentences from 
the German delegate’s radio speech: 

‘... We cannot afford to forget in Germany, 
in the German Federal Republic, that Hungary 
fought for us.’ 

‘What can we still do? I think that we must 
extend political and moral assistance’ (p. 129). 

3 It may be remembered that Alfred Krupp, 
who supported Hitler’s regime, whose name 
has become a sort of synonym for ‘large-scale 
German capital’, and who was condemned at 
the Nuremberg trials, recently went to Moscow 
to make trading agreements amounting to 
several million dollars. 


1. ‘Certain imperialist groups... 


On this point the accusation contains 
several contradictions: 


(a) Up to this point the communiqué has 
described Imre Nagy’s political activities and 
the organisation allegedly led by him as 
‘secret’. It is an odd secret activity that is 
supported by world-wide propaganda! 

(b) But if it is true that Imre Nagy had, 
for several years, enjoyed the support of 
certain imperialist groups ‘led by the Ameri- 
can imperialists’ whose propaganda machine 
was set in motion in his favour, why then 
did the Central Committee of the Hungarian 
Workers Party (Communist) make him Prime 
Minister with the full approval of the Soviet 
Union? 


(c) But even if it were true that the propa- 
ganda of the ‘imperialist groups’ supported 
Imre Nagy and praised him, can this be con- 
sidered as a charge against him? On the 
basis of what legal principle can a man be 
condemned for opinions held about him by 
third parties? If that were possible, Nikita 
Khrushchev, for instance, should be tried in 
court every time he is put in a favourable 
light or discussed without hostility in one 
of the so-called ‘bourgeois’ newspapers. 


2. ‘for many years... 


The entire evidence furnished by the White 
Book of the Kadar government (pp. 109 and 
110) concerning the support given to Imre 
Nagy ‘for many years’ is contained in three 
quotations: 


In the September 26 1956 broadcast of the 
BBC we heard the following: ‘There is no 
doubt that the Hungarian people also place a 
certain amount of confidence in Imre Nagy 
in the hope that he has learned from the 
failure of the half measures of 1953-54.’ 


Again according to the White Book the West 
German Tagesspiegel wrote the following 
in its issue of 6 September 1956: 


A few months after the death of Stalin, Imre 
Nagy became Hungarian Prime Minister, and 
in this capacity he promised and carried out 
a great many reforms of a political, eco- 
nomic, and ideological character. . . . Imre 
Nagy will soon win.... 


, Of en eee eS SO ee 
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The third quotation which, incidentally, 
strangely contradicts what the editors of the 
White Book are trying to prove, is taken 
from a broadcast of Radio-Rome on 
13 August, 1956: 


If the Hungarian Titoists can achieve the 
withdrawal of Russian troops . . . and a 
relaxation of Russification, then let there be 
Titoism for one or two months, the time 
necessary for the Hungarian Titoists, the 
national communists, to be swept away by 
the common sense of the Hungarian nation 
and the accumulated dissatisfaction. ... 


Thus, those ‘many years’ took place be- 
tween 13 August and 6 September 1956. The 
propaganda of which Imre Nagy is accused 
consists of two statements and a warning 
which is, moreover, neither very encouraging 
nor very friendly to ‘national communism’. 


3. ‘national communism’ 
Imre Nagy (see section XII) did not con- 


sider | ‘mself in the least a national com- 
munist. During the Hungarian revolution this 
term was, as a matter of fact, used by only 
one of the leaders, Janos Kadar, in an 
interview given to the correspondent of the 
Giornale d'Italia, Bruno Tedeschi. (The en- 
tire text of the interview is reproduced in 
The Hungarian Revolution, published in 
London by Secker & Warburg, pp. 77-78.) 


XLVI 


‘The programme for the counter-revolution- 
ary uprising was elaborated by the American 
intelligence agency known as the “Strasbourg 
University’, which also distributed it within 
the country through underground channels.’ 


Nagy and the Strasbourg University... 


The reader is left guessing about the con- 
nection between the programme ‘elaborated 
by the American intelligence agency known 
as the Strasbourg University’ and the pro- 
gramme of the ‘Imre Nagy group’. Neither 
the communiqué nor the White Book offers 
any information as to the contents of this 
‘Strasbourg programme’, nor do they say 
when this programme was supposed to have 
been distributed in Hungary. Had it been 
distributed ‘through underground channels’ 


at the time of the revolution it would have 
been directed against Imre Nagy, and if the 
distribution had taken place before the revo- 
lution that would have proved nothing except 
the lack of vigilance of the government of 
those days. In either case can the blame be 
put on Imre Nagy. 


XLIX 


‘A considerable quantity of small arms was 
smuggled into the country during the coun- 
ter-revolution in Red Cross gift packages.’ 


1. ‘during the counter-revolution ... 


In the chapter of the White Book dealing 
with this question (p. 121) three witnesses 
whose addresses are withheld claim to have 
seen hidden arms in Red Cross gift packages: 


(a) on 26 and 27 October (evidence of 
Mrs Pataki), 


(b) on 4 November (evidence of Ferenc 
Kecskes), 


(c) on a date not given (evidence of Vilmos 
Toth). 

A fourth witness (Fulop Lajos, hotel por- 
ter at Gy6r) is supposed to have seen, on 
27 or 28 October, a ‘German automobile’ in 
which there were armed men in front of the 
hospital. The witness does not say that the 
automobile in question was a Red Cross 
vehicle. 

Even should we consider this testimony 
trustworthy, the fact which emerges from it 
is that the uprising which, by 28 October, 
was practically over, was not carried out with 
the help of arms furnished by the West. 
(Everybody knows that the insurgents used 
Hungarian and Soviet arms.)” 


2. ‘A considerable quantity of small arms... 


Who needed this ‘considerable quantity of 
small arms’? Nothing is more certain than 


37 As has emerged from the foregoing, there 
is every reason to look upon the unsupported 
‘evidence’ produced by the Hungarian govern- 
ment with a good deal of reserve. The only 
competent organisation possessing knowledge 
of this sort is the United Nations, whose obser- 
vers were not allowed by the Hungarian 
government to enter the country. 
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that the Nagy government and the persons 
implicated in the trial would not have known 
what to do with them. The government had 
at its disposal all the arms of the regular 
army, the police, the stores of the arsenals 
and of the armaments industry. It had at its 
disposal more small arms than its army and 
police could possibly use. 

If it were true that during the cease-fire 
arms had indeed arrived in Hungary in the 
gift parcels of the Red Cross, they could not 
have been intended for the government, even 
less for the ‘Imre Nagy Group’. None of the 
persons sentenced in the trial can be made 
responsible for these alleged deliveries. 


3. The ‘armed gangs’... 


The accusations enumerated in the com- 
muniqué are supplemented in the White 
Book by another which seems to have no 
connection whatsoever with the trial. It is 
the following: 


In addition to Western weapons and other 
military equipment, a large number of armed 
gangs, trained in Western camps, crossed the 
Hungarian border (p. 123). 


The White Book considers this accusation 
as proven on the basis of the following evi- 
dence (pp. 122-123): 


(a) the statement made to representatives 
of the press by a double agent who had 
returned to Hungary (the man in question 
is Miklos Szabo, one of the leaders of the 
emigré organisations who has since become 
a specialist in anti-Western propaganda in 
Hungary); 

(b) the confession of an arrested ‘spy’ 
(Jozsef Katona); 

(c) the testimony of a single frontier-guard 
(it is notorious that in Hungary the frontier- 
guards are a unit of the political police); 

(d) one sentence taken from the 4 Novem- 
ber 1956 issue of the British weekly Rey- 
nolds News (according to the White Book), 
and torn from its context: ‘... Hungarian 
fascists from abroad have been pouring into 
Hungary... 

(e) two newspaper reports, one published 
in an East German paper and one in an 
Austrian communist paper. 


Again the United Nations was prevented 
from entering the country and making 
enquiries in this matter. 


L 


‘Simultaneously, the imperialist press and 
radio launched a campaign to popularise 
Imre Nagy. They declared that it would be 
more beneficial to the Western powers if “a 
group termed communist” would sever Hun- 
gary from the socialist camp. The infamous 
Radio Free Europe waged a propaganda 
campaign for the counter-revolutionary up- 
rising through its Hungarian language broad- 
casts and its well-known balloon action, 
extending assistance and direction through 
military instructions after it had broken out. 
The group of conspirators executed these 
instructions.’ 


1. ‘Simultaneously... 


We have in the foregoing had occasion to 
analyse the first two sentences of this para- 
graph. We find them almost word for word in 
section XLVII. In their haste the editors of 
the White Book had failed to notice this 
Tepetition. 


2. Radio Free Europe and the uprising 


(a) It is not for us here to decide whether 
or not Radio Free Europe ‘waged a propa- 
ganda campaign for the counter-revolu- 
tionary uprising’. Had it done so that would 
only prove that there had been no contact 
between Radio Free Europe and the Imre 
Nagy group. The latter, as well as the opposi- 
tion within the party, stood explicitly for a 
peaceful transformation, and was firmly 
opposed to any idea of uprising and blood- 
shed. 

(b) During the first week of the Hun- 
garian revolution Radio Free Europe was 
explicitly hostile to Imre Nagy. The previous 
volumes of the White Book, published be- 
fore the accusations against Imre Nagy were 
drawn up, repeatedly refer to this hostility. 
Thus, for instance, after the broadcast made 
by Imre Nagy on 28 October, to announce 
the cease-fire, in which he described the up- 
rising as a great democratic popular move- 
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ment, Colonel Bell, military expert of Radio 
Free Europe, said (according to vol. IV, 
p. 11, of the White Book): 


Imre Nagy and his associates are aspiring 
to put over a modern and cunning version 
of the Trojan horse. The cease-fire is, as the 
Trojan horse, necessary to enable the Buda- 
pest government, which is still in power at 
the moment, to keep its position as long as 
possible. Imre Nagy has every reason to use 
a smokescreen: the Budapest government, by 
styling itself revolutionary, is clouding the 
acumen of the Hungarians. . . . The fighters 
for freedom must not for a moment lose 
sight of the designs of the government oppos- 
ing them. 


This is how vol. IV (p. 8) of the White 
Book summarises the quotations from Radio 
Free Europe: 


Radio Free Europe, urging the counter- 
revolutionary insurgents to drive Imre Nagy 
out of office, was blind to the fact that in 
the actual situation he was the most accept- 
able Prime Minister to the  counter- 
revolution. 


One year later the communiqué and the 
fifth instalment of the White Book suggest 
that there had been close co-operation be- 
tween Imre Nagy and Radio Free Europe.* 


3. The ‘instructions’... 


It is somewhat difficult to imagine a 
government supported by the overwhelming 
majority of the population—as Imre Nagy’s 
government was—executing the instructions 
of a foreign radio station. And yet, it is this 
that the fifth volume of the Hungarian 
government’s White Book attempts to prove 
(p. 111) with the help of an ‘argumentation’ 


% As a matter of fact even the fifth volume 
of the White Book published after the execu- 
tion of Imre Nagy at times forgets about this 
alleged co-operation. Thus, on page 125 it 
writes, in connection with Ferenc Nagy who 
was Prime Minister of Hungary ten years be- 
fore and who, during the revolution, took up 
quarters in Vienna: “During the counter-revo- 
jution .. . he had a telephone conversation with 
Zoltan Tildy. As a result of that talk he inter- 
vened with Radio Free Europe—since it had 
begun to attack Imre Nagy—to moderate its 
tone.’ 


of which the reader can appreciate the 
weakness. 


Radio Free Europe, in its 13 October trans- 
mission, that is, shortly before the outbreak 
of the counter-revolution, gave the counter- 
revolution its slogans and demands in much 
greater detail, practically enumerating them 
in so many points: 
‘We demand the withdrawal of the Soviet 
Army, the publication of Soviet-Hungarian 
agreements and accounts, democracy in 
the place of democratism, independence 
instead of foreign patronage.’ 


The authors of the White Book note with 
amazement that these ‘criminal’ demands 
were formulated at the time when young 
Hungarians, marching in procession through 
the streets of Budapest, formulated theirs,” 
as if the withdrawal of Soviet troops and 
national independence had not, for many 
years, been essential demands shared by the 
people of the entire country. 

We are presented with other ‘evidence’ 
on page 110. As an introduction the White 
Book quotes a Radio Free Europe broad- 
cast of 28 August 1956: 


‘In principle, in the Soviet Union and the 
people’s democracies, the means of produc- 


% Elsewhere the White Book reports that a 
delegation of the workers of County Borsod, 
headed by Rudolf Foldvari, had called on 
Prime Minister Imre Nagy. The delegation sub- 
mitted a list of twenty-one points which in- 
cluded demands that an investigation be 
instituted into Hungary’s foreign trade agree- 
ments and that the agreements be made public, 
that the grave errors that had been made in 
economic planning be corrected and the people 
responsible for them be removed from their 
posts, etc. etc. . . . They demanded that the 
Soviet troops be withdrawn from Hungarian 
territory not later than 1 January (p. 81). The 
White Book condemns Imre Nagy for having 
answered that he approved of each item of their 
demands and that he was ready to put them 
into effect (ibid.). This scene, by the way, 
clearly shows what ‘instructions’ Imre Nagy 
obeyed. The White Book omits to mention that 
the delegation was headed by secretary of the 
Party County Committee, Rudolf Foldvari, a 
member of the Central Committee, who had 
been a member of the delegation led by Rakosi 
to participate in the XIX Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union in 1952. 
Thus, it was one of Stalin’s and Rakosi’s 
disciples who conveyed to Imre Nagy the in- 
structions of Radio Free Europe! 
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tion have passed into the possession of the 
working people, therefore political power 
also belongs to the working people. But this 
is true only in principle, or only on paper. 
The factories and the state enterprises are 
not managed by workers’ councils.’ 


The White Book comments as follows: 


In other words: the establishment of the 
workers’ councils, the placing of the manage- 
ment of factories and plants into their hands 
was demanded first of all by Radio Free 
Europe, supported by American funds and 
directed by tried and tested fascists! In fact 
it was Radio Free Europe which was the 
first to demand that political power be placed 
in the hands of the ‘workers’ councils’ and 
well before the formation of the notorious 
‘Central Workers’ Council’. 


The editors of the White Book are wrong. 
It was not Radio Free Europe, but Lenin 
who was the first to demand the formation 
of workers’ councils and it was the same 
Lenin who launched the slogan: ‘All power 
to the Soviets!’ 

The White Book, however, goes on to 
furnish more ‘proof’: 


What Radio Free Europe was blaring forth 
for days actually happened. Pal Maleter was 
promoted to major-general on 2 November, 
and, on 3 November—as has been mentioned 
already—he became a member of the re- 
stricted cabinet as Minister of Defence 


(p. 71). 


Let the reader himself be a judge of these 
distorted allegations. How could Radio Free 
Europe have demanded ‘for several months’ 
preceding the revolution that Colonel Pal 
Maleter, member of the Communist Party 
and attached at the time to the Ministry 
of Defence, be promoted Minister of 
Defence? *° 


“During the revolution, and not many 
months before the uprising, Colonel Bell, mili- 
tary expert of Radio Free Europe, had indeed 
urged that the Interior and Defence Ministries 
be entrusted to representatives of the insur- 
gents. In fact, until 3 November, the Minister 
of the Interior in the Imre Nagy government 
was none other than Ference Munnich, present 
Prime Minister of Hungary, while, after the 
removal of the Stalinist Karoly Janza, it was 
indeed Pal Maleter who became Minister of 
Defence; though siding with the insurgents, he 
remained none the less a member of the Com- 
munist Party. 


LI 


‘Imre Nagy and his group of traitors 
attempted unilaterally and unlawfully to 
abrogate the Warsaw Treaty, the defensive 
alliance of the country, in the interest of 
attaining their goal and clearing the way for 
imperialist intervention.’ 


1. ‘Imre Nagy ...attempted... 


It was not ‘Imre Nagy and his group of 
traitors’ who ‘attempted to abrogate uni- 
laterally the Warsaw Treaty’: it was the 
legal Hungarian government that denounced 
that pact on 1 November 1956. 

Thanks to the White Book of the Munnich 
government, that obligingly reproduced in 
facsimile the note verbale of the Hungarian 
government, dated 1 November 1956, ad- 
dressed to all diplomatic missions in Buda- 
pest and announcing Hungary’s neutrality, 
we are in possession of an impeccable docu- 
ment relating to this issue (see facsimile in 
the Appendix). 


2. Who ‘unilaterally abrogated the Warsaw 

Treaty’? 

The termination of the Warsaw Treaty 
was, as a matter of fact, only the sanction- 
ing of a de facto situation. The Warsaw 
Treaty was, in effect, violated by the USSR, 
when it sent military reinforcements to Hun- 
gary without the authorisation of the legal 
Hungarian government, or rather, in spite of 
its protests. The Warsaw Treaty stipulates 
that the strength and utilisation of the 
Treaty’s armed forces stationed in the mem- 
ber-country are determined by common 
agreement of the interested governments.” 
Two days before the invasion of Hungary 
by Soviet troops the Soviet government had 
publicly and solemnly acknowledged this 
principle.” 


“Distribution of the joint armed forces on 
the territories of the states that are parties to 
the treaty will be carried out in accordance with 
the requirements of mutual defence, in agree- 
ment among these states’ (Communiqué on the 
formation of a unified command of the armed 
forces of the Warsaw Pact, 14 May 1955). 

“The Soviet government proceeds from the 
principle that the stationing of troops of 


—— 
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Yet on 1 November 1956, Soviet troops 
began—by unilateral decision—to cross the 
border into Hungary and to spread over the 
entire country, Early that day the warning 
reached the government that fresh Soviet 
troops, including approximately three hun- 
dred tanks, had crossed the Hungarian 
border in the course of the night. These 
reinforcements advanced in the direction of 
Debrecen and Szolnok. The management of 
the Hungarian railways sent word that 
Soviet military formations were arriving at 
the border stations of Zahony and Csap. 
The Hungarian government asked that this 
information be checked and the station- 
master of Zahony confirmed the news. Hun- 
garian military observers brought further 
information on the movements of the Soviet 
troops. 

The same day numerous delegations pre- 
sented themselves in the Parliament build- 
ing. The industrial workers from _ the 
outskirts of Budapest warned the govern- 
ment that the Soviet troops withdrawn from 
the capital had remained stationary in the 
suburbs. A delegation from Csepel, in 
particular, reported that a Soviet artillery 
unit had dug trenches on the outskirts of 
Csepel, facing the capital. These units were 
interfering with the movement of civi- 
lians, stopping passers by and demanding 
that they show their papers (see on this 
subject the protest published in the daily 
Nepszabadsag, reproduced in section LII, 
para. 3). 


3. The abrogation of the Warsaw Treaty 
(testimony of a witness) 


How did the Hungarian government react 
to this news? We have succeeded in obtain- 
ing testimony dealing with this issue from 
one who participated in the Imre Nagy 
government but who, because of his posi- 


another member state of the Warsaw Treaty 
takes place on the basis of an agreement be- 
tween all its participants and only with the 
agreement of that state, on the territory of 
which, at its request, these troops are stationed 
or are planned to be stationed’ (Excerpt from 
the statement of the government of the USSR 
on 30 October 1956). 


tion, desires for the time being to retain his 
anonymity. 


At nine o'clock in the morning Imre Nagy 
summoned the Soviet Ambassador, Andro- 
pov. He asked the Ambassador to explain 
why, contrary to the Moscow declaration of 
30 October, Soviet troops were not being 
withdrawn, and why new Soviet units were 
being sent to Hungary? The Ambassador 
replied that he had no knowledge of the 
arrival of reinforcements, but that he was 
willing to ask his government for an 
explanation. 

In the meantime new delegations arrived 
at the headquarters of the Presidential 
Council, to demand withdrawal from the 
Warsaw Treaty. Peter Mod, Minister Pleni- 
potentiary and Envoy Extraordinary, sub- 
mitted to Geza Losonczy, Minister of State, 
the resolution of the revolutionary commit- 
tee of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
demanding that the government abrogate the 
Warsaw Treaty and proclaim Hungary’s 
neutrality. According to the information 
given by Peter Mod, the officials of the 
Ministry unanimously approved the resolu- 
tion of the revolutionary committee, includ- 
ing two deputy Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
then in Budapest: Istvan Sebes and Karoly 
Szarka.“ 

At eleven o’clock Ambassador Andropov 
revisited Parliament to inform the Prime 
Minister of the Soviet government’s reply. 

Andropov assured the Hungarian govern- 
ment that the troop movements were only 
measures of security and that no new mili- 
tary formations had crossed the border into 
Hungary. Andropov added, merely as a piece 
of information, that the Soviet government 
had found it necessary to send certain detach- 
ments of the M.V.D. to Hungary to re- 
establish discipline in some Soviet units and 
thus to prevent the occurrence of regrettable 
incidents during the withdrawal of troops. 
Thereupon Imre Nagy gave the Ambassador 
further particulars, showed him on the map 
the direction taken by the Soviet troops, and 
urged him to intervene with his government 
to respect its solemn promises and the clauses 
of the Warsaw Treaty by subordinating the 
Soviet forces stationed in the country to the 
authority of the Hungarian Minister of 
Defence. The Ambassador promised that this 
affair would be settled without delay. 

At eleven forty the Soviet Ambassador 
telephoned the Prime Minister. The latter 
summoned to his office Gyorgy Heltai, 
deputy Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
Peter Mod, Minister Plenipotentiary and 


“The three persons in question are officials 
of the present Hungarian government.—Ed. 


= 
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Envoy Extraordinary. The Ambassador 
summed up Moscow’s answer in five points. 
Imre Nagy immediately translated the answer 
and dictated it word by word to Peter Mod. 
Here is a brief summary of the five points: 
the solemn declaration of 30 October con- 
cerning the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
would be respected; the Hungarian govern- 
ment was asked to form a committee to dis- 
cuss the political problems caused by Hun- 
gary'’s withdrawal from the Warsaw Treaty; 
in addition the Hungarian government was 
asked to set up a military commission to 
discuss the military and technical ways and 
means of the withdrawal of Soviet troops.“ 


The Party approves 


Imre Nagy, Premier of Hungary, then de- 
manded a formal promise that no further 
Soviet troops would be sent to Hungary. The 
Ambassador refused to commit himself on 
this point. 

Then the Prime Minister called the leaders 
of the Party to a conference. This conference 
was attended by Imre Nagy, Janos Kadar, 
Ferenc Munnich, Gyorgy Lukacs, Zoltan 
Tildy, Geza Losonczy, Ferenc Donath, 
Sandor Haraszti, Antal Apro, and Karoly 
Kiss. 

Those present discussed the intelligence 
received by the government. Imre Nagy con- 
veyed to them the Soviet government’s reply. 
The Party leadership established that the 
Soviet Union had, de facto, offended against 
its commitments under the Warsaw Treaty. 
They expressed their anxiety in connection 
with the arrival of fresh Soviet reinforce- 
ments which, in their opinion, might cause 
renewed bloodshed, be interpreted as provo- 
cation, and bring about a catastrophe. Con- 
sequently, they recommended that Hungary 
withdraw from the Warsaw Treaty, with 
reference to the fact that the Soviet Union 
had failed to honour its commitments. To 
prevent further provocation, they suggested 
that the Prime Minister proclaim, as soon as 
possible, Hungary’s neutrality. Of the Party 
leaders only Gyorgy Lukacs and Zoltan 
Szanto voiced objections. Prime Minister 
Nagy explained that, in his opinion, a neutral 
Hungary, friendly to the Soviet Union, was 
politically as well as economically advan- 
tageous to the USSR. Antal Apro suggested 
that the deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs 
be asked to draw up immediately the notes 
required by the situation as well as the pro- 
clamation of independence.* 

The Prime Minister decided that the 


“The contents of the reply was published 
in the papers of 2 and 3 November.—Ed. 

“This very important evidence contains a 
refutation of the following testimony allegedly 


drawing up and delivery of the notes required 
the approval of the Council of Ministers. 
The Council of Ministers was immediately 
convened under the chairmanship of Istvan 
Dobi, President of the Presidential Council. 
The Council of Ministers adopted the pro- 
posal of the Party leadership. In his capacity 
of head of state, Istvan Dobi, President of 
the Presidential Council, approved and rati- 
fied the proposal. 

As soon as the texts were drawn up, Peter 
Mod, Minister Plenipotentiary, was in- 
structed to ensure their delivery. He asked 
to be permitted to transmit the notes himself 
to the representatives of the Western powers, 
and to inform them of the text of the pro- 
clamation of neutrality. 


Kadar wants to fight ‘arms in hand’ 


In the afternoon Prime Minister Imre 
Nagy again sent for Ambassador Andropov. 
In the presence of the members of the 
government and its military experts, he 
gave the Ambassador new particulars con- 
cerning the arrival of Soviet reinforcements. 

He informed the Ambassador of the 
reasons that had made the immediate abro- 
gation of the Warsaw Treaty and the pro- 
clamation of the country’s neutrality 
necessary. In the name of his government he 
informed the Ambassador that, should the 
Moscow government refuse to stop the mili- 
tary action started against Hungary and for- 
bid further Soviet troops to cross the 
Hungarian border, the Hungarian govern- 
ment would request the United Nations to 
put the Hungarian question on the agenda 
of its General Assembly. As first secretary of 
the MSzMP, Janos Kadar declared in his 
own name and in the name of the Party 
leadership his full approval of this proposal. 
He added, speaking for himself alone, that 
the presence in Hungary of Soviet troops 
could unleash a counter-revolutionary pro- 
vocation. His duty, as a Hungarian com- 
munist, would then be to fight, if necessary, 
with a gun in his hand, ugainst those troops. 
Ambassador Andropov took note of the 
declarations made to him and announced 


given by Zoltan Szanto and published in the 
White Book (p. 138): 


‘Imre Nagy did not consult the Presidium of 
the Party in some very important questions. 
To give an example he did not do so on the 
question of neutrality and abrogating the War- 
saw Treaty. These questions were discussed 
only within the cabinet.’ 

It has to be taken into consideration, how- 
ever, that Zoltan Szanto, deported with Imre 
Nagy after the revolution, was not in a position 
to testify freely. 


| 
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that he would inform his government without 
delay. 

Late at night Ambassador Andropov paid 
another visit to the Prime Minister. He 
announced that, having communicated with 
his government, he had been authorised to 
propose to the Hungarian government that 
if it would drop its request to the United 
Nations, the Soviet troops would be with- 
drawn. Imre Nagy accepted this proposal. 


The Soviet government is ready to negotiate 


On the morning of 2 November, Ambas- 
sador Andropov informed the Hungarian 
Prime Minister that his government had 
taken note of the Hungarian government’s 
declaration concerning the abrogation of the 
Warsaw Treaty. He asked the Hungarian 
government to inform the Soviet government 
at the earliest possible moment as to the 
membership of the two Hungarian commis- 
sions whose constitution had been proposed 
the day before. He suggested that the Hun- 
garian government designate the place where 
the negotiations were to be held; the Soviet 
government for its part proposed that the 
military negotiations take place in Budapest. 

During the morning, the Hungarian 
government handed over a note containing 
the list of the members of the two commis- 
sions and asked that negotiations should take 
place as soon as possible. At the same time 
the government warned the Ambassador that 
the invasion of Hungary was continuing in 
spite of the repeated promises of the Soviet 
government. 

On 3 November, at 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the Hungarian-Soviet military commis- 
sion met on the premises of the Parliament 
building to discuss the practical problems of 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops that were 
to leave Hungary as a consequence of the 
abrogation of the Warsaw Treaty. For almost 
four hours negotiations proceeded in a 
favourable atmosphere. In the early after- 
noon the discussions were interrupted and 
the Soviet delegation invited the Hungarian 
delegation to resume negotiations at the 
headquarters of the Soviet forces stationed 
in Hungary, at Tokol, the same evening, 
where the members of the Hungarian dele- 
gation would be guests of the Soviet 
authorities. 


It is well known that the official delega- 
tion of the Hungarian government arrived 
at 10 o’clock in the evening at the Soviet 
headquarters to resume negotiations. To- 
wards midnight the leaders of the Hungarian 
government delegation and their suite were 
taken directly from the council chamber to 
prison. 


LII 


‘This action was crowned by Imre Nagy on 
4 November 1956, when he appealed over 
the radio for open, armed intervention by 
the imperialists against the Revolutionary 
Workers and Peasants government and the 
Soviet troops which the government had 
called upon for assistance. 


1. Imre Nagy’s appeal... 


Imre Nagy’s appeal, broadcast on the 
morning of 4 November, did not contain a 
single word that could be interpreted as a 
request ‘for open, armed intervention’ ad- 
dressed to the Western imperialists, whoever 
that may be. Even less did he ‘incite to 
hostile acts against the Hungarian state’, as 
charged in the indictment (White Book, 
p. 11). Here is the full text of the radio 
broadcast made at twenty minutes past five 
o’clock over Free Kossuth Radio: 


Attention! Attention! 
Attention! Attention! 


Imre Nagy, President of the Council of 
Ministers of the Hungarian People’s Re- 
public is now going to address you! 

This is Imre Nagy speaking, President of 
the Council of Ministers of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic. Today, at daybreak, 
Soviet forces started an attack against our 
capital, obviously with the intention to over- 
throw the legal Hungarian democratic 
government. 

Our troops are fighting. 

The government is in its place. 

I notify the people of our country and the 
entire world of this fact. 


2. ‘against the Revolutionary Workers and 
Peasants government...’ 


By ‘Revolutionary Workers and Peasants 
government’ the communiqué means four 
men: Janos Kadar, Ferenc Munnich, Antal 
Apro, and Istvan Kossa, who, on 4 Novem- 
ber, after the Soviet aggression, broadcast 
over various Soviet and other radio stations: 


On 1 November, after having severed all 
ties with the Imre Nagy government, we 
withdrew from that government and we have 
taken the initiative in forming the Revolu- 
tionary Workers and Peasants government. 


It is an indisputable fact that these four 
politicians disappeared from Budapest at an 


— 
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uncertain date in circumstances that remain 
mysterious to this day, but, in any case, 
before 4 November.** The fact is that on 
1 November both Kadar and Munnich were 
still in Budapest. A declaration made by 
Kadar on that date appeared in the 2 No- 
vember issue of Nepszabadsag and a declar- 
ation by Munnich, made on 1 November for 
the Magyar Ifjusag (published in that paper 
on 3 November) are sufficient evidence (see 
facsimile). 

Whatever the moment was when the mem- 
bers of the future ‘Revolutionary Workers 
and Peasants government’ left Budapest, it 
is certain: 


(a) that until the morning of 4 November, 
this ‘government’ gave no sign of life. As a 
matter of fact, it could not have done so 
without betraying the aggressive intentions 
of the Soviet armed forces. Thus, Imre Nagy 
could not have asked for armed intervention 
against a government of whose existence he 
was completely ignorant; 

(b) that, even if it were established that 
a group of Hungarian politicians had as- 
sembled in the Ukraine or elsewhere, this 
group was in no way entitled to present it- 
self as the legal Hungarian government. It 
had even less right to ask for the interven- 
tion of the Soviet armed forces. According 
to the Hungarian Constitution, only the 
National Assembly or the Presidential Coun- 
cil have the right to appoint a government. 
Janos Kadar and his followers have not even 
tried to prove that their government was 
appointed by the Presidential Council prior 
to 4 November. It emerges from the 8 
November issue of Nepszabadsag (of which 
we publish a facsimile because of the im- 
portance of the document) that Kadar and 


“We read on p. 51 of the White Book the 
following testimony of Mrs Jozsef Balogh who, 
during the revolution, worked as Imre Nagy’s 
secretary: 

‘On 2 November, Jozsef Szilagyi conducted 
an investigation, presumably on the instruc- 
tions of Imre Nagy, into the case of the dis- 
appearance of Janos Kadar and Ferenc 
Munnich. They questioned the chauffeur and 
others, and Szilagyi ended the minutes of the 
investigation with the statement: “they pre- 


29 


sumably went over to the Soviets”. 


his ‘government’ were sworn in only the day 
before, that is, on 7 November. Here, inci- 
dentally, is the full text of the communiqué: 


Information on the meeting of the Council 
of Ministers on 7 November. The members 
of the Revolutionary Workers and Peasants 
government, with Janos Kadar at their head, 
were sworn in on 7 November 1956, at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, in the Parliament 
building, by Istvan Dobi, President of the 
Presidential Council. By this act the legal 
government of Hungary began its work. 


On the other hand it does emerge from 
the 10 April 1957 issue of another publica- 
tion of the Kadar regime, the Magyarorszag, 
that the decree of the Presidential Council 
relieving the Imre Nagy government of its 
functions and replacing it by the Kadar 
government, was published in the Hun- 
garian official journal Magyar Kozlony only 
on 12 November. 

Another incontestable fact is that, until 
4 November, nobody, not even the Soviet 
government, questioned the legality of the 
Nagy government. Ambassador Andropov 
was in constant contact with that govern- 
ment and, on 2 November, was still negotiat- 
ing with it. The same is true of the Soviet 
military delegation which opened negotia- 
tions with the delegates of the Hungarian 
government, among them Pal Maleter and 
Ferenc Erdei, on 3 November. It is common 
knowledge that the discussions, which began 
in the Parliament building on the morning 
of 3 November, were supposed to continue 
in the evening at the Tokol headquarters of 
the Soviet military forces stationed in Hun- 
gary. 

Incidentally, in the summer of 1957, when 
the accusations against Imre Nagy were not 
yet precisely formulated, the Party’s official 
organ Nepszabadsag published a_ report 
giving interesting particulars on the question 
with which we are dealing: 


It was in such an atmosphere that Imre 
Nagy, Zoltan Tildy, several ministers and 
other leaders of the State, retired towards 
midnight (3 November) to the rooms in 
Parliament building where they spent the 
night. On 4 November, towards 3.30 in the 
morning, Deputy Minister of National 
Defence Janza sent in an official warning 
that Soviet troops had begun the invasion 
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of the capital. Imre Nagy sent for Zoltan 
Tildy and several other Ministers. They sent 
a message to Bela Kovacs, Minister of State, 
whom someone went to fetch at his resi- 
dence. (Bela Kovacs could not reach Parlia- 
ment. It was too late.) Zoltan Tildy asked 
Imre Nagy how the news should be 
announced over the radio. Imre Nagy replied 
that, as Prime Minister, he would take 
charge. Ferenc Donath had already prepared 
the text of the announcement. Imre Nagy 
made a few changes without discussing them 
with the Ministers, put on his coat, left his 
office and made his way to the studio (of 
the radio) installed on the first floor of the 
other wing of Parliament. 


The report informs us elsewhere that, 
almost at the same moment, in another room 
of Parliament building: 


Istvan Dobi, President of the Presidential 
Council, also rose at daybreak because of 
the events taking place. Shortly afterwards 
Sandor Ronai, President of the National 
Assembly, and Istvan Kristof, Secretary of 
the Presidential Council, joined him (Nepsza- 
badsag, 31 May, 1 June, 1957). 


The article we have been quoting clearly 
shows that: 


(a) on 4 November, at daybreak, there was 
only one legal government in Hungary, the 
Imre Nagy government. The presence of the 
members of the Presidential Council occupy- 
ing the same building is sufficient evidence; 


(b) at the headquarters of the only legal 
government, everyone was still unaware of 
the formation of the Kadar ‘government’. 
Karoly Janza, then deputy Minister of 
National Defence, reported only the entry of 
Soviet troops into Budapest, and brought this 
intelligence to Imre Nagy“; 

(c) all this happened at a moment when, 
as far as they knew, military negotiations at 
Tokol were still in progress. 


“In the trial General Janza, a high official 
of the present regime, testified against Imre 
Nagy in connection with other events. 

®‘(Negotiations] that were to continue at 
10 o’clock at night.’ These words appear in the 
same article in Nepszabadsag, central organ of 
the Communist Party which, a few months 
later, in its issue of 9 August 1958, was to deny 
that there had ever been military negotiations 
between the Nagy government and _ the 
Soviets... ! 


3. ‘the Soviet troops which the government 
had called upon for assistance’. . . 


The confusion of the communiqué which 
describes the events of 4 November accord- 
ing to the present Hungarian government’s 
version, springs not only from the fact that 
Kadar and his friends had no legal right 
whatever to call upon Soviet troops for 
assistance. It is also due to the fact that to 
this day the Soviet government and the 
Kadar government have been unable to pro- 
duce an official document showing when and 
under what conditions this alleged request 
for Soviet assistance had been made. In fact, 
on the day this appeal could have been 
made (at the latest!), that is, on 3 November, 
on the eve of Soviet aggression, the repre- 
sentative of the Soviet government in the 
Security Council confirmed, although in very 
cautious terms, that the withdrawal of the 
Soviet troops stationed in Hungary was the 
subject of negotiations then in progress: 


Mr Sobolev (USSR): A request has been 
made to me to comment on the report con- 
cerning the continuation of negotiations 
between Hungarian and Soviet representa- 
tives with regard to Soviet troops in 
Hungary. I can confirm that such negotia- 
tions are in progress. . . . (Minutes of the 
Security Council, 3 November.) 


The difficulty of proving, with the help of 
authentic documents, that Soviet intervention 
was taking place at the request of the ‘Revo- 
lutionary Workers and Peasants Government’ 
is enhanced by the fact that the invasion 
of Hungary by Soviet reinforcements began 
on | November, when Kadar and Munnich, 
future members of that ‘government’, were 
still in Budapest. Together with other news- 
papers, the Nepszabadsag, official organ of 
the Party of which Kadar was the first secre- 
tary, announced that invasion on 2 Novem- 
ber: 


Our correspondent gave warning that on 
Thursday [that is, 1 November], in the morn- 
ing, a large armoured formation of the Rus- 
sian (sic) army crossed the Hungarian border. 
This formation travelled through Debrecen. 
In the afternoon, and later in the evening, we 
were informed from Szolnok and Cegled, 
that Russian (sic) troops were advancing to- 
wards Kecskemet. Until now this advance of 
the Russian troops has caused no incidents. 
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Still these would not be very auspicious signs 
had we not heard, in the course of the even- 
ing, the government’s declaration on this 
subject. We hope that this declaration and 
an appeal to the UNO for assistance, will 
make these guests whom nobody had invited 
and who are by no means welcome, see 
reason. 


Let us state here that Kadar’s newspaper 
was, at that time, edited jointly by Sandor 
Haraszti (sentenced to 6 years imprisonment) 
and Lajos Feher, at present a member of the 
Political Bureau of the MSzMP (Hungarian 
Socialist Workers Party—Communist 
Party).” 


LUI 


‘After the defeat of the armed counter-revo- 
lutionary uprising some groups of the Imre 


‘The interference of the USSR in the affairs 
of Hungary, so far from constituting an inter- 
vention justified by international law, appears 
closely to correspond with a proposed Soviet 
definition of “aggression” which, according to 
Article 1 of the Charter, it is the purpose of 
the United Nations to suppress. The Soviet 
definition, which was reintroduced in an ex- 
panded form before the United Nations, as 
recently as 1953, divides aggression into four 
types: direct, indirect, economic, and ideo- 
logical. An act such as invasion by armed 
forces is direct aggression. Of the other types 
“indirect aggression” appears singularly appo- 
site to the Hungarian situation, in that by 
Article 2(c) it is declared to include the pro- 
motion of “an internal upheaval in another 
State or a reversal of policy in favour of the 
aggressor”. But in regard to all the types of 
aggression it is by Article 6 specifically laid 
down that inter alia the “following circum- 
stances are not a justification of aggression: 
arguments of a political, strategic or economic 
nature; the alleged shortcomings of any state, 
as for example alleged shortcomings of its 
administration . . . any revolutionary or 
counter-revolutionary movement, civil war, 
disorder or strikes . . . the establishment or 
maintenance in any state of any political, 
economic, or social system”’.’ 

‘It is clear that, in the light of the Soviet 
definition of “aggression”, not even a request 
by a foreign government can from the stand- 
point of international law justify intervention 
to support a government against an internal 
rising.’ 

(From the report of the International Com- 

mission of Jurists, The Hungarian Situation 

and the Rule of Law (The Hague, 1957), 

pp. 11 and 22.) 


Nagy brand of conspirators sought refuge 
with those who had supported them earlier. 
Bela Kiraly, Anna Kethly, Jozsef Kovago 
and other participants of the attempted 
putsch fled to the West to escape responsi- 
bility. So far as the Hungarian authorities 
know, Jozsef Mindszenty went into hiding in 
the US Legation. Istvan B. Szabo attempted 
to find refuge in the British Legation in 
Budapest. 


1. ‘participants in the putsch’... 


Let us first establish that the persons 
enumerated were not implicated in the Imre 
Nagy trial. Two among them (Messrs Kiraly 
and Kovago) are mentioned only in connec- 
tion with their emigration, but are referred 
to thereafter as ‘participants of the putsch’. 

It is true that Cardinal Mindszenty sought 
refuge at the United States Legation in Buda- 
pest. Much less is known about the case of 
Istvan B. Szabo of the Smallholders Party. 
In any case, the choice of refuge of these two 
men cannot be used as an accusation against 
Imre Nagy and his friends. 


2. ‘they fled...’ 


The Agence France-Presse announces from 
Vienna that Anna Kethly, Chairman of the 
Hungarian Social-Democratic Party, al- 
though anxious to return to Budapest,” was 
turned back by the Soviet authorities in con- 
trol as soon as she crossed the Austro- 
Hungarian border. Anna Kethly was com- 
pelled to return to Vienna. 


This information appeared on 3 Novem- 
ber, in [gazsag and Kis Ujsag in Budapest, 
as well as in numerous foreign papers. 


3. ‘... with those who had supported them 
earlier... 


The communiqué takes good care not to 
mention that several members of the ‘crimi- 
nal Rakosi-Gero’ clique—to quote Janos 
Kadar—took refuge in the premises of a 
foreign Embassy—that of the USSR. After 
which, ‘to escape responsibility’, they fled to 


% After having, early in November 1956, 
attended the Conference of the Socialist Inter- 
national. 
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the USSR. Among them were Matyas 
Rakosi, Erno Gero, Andras Hegedus, former 
Prime Minister, Laszlo Piros, former Minis- 
ter of the Interior and supreme head of the 
AVH, etc. etc.... 

Certain heads. of the Hungarian diplomatic 
missions abroad also ‘fled’ during the revo- 
lution or asked for political asylum from 
foreign powers. For instance, Imre Horvath, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Frigyes 
Puja, Hungarian Ambassador in Vienna, fled 
to Prague; Istvan Bojdan, Hungarian Am- 
bassador in Copenhagen, fled to the Soviet 
Union; Aladar Tamas, Hungarian Ambassa- 
dor in New Delhi, asked the Indian govern- 
ment for political asylum. 

It should be added that the ‘workers and 
peasants’ government of Hungary never 
requested the extradition of the politicians 
who had fled to the USSR, although, as 
Kadar himself declared, several among them 
were guilty of ordinary crimes. Nor was the 
question of their ‘responsibility’ ever raised. 


LIV 


‘Imre Nagy’s group, which earlier had come 
out under the pirate flag of “national com- 
munism’’, fled to the Yugoslav Embassy in 


Budapest to escape responsibility for their 
deeds.’ 


According to the communiqué (see pre- 
ceding point) ‘some groups of the Imre Nagy 
brand of conspirators sought refuge with 
those who had supported them earlier’. The 
same communiqué states repeatedly that 
Imre Nagy and his group were closely linked 
with the ‘imperialists’ (United States, Great 
Britain, etc.). Why, in these circumstances, 
did they not seek refuge at the United States 
or British Legation, both much closer to 
Parliament building than the Yugoslav Lega- 
tion? Do we have to conclude that the 
leaders of the present Hungarian regime con- 
sider Yugoslavia an ‘imperialist’ state? 


‘Underground relations’ 


As a matter of fact, the White Book of 
the Hungarian government (p. 148) attempts 
to establish that, already prior to the events 
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of October 1956, there had been ‘under- 
ground relations’ between ‘certain members 
of the Imre Nagy group and some official 
representatives of the Yugoslav government 
in Budapest’. 

To prove the existence of these ‘under- 
ground relations’ the White Book quotes the 
evidence of the accused Vasarhelyi and 
Janosi, who allegedly admit having trans- 
mitted to Milan Georgievic, first secretary of 
the Yugoslav Embassy, the writings of Imre 
Nagy (pp. 148-149). 

The same ‘offence’ is recorded in the note 
addressed to the Yugoslav government on 
22 July 1958, by the Hungarian government 
(see Appendix). 

In that note (para. I.) it is, incidentally, no 
longer Vasarhelyi and Janosi, but Gimes and 
Janosi who are accused of having transmitted 
Imre Nagy’s writings to the Yugoslavs. In 
his evidence quoted in the White Book, 
Gimes does not even mention the writings. 
Amongst other things he says: 


. . I became acquainted with the Press 
Officer, further with the Counsellor of the 
Embassy Djikic and an Embassy secretary 
by the name of Georgievic, at a press con- 
ference held at the Yugoslav Embassy. 
Georgievic told me that he would like to 
meet and talk with me again. We agreed to 
meet two weeks after the conference. 

Every meeting was arranged by our agree- 
ing on the time and place at our preceding 
meetings (p. 149). 


This is what the terminology of the White 
Book calls ‘underground relations’. 


LV 


‘It is typical of the infamy of the conspirators 
that they continued their counter-revolution- 
ary activity even after the Hungarian people, 
guided by the Revolutionary Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Government, had begun to restore 
legal order, ensuring the peaceful life of the 
country and repairing the grave damages 
caused by the counter-revolutionaries.’ 


3. Tt is interesting to note that the terms of 
this accusation are remarkably moderate com- 
pared to the expressions used in connection 
with such ‘relations’ at the time of the Rajk 
affair. 
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1. ‘counter-revolutionary activity... 


The White Book gives particulars on the 
nature of the counter-revolutionary activity 
of which the Nagy group is accused: 


(a) First offence: 


At the Yugoslav Embassy Imre Nagy and 
his group declared themselves to be the 
executive committee of the Party, while the 
Party was being reorganised throughout the 
country in struggle with the counter-revolu- 
tionary forces and in opposition to the terror 


(p. 151). 


Let us make it clear that of the seven 
members of the executive committee of the 
Hungarian Socialist Workers Party formed 
a few days earlier, five (Nagy, Losonczy, 
Donath, Szanto, Lukacs) were then at the 
Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest. The sixth, 
Kopacsi, had already been arrested by the 
Soviet authorities. Even if we admit that 
Imre Nagy and his group ‘declared them- 
selves the executive committee of the Party’, 
were they not as much—if not more—entitled 
to do so than Kadar, in declaring himself 
alone both Party and Government? 


(b) Second offence: 


Imre Nagy and his group in the name of the 
so-called executive committee had drafted a 
counter-revolutionary platform. They de- 
manded in this platform the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops and the abrogation of the War- 
saw Treaty, and took a stand in support of 
the neutrality declaration; they demanded a 
multi-party system and that ‘the central 
government of the Hungarian People’s Re- 
public shall first and foremost rely on the 
workers’ councils and on the bodies which 
have been established during the past few 
weeks by the peasantry, intellectuals, and 
other segments of the population’ (White 
Book, p. 151). 


Let the reader judge if this can, indeed, 
be called a ‘counter-revolutionary platform’. 


2. ‘even after the Hungarian people... 


Even after it had been crushed the counter- 
revolution refused to give up its ignoble 
aims... . The weapons it now used were the 
spreading of false rumours, terror, incite- 
ment to strike, new armed provocations. On 
4 December 1956, in Budapest, for instance, 
they organised in certain places demonstra- 
tions of women. They wanted the women 
taking part in the demonstration to march 


from Heroes’ Square to the Kossuth statue. 
In fact, a demonstrating crowd of about 150 
arrived at the Kossuth statue by way of 
Alkotmany Street. There units of the security 
forces called upon them to disperse. Earlier 
the security forces had discovered that 
counter-revolutionary agents had _ installed 
machine-gun nests on the roof of the 
Supreme Court, situated opposite the 
Kossuth statue, with the infamous purpose 
of transforming the demonstration into a 
blood bath and making the government 
responsible for it. 

In exactly the same manner and with the 
same base purpose they organised a demons- 
tration on 8 December, in Salgotarjan, 
where, unfortunately, the provocation parti- 
ally succeeded. ... 

It was again with the same purpose that 
the counter-revolutionaries attempted provo- 
cations at Tatabanya, Bekescsaba, and 
Battonya. These attempts of the counter- 
revolutionaries to organise bloody provoca- 
tions are made easier because a _ large 
quantity of weapons remains in the hands of 
the population (Nepszabadsag, 11 December 
1956, p. 1). 


In connection with this eloquent news- 
paper report the following facts should be 
noted: 

After the second Soviet intervention on 
4 November, the population of Budapest 
continued to fight against the Soviet troops 
for five days. In certain working-class dis- 
tricts, as for instance at Csepel, the fighting 
went on even longer. 

After armed resistance had been crushed, 
the Hungarian working class protested 
against the Soviet occupation and the un- 
lawful seizure of power by the Kadar gov- 
ernment, by means of a general strike. One 
of the principal demands was that Imre 
Nagy be recalled to head the government 
(see among the documents in facsimile the 
14 November issue of the journal of the Ozd 
workers’ council). 

It is sufficient to read the official press of 
the Kadar government to establish that the 
strike continued until the end of December 
1956, with short interruptions. This was the 
longest and most important strike in the 
entire history of the Hungarian working-class 
movement. 

On 23 November, exactly one month after 
the outbreak of the revolution, the population 
of Budapest organised a silent protest, the 
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most impressive demonstration in the history 
of the capital. In the middle of the day, for 
an entire hour, life was completely arrested 
throughout the entire town. Tramcars and 
buses stopped, the people disappeared from 
the streets, which remained completely 
deserted except for the Soviet and Hungarian 
patrols. 

The revolutionary committees continued 
their activity until the middle of January, the 
workers’ councils even longer. All these revo- 
lutionary bodies enjoyed the full confidence 
of the workers and intellectuals. The govern- 
ment had to resort to administrative mea- 
sures, in the first place police measures— 
arrest and internment of the leaders—before 
they managed, with great difficulty, to dis- 
solve these bodies in the course of the first 
months of 1957. 


3. ‘guided by the Revolutionary Workers and 
Peasants Government... 


... At the request of the Hungarian Revo- 
lutionary Workers and Peasants government, 
Soviet troops have temporarily entered 
Budapest to extend fraternal aid to the Hun- 
garian people defending its socialist achieve- 
ments, crushing the counter-revolution, and 
fighting to eliminate the fascist danger. 

To re-establish order and a normal life in 
Budapest 


I command 


i, Every person possessing arms must sur- 
render them without delay and at the 
latest by 9 November, to the Soviet mili- 
tary formations. 

2. Beginning on 7 November, free movement 

in the area of Budapest will be authorised 
only between 7 in the morning and 7 in 
the evening. 
I call upon all working people of Budapest 
to help the local administrative organisa- 
tions as well as the Soviet troops to re- 
establish and maintain public order as 
well as the normal life of the city. 

The Commander of the Soviet military units 

of Budapest 

K. Grebennik, 
Lieutenant-colonel of the Guard. 


(Extract from a proclamation published on 
6 November 1956.) 


4. ‘to restore legal order...’ 


The Presidential Council of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic is setting up a system of 
courts martial throughout the country, begin- 


ning on 11 December 1956 at 18 hours.... 
Summary judgments fall under the authority 
of the military tribunals. The Presidential 
Council of the People’s Republic may take 
measures to designate other courts martial 
(announcement published in the Hungarian 
press on 11 December 1956). 


Incidentally, on 13 January 1957 (that is 
over two months after the defeat of the 
revolution) the Hungarian press published 
another decree prescribing ‘summary trials’, 
particularly in cases of possession of weapons 
and explosives, intended for causing damage 
to public services, of attempts to ‘interfere 
with the work of production’, rebellion, 
treason, etc. 

In the course of these summary trials, 
according to Art. 4 of the decree (para 1) 
‘the accusation is made orally by the Prose- 
cutor’; Art. 5 stipulates: ‘crimes judged by 
summary procedure are punishable by death’. 


5. ‘ensuring peaceful life...’ 


On 4 November, at daybreak, Soviet troops 
attacked the Hungarian capital without 
warning. For five days several hundred tanks 
shelled the public buildings and dwelling 
houses, and machine-gunned the inhabitants 
of Budapest who risked going into the streets. 
According to the figures furnished by the 
Central Bureau of Statistics (see point XLI) 
roughly 2,700 Hungarian citizens were killed 
during the military operations.” The real 
number of victims is considerably higher, 
since the Central Bureau of Statistics takes 
into account only the deaths reported at the 
Registry, while many of the victims had not 
been reported because, for instance, their 
families had fled abroad. According to the 
same source the number wounded in the 
course of the operations ‘to re-establish 
order’, amounts to over 20,000 (White Book, 
vol. ITI). 


6. ‘repairing the grave damages caused by 
the counter-revolutionaries ...’ 
The Soviet guns destroyed or gravely dam- 
aged a great number of houses in the 9th 
district. Damage was very severe also in the 


34 This figure includes those who were killed 
in the fighting before 4 November. 
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6th, 7th, 8th, and 11th districts, as well as 
at Csepel and other suburbs. Among the 
damaged buildings are the National Museum, 
the National Theatre, and the national 
archives. 

Thousands of the inhabitants of Budapest 
were rendered homeless or suffered other 
losses. While, during the revolution, the pub- 
lic services, that is water, gas and electricity, 
continued to function, they were seriously 
disrupted as a result of the intervention of 
4 November. 

Food supplies that had also been assured 
during the revolution, were paralysed after 
4 November. The population was threatened 
by starvation, epidemics, and cold. Accord- 
ing to official data of the Kadar government 
(see White Book, vol. II, pp. 136-138), the 
damage caused by Soviet intervention 
amounted to nearly 10 milliards of forints. 
According to subsequent declarations made 
by the Hungarian leaders, the sum total of 
this damage reached 20 milliards of forints, 
that is, 25 per cent of the national income 
for 1956." 


LVI 


‘Instructions to continue armed resistance, to 
call strikes, to paralyse normal life and to 
re-organise underground subversive activity 
were issued by Anna Kethly, Bela Kiraly, 
Jozsef Kovago and their associates from the 
West, and by Imre Nagy, Geza Losonczy 
and others from the Yugoslav Embassy in 
Budapest. Through Miklos Gimes and other 
confederates, Nagy and Losonczy thus estab- 
lished contact from the Yugoslav Embassy 
with the “Central Workers Council of Buda- 
pest” and Radio Free Europe... 


1. ‘Instructions were issued... 


These are the handful of accused persons 
that the indictment seeks to make judicially 
responsible for the resistance offered to the 
Soviets by the great majority of the Hun- 
garian people. As if the Hungarian people 
were in need of any instructions whatsoever 
in order to fight for their independence. In 


53 According to the Hungarian Statistical 
Yearbook for 1958, the national income for 
1956 amounted to 82 milliards of forints. 


fact the Hungarian revolution was not the 
work of a clandestine political group, as the 
Soviet propaganda asserts, but the spon- 
taneous manifestation of the conscience of 
miilions of men. 


2. ‘from the Yugoslav Embassy... 


The assertions of an alleged activity of the 
above-mentioned persons after their arrival 
in the Yugoslav Embassy building are un- 
true, and invented from beginning to end... 
the Embassy building was, during the whole 
time, under the strictest supervision of Soviet 
military detachments and the Hungarian 
security service. (Extracts from the note of 
the Yugoslav government to the Hungarian 
government dated 23 June 1958.) 


3. ‘through Miklos Gimes’ 


The White Book does not refer again to 
this assertion in the communiqué. It should 
be said that the Hungarian note addressed 
later to Yugoslavia (22 July 1958) presents 
a new version of the facts. Whilst the com- 
muniqué announcing the tribunal’s verdict 
accuses Miklos Gimes of being in contact 
with Radio Free Europe and the Central 
Workers Council, on the instructions of Nagy 
and of Losonczy, the note claims that it was 
Gyorgy Fazekas who had been in contact 
with Radio Free Europe through the agency 
of two Yugoslav journalists, these latter also 
ensuring communication with the workers’ 
councils. The Hungarian White Book selects 
that version and publishes, in its support, 
some ‘confessions’ made by Fazekas. How- 
ever, Fazekas’ ‘confessions’ make no allusion 
whatever to the alleged liaison with ‘Free 
Europe’. Here is the text of what Fazekas 
said: 


On 8 November, I raised the question with 
the Yugoslav journalists, Zelmanovic, Julius 
Djuka, and Gavro Altman that though every- 
body knew where we were, no one was talk- 
ing about it publicly. We requested that they 
should take steps to make the fact public in 
some form or other. Before long, one of the 
Western stations announced that Imre Nagy 
and a few members of his government were 
at the Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest 
(p. 153). 


Thus, what the contacts with ‘Free Europe’ 
really amounted to was this: Imre Nagy and 
his friends wanted to make known to the 
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world that they were at the Yugoslav Em- 
bassy! 

Other contradictions between the White 
Book and previous versions: 


(a) The White Book mentions three Yugo- 
slav journalists and not two. 

(b) On the other hand, it makes no refer- 
ence whatever to the Central Workers 
Council. 


4. Imre Nagy denies. ... 


On the charge of ‘contacts’ between Nagy 
and his associates and Radio Free Europe, 
the White Book can summon only one wit- 
ness, who, moreover, speaks from hearsay. 
The witness in question is Zoltan Szanto, 
former Hungarian minister in Paris and one 
of the founders of the Hungarian Workers 
Party, abducted with Nagy. Szanto is alleged 
to have declared: 


I know that Imre Nagy sent a message to 
Radio Free Europe. This took place around 
15 November. Gabor Tanczos said that he 
had heard something interesting just then on 
Radio Free Europe: Imre Nagy had sent a 
message from the Yugoslav Embassy repudi- 
ating the news that negotiations were being 
conducted with Janos Kadar. Tanczos was 
happy and gleeful about the news, saying, 
‘That's excellent; that’s what I call speed’ 
(p. 153). 


The source of this information was, then, 
a broadcast from Radio Free Europe which 
Szanto himself had not heard and whose 
text is not given in the White Book. The con- 
tacts Nagy had with Radio Free Europe are 
reduced, even for the purposes of the prose- 
cution, to a simple statement of fact. For 
his part, however, Imre Nagy energetically 
repudiated that version of the facts. 


We gave information as to who was staying 
where and whether we were existing at all. 
But not to Free Europe; that does not corres- 
pond at all with the facts. Nor is it true that 
we gave any other information in this com- 
munication aside from the mere listing of 
the names. At the time we requested the 
Yugoslavs to publish it, because the rumour 
was spreading that we had been killed or 
were at the American Legation, therefore 
they should publish the fact that we were 
here, that they had given us asylum, that 
they had invited us to come and we had not 
fled (ibid.). 


5. The resistance 


With reference to this question, we repro- 
duce the text of the evidence attributed by 
the White Book to Robert Boho, assistant 
Professor at the University of Economics, 
who is at present serving a long prison sen- 
tence. 


Gyorgy Adam, Miklos Gimes, Istvan Pozsar, 
Balazs Nagy, and Sandor Herpai met at my 
flat on 13 November for a talk. We decided 
at that time to form the Hungarian Demo- 
cratic Independence Movement which we 
intended at first to call the Federation of 
Hungarian Socialists. .. . Gimes said in the 
debate, that he did not agree with the 
4 November occupation of the Soviet troops; 
he termed the events a revolution, declared 
that a way out was conceivable only together 
with the ‘democratic’ parties and that Imre 
Nagy would have to be given a leading role 
in political affairs. Adam and Gimes under- 
took to draft a platform dealing with the 
way out and to enlist people in establishing 
a leadership (p. 155). 


The authors of the White Book do their 
utmost to establish a link between the foun- 
dation of the Democratic Independence 
Movement and the activities of those who 
were Sheltering in the Yugoslav Embassy in 
Budapest. Thus Boho is induced to remark: 


Prior to 12 November 1956 Balazs Nagy, 
ex-member of the secretariat of the Petdfi 
Club, informed me that he had received a 
message from Imre Nagy and his associates 
who were at the Yugoslav Embassy. ... I] am 
sure that I would not have committed any 
act against the People’s Democracy if Imre 
Nagy had not issued the call and we had not 
received his message through Balazs Nagy 


(p. 155). 


According to another ‘confession’ pub- 
lished in the White Book, this message con- 
sisted of a simple request for information 
about what was happening in the outside 
world from Nagy and his friends, who were 
completely isolated in the Yugoslav 
Embassy. 

Once more it is to the testimony of Zoltan 
Szanto that the White Book turns for 
support: 


The question arose of whether it would not 
be more proper to organise a movement 
rather than a Party. This gave rise to heated 
controversy. Imre Nagy wavered, supporting 
the recommendation of either Donath or 
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Haraszti to consult the comrades on the out- 
side. They even compiled a questionnaire 
containing three points which they sent out 
(p. 154). 


According to the confessions published in 
the White Book, Imre Nagy’s friends then 
drew up a reply informing the group of some- 
thing that had already happened. Let us 
quote, in this connection, the evidence of 
another university teacher, Istvan Pozsar, 
bearing on that same meeting previously 
recalled by Boho: 


At the same meeting, Balazs Nagy read a letter 
which he had received from Imre Nagy and 
his associates in the Yugoslav Embassy. Our 
reply, which had to be forwarded by Balazs 
Nagy, was pretty much in line with the 
analysis and opinion which had developed at 
our talk. All the members of our organisa- 
tion, that is of the so-called Hungarian 
Democratic Independence Movement, were 
champions of Imre Nagy’s political line. The 
attitude of Imre Nagy and his associates on 
4 November and afterwards definitely influ- 
enced us and our counter-revolutionary 
activity (p. 155). 


As is clearly indicated in the foregoing 
pages, the resistance point of view was not 
worked out by Imre Nagy, and neither he nor 
any of the members of his group sheltering 
at the Yugoslav Embassy could be held 
judicially responsible for it. The last sentence 
in Pozsar’s evidence, moreover, reveals the 
efforts made by the authorities to instigate 
the ‘witnesses’ to bring Imre Nagy’s name 
into their evidence about the activities of 
those in the resistance. The editors of this 
book know Pozsar personally and know that 
so long as they were free, neither he nor his 
co-accused had ever described their own 
activities as counter-revolutionary, since they 
did not consider them as such. And they 
were not in the habit of shifting responsibility 
for their own conduct on to other people in 
order to justify themselves. Besides, the 
Hungarian Democratic Independence Move- 
ment really did exist.* We publish as an ap- 


54 According to the fragmentary reports avail- 
able on the Adam-Boho-Pozsar trial, Adam 
categorically denied these assertions. 

5)The White Book says of the Movement: 
‘The counter-revolutionary group of Miklos 
Gimes and Gyorgy Adam was a circumscribed 
organisation of reactionary intellectuals. It had 


pendix a proposal drawn up in December 
1956 by one of the leaders of the movement, 
to make the position clear, and sent to Mr 
Menon, delegate of the government of India 
on mission to Budapest. This document gives 
a precise idea of the aims of the Movement. 

In conclusion, it is fitting to remark that 
any judgment formed of the Democratic 
Independence Movement cannot be dis- 
sociated from the following question: 

Can the Kadar Government, imposed on 
the Hungarian people on 4 November, be 
considered legal? 


LVII 


‘...and established and circulated an illegal 
paper entitled October Twenty-third... 


1. The ‘illegal paper’ of the ‘counter revo- 
lutionaries’ 


We have chosen the date of the revolution 
for our paper’s masthead because this ex- 
presses the programme of national resistance. 
There was a revolution, and there is national 
resistance today in order to realise this pro- 
gramme, to bring about a democratic, inde- 
pendent, neutral Hungary . . . (Extract from 
the editorial of the first number of the 
clandestine paper 23 October, cited by the 
White Book, p. 156.) 


2. Statement by three editors of ‘23 October’ 


We, the undersigned, refugee Hungarian 
journalists, former editors of the clandestine 
paper 23 October, consider it necessary to 
state the following in explicit terms in order 


no support or important mass base among the 
people. It was a menace because it operated 
at a time when terrorist gangs of counter- 
revolutionaries were on the rampage. Fascist 
and criminal elements, who came to the surface 
on the filthy wave of the counter-revolution, 
were the dictators in many factories as well. 
In such a situation the possibility existed for 
precipitating provocations which could have 
grave consequences. This organisation became 
completely isolated... .’ (p. 157). 

All these ‘reactionary intellectuals’ had pre- 
viously been members of the Communist Party. 
If the group was only a menace because it 
operated at a ‘time when .. .” why then was it 
necessary to condemn Gimes to death, and 
Adam to life imprisonment in another trial, 
twenty months after the events had taken 
place? 
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to answer the allegations made in the 
Ministry of Justice’s communiqué: 


(a) 23 October was not published, either 
directly or indirectly, by Imre Nagy or by 
Geza Losonczy. That would in any case have 
been physically impossible. The first number 
of the paper appeared on 11 November 1956, 
the ninth and last number on Christmas Eve 
1956. From 4 to 22 November, Imre Nagy 
and Geza Losonczy were in the building of 
the Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest, where 
both their hosts, and the Soviet-Hungarian 
authorities who guarded the approaches to 
the building, prevented them from having 
any contact whatever with the outside world. 
During the night of 22 November, the Soviet 
security forces in collaboration with Kadar’s 
government, carried them off to an unknown 
destination and for a long time there was no 
sign of life from them. As to 23 October, it 
continued to appear for more than a month 
after their abduction. (We publish in 
facsimile number 6 of the paper, dated 
3 December.) 


(b) The truth is that 23 October was 
founded by a group of former members of 
the Hungarian Communist Party in the 
second week of November 1956, as a protest 
against the armed Soviet intervention. The 
five first numbers were published through the 
good offices of Miklos Gimes, Peter Kende, 
and Gabor Lenart, the four last by Peter 
Kende, in collaboration with Miklos Molnar. 

It was the same team who, during the 
revolution, founded the independent socialist 
paper, Magyar Szabadsag. Although this 
paper was not forbidden by any government 
body, its publication, like that of other news- 
papers of the revolution, became impossible 
after 4 November, since the Soviet troops in 
Budapest had seized—illegally—all printing 
materials. It was then that we decided to 
continue publication of our paper under the 
title of 23 October in the form of duplicated 
sheets. 


(c) The publication of 23 October was a 
part of the resistance activities during the 
autumn and winter of 1956 of the people of 
Budapest and of the whole of Hungary, with- 
out any foreign intervention. 

In the publication and distribution of the 
paper, an entire generation of those who had 
attended the meetings of the Pet6fi Circle 
found themselves again. In editing, duplicat- 
ing, and distributing the paper, we acted on 
no one’s instructions; we only obeyed the 
voice of our conscience. All the members of 
the editorial staff of 23 October belonged to 
the ‘communist opposition’ who, before the 
revolution, demanded, like Imre Nagy, an 
overhaul of the political and economic struc- 
ture of the country on democratic lines. 


(d) We consider Miklos Gimes, who had 
striven for many years for a democratic 
socialism, as the best amongst us, and it is 
on these grounds that we deplore his loss. 
We emphasise, however, that legal responsi- 
bility for the publication of 23 October has 
been attributed to a man who could only 
have played a part in the editing of the first 
numbers of the paper. In fact, Miklos Gimes 
was arrested on 5 December by the Soviet- 
Hungarian security forces. (August 1958, 
Peter Kende, Paris; Gabor Lenart, Lengerich, 
Germany; Miklos Molnar, Geneva.) 


LVHI 


‘All these facts were substantiated beyond all 
doubt during subsequent investigations and 
the present trial.’ 


It is regrettable that the Hungarian auth- 
orities have only seen fit to make known a 
fraction of these facts ‘substantiated beyond 
all doubt’ to the public, and that the facts 
themselves, as we have tried to show in 
detail, are in contradiction with the text of 
the verdict. 


LIX 


‘The evidence submitted during the legal 
proceedings demonstrated and proved that 
Imre Nagy and his associates had, by virtue 
of their earlier revisionist, bourgeois- 
nationalist political attitude, inevitably 
arrived at an alliance with the most reaction- 
ary forces of the imperialist bourgeoisie and 
had betrayed the workers’ power, the 
people’s democratic order, the Hungarian 
working people and the socialist fatherland,’ 
1. ‘The evidence ... demonstrated and 
proved... 


Since 1949, all the political trials have been 
based on ‘facts substantiated beyond all 
doubt’. In the trial of Cardinal Mindszenty 
and those accused with him, the Public 
Prosecutor, Alapy, declared: 


I ask the People’s Court to declare Jozsef 
Mindszenty and his associates guilty as 
charged. The irrefutable papers, letters, and 
documents before the Court . . . are sufficient 
in themselves to establish the facts... . Let 
the verdict of the People’s Court be a salutary 
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one, let it deal a heavy blow to the traitors, 
spies and betrayers of the Hungarian people 
(The Trial of Jozsef Mindszenty, Budapest, 
1949, p. 153). 


It was the same prosecutor Alapy who 
represented the prosecution in the Rajk trial. 
In the course of his long indictment, he made 
several references to ‘facts substantiated be- 
yond all doubt’. 


Honoured People’s Court! on the basis of 
the data of the trial we can establish that 
every statement of the indictment, every fact 
of the preliminary investigation was fully 
proved. The testimonies of the accused and 
the witnesses, the results of the confronta- 
tions, have proved the charge without a 
doubt and _ strengthened the indictment 
(Laszlo Rajk and his accomplices before the 
People’s Court, Budapest, 1949, p. 254). 


In the course of the third important trial 
of the Rakosi regime, in which the Arch- 
bishop of Kalocsa, Jozsef Grosz, was the 
principal accused, the prosecution was once 
again represented by Prosecutor Alapy, who 
once again declared: 


The facts elicited in the hearings enable me 
to declare that all the charges in the indict- 
ment, as well as the items in the preliminary 
investigation, have been fully and completely 
proven (The Trial of Jozsef Grosz and his 
accomplices, Budapest, 1951, p. 300). 


As has been already indicated, some years 
later, these monstrous trials were entirely or 
partially reversed ... 


2. ‘...alliance with the most reactionary 
forces of the imperialist bourgeoisie’ 


Once more the Mindszenty, Rajk, and 
Grosz trials provide valuable sources of 
reference. 

In 1951, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
of the People’s Republic published a 327- 
page collection of documents which deals 
with the ‘imperialist’ conspiracy in detail 
(Documents on the hostile activities of the 
United States towards the Hungarian 
People’s Republic). With regard to the Mind- 
szenty trial, this collection quotes the final 
speech of the prosecutor: 


In order to attain their purpose, the main 
defendant and his accomplices got into touch 


with imperialist politicians who hate popular 
democracies, with certain officials and agents 
of the United States (The Trial of Jozsef 
Mindszenty, p. 145). 


In chapter VI of this same collection, under 
the heading ‘The leading role of the United 
States in the conspiracy of Rajk’s band of 
spies and assassins’, there is a quotation 
from Rajk’s confession: 


. .. there was also unity of policy between 
Tito, the United States, Britain, and the great 
Western powers in general and the Vatican, 
to overthrow the democratic government 
power of the people’s democratic countries. 
.. . | worked in close connection with these 
reactionary and imperialist forces (Rajk and 
his hak aaa before the People’s Court, 
p. 72). 


On this point, let us quote a passage from 
the indictment of the Public Prosecutor, 
Gyula Alapy, which illustrates in a striking 
fashion the atmosphere in which these trials 
took place. 


We are confronted with crawling, sneaking 
snakes, with a more dangerous enemy, more 
to be hated than any before. The enemies of 
our People’s Democracy who have been ex- 
posed and made harmless up to now, also 
played into the hands of foreign imperialists 
and attempted to overthrow our state order. 
Laszlo Rajk and his accomplices are also the 
serfs and servants of foreign imperialists 
(Rajk and his accomplices before the People’s 
Court, p. 254). 


Always the same refrain... 


3. ‘... betrayed the workers’ power, the 
people’s democratic order’ 


Of course, the accused in the big Hun- 
garian political trials, crushed by the weight 
of ‘facts substantiated beyond all doubt’, ‘ad- 
mitted’ that their aim was to overthrow the 
system and to restore the old order. The 
various acts of indictment and the Public 
Prosecutor made note of their confessions: 
As to Laszlo Rajk and his ‘accomplices’, the 
Public Prosecutor said: 


In short they wanted to restore capitalism in 
Hungary. They wanted to restore the rule of 
the big estate owners and the capitalists 
(Rajk and his accomplices before the People’s 
Court, Budapest, 1949, p. 260). 


—— 
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The bill of indictment against Jozsef Grosz 
States: 


According to the plans found among the 
exhibits, their [the accused’s] main objectives 
were the restitution of the system of large 
estates, and the return of the factories and 
mines to the capitalists (The Trial of Jozsef 
ey and his Accomplices, Budapest, 1951, 
p. 9). 


4. Some subtle nuances 


In the course of these various political 
trials, numerous allusions were made to 
the ‘bourgeois-nationalist’ attitude of the 
accused. In each case it is noticeable that 
the authority which draws up the accusa- 
tions—more precisely, the Party leaders, who 
actually decide on the organisation of politi- 
cal trials—insist that the trial ‘shall not be 
wrongly interpreted’. 

When the accused are ecclesiastics, it is 
emphasised that the trial is not directed 
against the Catholic Church. 


It is not Jozsef Mindszenty, the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Hungary, who is 
accused, but Jozsef Mindszenty, Hungarian 
citizen, who, according. to the Hungarian 
criminal law, committed major crimes. 
Mindszenty must answer for these deeds 
according to our criminal code (The Mind- 
szenty Trial, p. 143). 

This is a trial of conspirators, of spies, of 
saboteurs, of fascist informers and assassins, 
and not a trial of a religious faith (Trial of 
Jozsef Grosz, p. 302). 


Some days after Imre Nagy’s execution, 
Janos Kadar insisted emphatically, in a 
speech made in Budapest, that: 


Imre Nagy and his accomplices were brought 
before the court not for their ideas, nor for 
this or that mistake, but for acts which no- 
body has the right to commit (Hungarian 
Press Bureau, Paris, 4 July 1958). 


In other words, it is permissible to hold 
Tevisionist ideas, provided they are kept 
rigorously secret. 


LX 


‘Ferenc Donath, Miklos Gimes, Zoltan Tildy, 
Sandor Kopacsi, Ferenc Janosi and Miklos 
Vasarhelyi showed repentance at the trial and 


fully confessed their guilt. Imre Nagy, Jozsef 
Szilagyi and Pal Maleter denied their guilt. 
They were, however, exposed during the 
course of the proceedings by the incriminat- 
ing evidence of their confederates and of wit- 
nesses as well as the material proof, and they 
made partial confessions concerning the facts 
of their crimes. 


1. ‘... fully confessed their guilt’ 


Nobody heard their confessions. If the 
communiqué is telling the truth, why were 
the hearings of the trial not made public? 


2. ‘...denied their guilt’ 


So some of the principal accused stood 
fast, after eighteen months of detention, dur- 
ing which they were completely isolated from 
the outside world, subjected to pressure, 
persecution, and torture, as may be imagined. 
This is probably one of the reasons why all 
three of them were executed... 


3. ‘They were exposed...’ 


Many of them had suffered and fought for 
Party interests during the pre-revolutionary 
years in the conspiracy and at Civil War 
fronts; they fought their enemies valiantly 
and often fearlessly looked into the face of 
death. How then can we believe that such 
people could prove to be ‘two-faced’ and had 
joined the camps of the enemies of socialism? 


(Khrushchev on the victims of the Stalinist 
trials, in his Secret Report to the XXth 
Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union.) 


4. ‘the material proof 


And what proofs were offered? The confes- 
sions of the arrested, and the investigative 
judges accepted these ‘confessions’. And how 
is it possible that a person confesses to 
crimes that he has not committed? Only in 
one way—because of application of physical 
methods of pressuring him, of tortures, 
bringing him to a state of unconsciousness, 
deprivation of his judgment, taking away his 
human dignity. In this manner were ‘con- 
fessions’ acquired (ibid.). 


LXI 


‘Weighing the serious nature of the crime, 
the aggravating and extenuating circum- 
stances, the People’s Tribunal of the Supreme 
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Court found the defendants guilty on the 
basis of the trial proceedings. 

The court therefore sentenced Imre Nagy 
to death; Ferenc Donath to twelve years in 
prison; Miklos Gimes to death; Zoltan Tildy 
to six years in prison; Pal Maleter to death; 
Sandor Kopacsi to life imprisonment; Jozsef 
Szilagyi to death; Ferenc Janosi to eight 
years in prison; and Miklos Vasarhelyi to 
five years in prison.’ 


Reviewing the case of each of the con- 
demned, it is possible to determine the 
charges on which the sentences were based: 


1. Miklos Gimes 


Taking into account all the charges 
brought by the indictment against Gimes, 
the following were the reasons for his death 
sentence: 


(a) he is alleged to have taken part in 
December 1955, in the creation of a secret 
organisation directed against the State (see 
sections V and IX); 

(b) on the 19, 20, 22, and 23 October, he 
is alleged to have taken part in conversa- 
tions also styled secret (sections XXV and 
XXVD; 

(c) he is alleged to have been a member 
of a so-called ‘illegal centre’ functioning at 
the Police Headquarters in Budapest (sec- 
tion XXVIID; 

(d) he is alleged to have established con- 
tact with the Central Workers’ Council and 
to have published an illegal sheet, 23 October 
(sections LVI and LVID. 

Of all these accusations, only his partici- 
pation in the editing of the 23 October is 
accurate. The White Book cannot quote any 
confession by Gimes admitting, even par- 
tially, his own guilt. It only makes reference 
to two statements of Gimes; one is testimony 
in Maleter’s favour; the other merely men- 
tions that he numbered a Yugoslav diplomat 
amongst his acquaintances. 

Miklos Gimes was sentenced to death. 


%. Jozsef Szilagyi 
Four ‘criminal acts’ are held against Jozsef 
Szilagyi: 
(a) participation in the ‘secret organisa- 


tion’ created in December 1955 (sections V 
and IX); 

(b) his part in the illegal centre at the 
Budapest Police Headquarters (section 
XXVID; 

(c) his speech at a public meeting of stu- 
dents of the Technical University (section 
XXII); 

(d) his participation in an ‘underground 
meeting’ of which no details are given in the 
indictment, but where it was announced that 
Imre Nagy and his associates were ready to 
seize power (section XXII). 

Jozsef Szilagyi was executed. 


3. Ferenc Donath 


Donath, condemned in 1951 on the basis 
of false accusations, then rehabilitated, was 
declared guilty in the Nagy affair for the 
following reasons: 


(a) he is alleged to have taken part in 
the ‘secret organisation’; 

(b) he is alleged also to have played a part 
in drawing up the ‘secret programme’ (sec- 
tion XXV); 

(c) finally he is alleged to have taken part 
in the activity of the military ‘sub-head- 
quarters’ of the conspiracy (section XXIX). 

Donath was, this time, condemned to 
twelve years imprisonment. 


4. Zoltan Tildy 


In the terms of the sentence, Tildy was 
condemned for the following reasons: 


(a) he is alleged to have learned about the 
hostile objectives of Imre Nagy and _ his 
friends in October 1956 and to have con- 
curred in them and to have actively joined 
the counter-revolutionary uprising (section 
VID); 

(b) he is alleged to have come to an under- 
standing with Mindszenty; 

(c) he is alleged to have made an agree- 
ment by telephone with Ferenc Nagy. 

The understanding with Mindszenty rests 
on the fact that Tildy had given his consent 
to the liberation of the Cardinal (section 
XXXIV). As for agreement with the former 
President of the Council, Ferenc Nagy, Tildy 
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merely said over the telephone to the former 
that his political line was already obsolete 
(section XXXYV). 

Zoltan Tildy, former President of the Re- 
public, imprisoned for eight years during 
Rakosi’s regime without valid cause, was 
condemned this time to six years imprison- 
ment. (He was amnestied in April 1959.) 


5. Ferenc Janosi 


Besides his family relationships, Imre 
Nagy’s son-in-law is accused of having 
sought to overthrow the established order by: 


(a) participating in the drafting of the so- 
called government list (section XX VI); 

(b) participating in the activities of the so- 
called military sub-headquarters (section 
XXIX). 

Ferenc Janosi was sentenced to eight years 
imprisonment. 


6. Miklos Vasarhelyi 


The only charge against Miklos Vasarhelyi 
retained in the verdict is his participation in 
the conversation during which the so-called 
government list is alleged to have been com- 
piled (section XXVI). 

Miklos Vasarhelyi was condemned to five 
years imprisonment. 


7. Sandor Kopacsi 


The crime of Sandor Kopacsi, even in the 
terms of the indictment, is to have executed 
the instructions of the legal head of govern- 
ment (section XXVIII). 

Sandor Kopacsi was condemned to life 
imprisonment. 


8. General Pal Maleter 


To put it briefly, Pal Maleter was con- 
demned for rebellion against a government 
which had appointed him Minister of 
National Defence in recognition of his merits 
(sections II and VII). 

Pal Maleter was executed. 


9. Imre Nagy 


Imre Nagy was the Prime Minister of a 
legal government, legally invested, who had 
to answer for his political activities only to 
the Hungarian Parliament, and to that body 
alone. Since this essential principle of con- 
Stitutional legality was not respected, all 
comment is pointless. 

Imre Nagy was executed. 


LXII 


‘The sentences are not subject to appeal. 
The death sentences have been carried out. 


The government has good reason to believe 
that the counter-revolutionary elements 
hiding in the country might resort to provo- 
cation by killing Imre Nagy or one of his 
collaborators, and then trying to make the 
public believe that the Hungarian govern- 
ment were responsible for this murder (state- 
ment of Mr Janos Kadar, 25 November 
1956). 


We have promised that we do not intend to 
take legal action against Imre Nagy and his 
friends for their past crimes, even if they 
themselves admit them later on. We shall 
keep our promise (radio speech of Mr Kadar, 
26 November 1956). 


The accomplished fact had a_ calming 
effect on the people (statement of the Public 
Prosecutor, Mr Szenasi, on the subject of the 
secret condemnation and the secret execution 
of Imre Nagy and his friends, 20 June 1958). 


APPENDIX A 


Biographical Notes 


Imre Nagy 


Born in 1896 at Kaposvar, of a peasant 
family; engineering apprentice, then work- 
man; sent to the Russian front during the 
first world war. Taken prisoner, he joined 
the Red Army in 1917. After his repatriation 
in the early twenties, he joined the Social- 
Democratic party (at that time the Com- 
munist Party was illegal) and soon became 
the leader of the Socialist Federation in his 
area. He organised the peasants in a move- 
ment calling for agrarian reform. Shortly 
afterwards he quarrelled with the party cen- 
tral committtee, was expelled, and joined the 
Hungarian Socialist Workers Party, a party 
with communist leanings also known as the 
Vagi party from the name of its leader. When 
Vagi was brought to trial, Nagy too was 
tried and sentenced to two years imprison- 
ment." 

Towards the end of the twenties he was 
put in charge of Communist Party work in 
the countryside, concentrating more and 
more on agrarian questions. In an essay 
written in 1955 and still unpublished he said: 


I have devoted the greater part of the last 
thirty years of my life to the study of the 
agrarian question, particularly to the revo- 
lutionary redistribution of land. 


In January 1930 he attended the second 
congress of the Hungarian Communist Party 
and made a notable speech on this question. 


1He made a courageous statement in court, 
the stenographic report of which was published 
after the war in a symposium on the history 
of the Hungarian Communist Party. 
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It reveals his deep knowledge of the agrarian 
situation in Hungary; on some points he dis- 
agreed with the Comintern theses that had 
been adopted as the official party policy. It 
was on this occasion that he made the state- 
ment for which he was subsequently to be 
so often rebuked: 

‘I do not spring to attention before the 
International.’ 

In March 1930 he joined the staff of the 
International Agronomy Institute in Mos- 
cow. He published several articles in the 
Hungarian emigré journal Sarlo es Kalapacs 
(Hammer and Sickle) and also in Problémes 
Agraires, an international periodical. It 
was the land question which always pre- 
occupied him, and a collection of his essays 
on this theme was published in Budapest in 
1946 under the title Agrarian Questions. In 
1932, commissioned by the Comintern, he 
drafted the communist programme of action 
on agrarian problems. He held himself some- 
what aloof from the emigré Hungarian com- 
munist movement and never joined any of 
its fractions. This may be one of the reasons 
why he escaped the successive Stalinist 
purges. In 1935, at the seventh Comintern 
congress, he spoke as a member of the 
Hungarian delegation. Between 1938 and 
1940 he published several essays in the com- 
munist emigré review Uj Hang. His ideo- 
logical differences with Jozsef Revai, the 
future Minister of Popular Culture, date from 
this period, when he sharply criticised a book 
by Revai on ‘populism’ in Hungary. 

In 1941, when Moscow was being evacu- 
ated, he left the Soviet capital but returned 
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after a short while; he became an assistant 
editor, then editor-in-chief, of Radio Kos- 
suth, which broadcast in Hungarian pro- 
grammes directed to that country. In the 
autumn of 1944 he drew up a plan for 
Hungarian agrarian reform. At the end of the 
year he returned to Hungary and was ap- 
pointed Minister for Agriculture in the Pro- 
visional Government set up at Debrecen. 
The agrarian reform carried out in Hungary 
in 1945 was based on his plan and carried 
out under his direction. This made him very 
popular among the peasants who called him 
‘the land distributor’. After the elections held 
in the autumn of 1945 he became Minister 
of the Interior in the new government. He 
was succeeded in this post by Laszlo Rajk. 
In 1947, after new elections, Imre Nagy was 
elected President of the Parliament. He had 
for two years been a member of the top- 
ranking party committees. 

His first serious disputes with Rakosi and 
his followers date from 1948. Imre Nagy 
disapproved of the ‘leader cult’? of which 
Rakosi was the object, and disagreed with 
the time-table laid down for the collectivisa- 
tion of agriculture. The articles which he 
wrote on this question were to appear six 
years later, in 1954, in a volume called Ten 
Years. Nevertheless, the collectivisation of 
agriculture was pursued at the pace dictated 
by the Cominform; Nagy’s criticisms were 
ignored. In 1949 he was removed from the 
political bureau; his views were attacked 
violently in the Cominform journal by Gero, 
who however did not mention him by name. 
Following this, Imre Nagy was forced to 
withdraw from political life, and again de- 
voted himself to the study of agrarian ques- 
tions. He was appointed Director of Studies 
in Agronomy at the recently established 
University for Economics, and elected to 
membership of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences. 

In 1951 he was allowed to return to politi- 
cal life, being put in charge of the Adminis- 
trative Section of the Party central committee. 
At the second Congress of the Hungarian 
workers Party (MDP) held in the same 
year, he was again elected to the political 
bureau and made a member of the secre- 
tariat, which has still greater power. In 1952 


he was made Minister for Farm Deliveries 
and later, when Rakosi became President 
of the Council, was appointed as his second 
deputy. Nevertheless, he still remained out- 
side the Rakosi clique. 

In June 1953, three months after Stalin’s 
death, the new leaders of the Soviet Com- 
munist party made a vigorous attack on the 
Hungarian party leadership and forced it to 
adopt a new policy. Imre Nagy was present 
at the negotiations between the leaders of 
the two parties and after the return of the 
Hungarian delegation to Budapest he was 
officially appointed Rakosi’s successor as 
President of the Council. It was to him 
that the task was entrusted of putting before 
Parliament, and so before the country, the 
new line approved by the central committee. 
As President of the Council he introduced a 
series of measures designed to raise the 
standard of living of the working masses. 
This made him extremely popular, and his 
popularity grew when it was realised in the 
country that Imre Nagy was genuinely more 
democratic than his colleagues in the gov- 
ernment. He was in bitter conflict with the 
advocates of a Stalinist policy. In the autumn 
of 1954 Imre Nagy was still in a position to 
impose his economic ideas on the central 
committee of the Hungarian party, but 
shortly thereafter new instructions were sent 
from Moscow which strengthened Rakosi’s 
position. In April 1955 Nagy, seriously ill, 
was relieved of his office of Prime Minister 
and then of all his political offices. Even his 
membership of the Academy of Sciences was 
withdrawn. For eighteen months he lived in 
almost total isolation. At the end of 1955 
he was expelled from the Party. He did not, 
however, cease fighting for his rehabilitation, 
and it was at this time that he wrote the 
memoranda, addressed to the central com- 
mittee, which were to figure three years later 
in the indictment drawn up against him. 

After the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party it became essential to re- 
habilitate in Hungary Nagy’s policy, if not 
his person. In July 1956 Mathias Rakosi was 
dropped, by Moscow’s orders, from the 
leadership of the Hungarian party and re- 
placed by Gero, whose ideas were scarcely 
different. At the same time Mikoyan, then 
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in Budapest, who had been largely respons- 
ible for the removal of Rakosi, recommended 
Nagy’s personal rehabilitation. But it was 
only with some delay and reluctance that he 
was re-admitted to the Party early in October 
1956, without however being appointed to 
any office. It was only at the moment of the 
revolution that he was again put at the head 
of the government. 

In November 1956, after the second Soviet 
intervention, he was abducted and removed 
to an unknown destination when he left the 
premises of the Yugoslav Embassy in Buda- 
pest where he had sought asylum. He was 
tried in the summer of 1958 and executed 
in the morning of 16 June. It is said in 
Budapest that during the hours which 
elapsed between the passing of the sentence 
and its execution, Imre Nagy did not stop 
writing. What happened to his writing, as 
well as to the writings which he probably 
wrote during his deportation, is not known 
to us. 


Geza Losonczy 


Born in 1917 in a Protestant family; his 
father was a pastor. Secondary and higher 
education at Debrecen. Then went to Paris 
and spent several terms at the Sorbonne. He 
moved in extreme left circles and on his 
return from France smuggled into Hungary 
a work by Jozsef Revai, the future Minister 
for Popular Culture, who was at that time 
living as an emigré in Moscow. This book, 
which was later published under the name 
of Gyula Kallai (the author himself was on 
the index under the Horthy regime) was 
destined to have a great influence over left- 
wing Hungarian intellectuals. In 1945 it 
appeared over the name of its true author, 
who expressed his thanks to Losonczy ‘for 
his courageous act’. 

During the war Losonczy played an active 
part in the national anti-fascist resistance 
movement. With Ferenc Donath, Szilard 
Ujhelyi, and Sandor Zold, he was one of the 
leaders of the ‘March front’ organisation in 
Debrecen, a political movement that grew 
out of the ‘populist’ literary circles. This 
organisation was one of the centres of resist- 
ance. Losonczy was one of the organisers of 


the demonstration, on 15 March 1942, before 
the Pet6fi statue in Budapest, one of the most 
important actions of the underground Com- 
munist Party and the left wing. He also 
played a leading part in bringing out the 
Christmas 1942 number of the Social- 
Democratic journal Nepszava, which for the 
first time brought together the anti-fascist 
intellectuals. Losonczy was arrested by the 
police, spent several months in prison, and 
when he was released was found to be suffer- 
ing from a serious lung condition. 

After the war Losonczy became one of the 
spokesmen for the Communist Party among 
the intellectuals. He was candidate member 
of the Central Committee, associate editor 
of Szabad Nep, the Party’s chief newspaper, 
and Member of Parliament. He was a mem- 
ber of the Hungarian delegation to the Paris 
conference which negotiated the peace 
treaties, and of the delegation which in 1948 
visited Moscow and concluded a treaty of 
friendship with the USSR. In 1949 he be- 
came Under-Secretary of State in the Council 
of Ministers, and when the Ministry for 
Popular Culture was established, he was 
appointed first deputy to Jozsef Revai, the 
Hungarian Zhdanovist No. 1. 

In 1951 he was removed from this post 
and appointed to the National Book admini- 
stration, but did not remain there long, for 
he was arrested shortly after the arrest of his 
father-in-law Sandor Haraszti, a militant 
journalist of the old underground days. With 
Janos Kadar and Gyula Kallai, who today 
are both rulers in Hungary, and with Ferenc 
Donath and Szilard Ujhelyi—the first im- 
prisoned, the second deported with Nagy— 
he was one of the chief accused in a secret 
prefabricated trial which may be regarded as 
a sequel to the Rajk affair. 

In 1954 Geza Losonczy was released and 
rehabilitated. His health was undermined, he 
suffered from a nervous disorder and from a 
new bout of the tuberculosis contracted in 
Horthy’s gaols. He underwent a serious 
Operation and then went to a sanatorium. 
Restored in some degree to health, he broke 
off his translation of the works of Saint- 
Simon in answer to the appeal of Imre Nagy 
to take up the editotship of the daily paper 
Magyar Nemzet. 
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In 1955, after Nagy’s disgrace, Losonczy 
took part in the movement of the intellec- 
tuals against Rakosi’s regime of terror. In 
the summer of 1955 Rakosi visited him in 
the Rest Home at Szigliget run by the 
Writers’ Association, but Losonczy rejected 
his overtures. He was one of the initiators 
of the famous writers’ memorandum of 
which the text will be found elsewhere in 
this volume. Despite a good deal of pressure, 
he would not withdraw his signature, which 
brought down disciplinary action against 
him. After the twentieth congress of the 
CPSU Losonczy’s contributions to the dis- 
cussion which followed were among those 
which attracted the most attention, particu- 
larly his speech in the famous debate on 
the press held in the Petéfi Circle in June 
1956, 

At the beginning of the revolution the 
Central Committee of the Hungarian 
Workers Party co-opted him to membership; 
Losonczy, however, did not accept the nomi- 
nation, being unwilling to work in collabora- 
tion with Gero and the Party Stalinists. After 
Gero’s resignation he joined the Central 
Committee and became Minister of State in 
the revolutionary government, in charge of 
the press and propaganda. When the Hun- 
garian Workers Party was dissolved, he be- 
came one of the members of the provisional 
committee of the MSzMP, the new Com- 
munist Party. 

On 4 November Geza Losonczy and his 
family took refuge in the Yugoslav Embassy 
and were abducted with the other members 
of the Nagy group. He was heard from once 
only in Rumania. 

The Ministry of Justice communiqué of 
17 June 1958 announced that Geza Losonczy 
had died during the investigation, but did 
not give the time or place of his death. 


Pal Maleter 


Born in 1920 at Kosice, Czechoslovakia, of 
a family of Hungarian intellectuals. His 
father was a professor of law whose erudi- 
tion and liberal ideas had won general recog- 
nition. 

Having studied at a Hungarian military 
academy, Pal Maleter was made a lieutenant 


in 1942 and shortly afterwards sent to the 
front. In 1944 he was taken prisoner by the 
Russians, who assigned him to a course 
designed to train anti-fascist cadres. There 
Maleter became convinced that he would 
serve his country best by fighting against 
German fascism. Appointed captain of a unit 
of partisans, he was parachuted behind the 
German lines, where his conduct later earned 
him a high decoration. After the war he 
joined the Hungarian Communist Party. In 
1945 he was promoted battalion commander, 
and in 1947 commandant of the Presidential 
Guard with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 
In 1949 he was assigned to the Ministry of 
National Defence. 

During the revolution Col. Maleter was 
despatched at the head of an armoured de- 
tachment against the rebels in the Kilian 
barracks. Having learnt the true situation, 
he informed the Ministry that he was going 
over to the side of the insurgents. He then 
became commandant of the Kilian barracks 
and one of the military leaders of the popular 
insurrection. On 1 November Nagy’s govern- 
ment appointed him first deputy Minister of 
National Defence; he was at the same time a 
leader of the Committee of Revolutionary 
Troops. On 3 November he was appointed 
Minister of National Defence. 

During the revolution Maleter took part 
in a number of military actions and in official 
negotiations both with the Soviet military 
command and with other official foreign 
representatives. In his statements to Hun- 
garian and foreign journalists he expressed 
his belief that it was essential to accomplish 
the basic political and military objectives of 
the revolution, to obtain the withdrawal of 
the Soviet troops, and to establish in Hun- 
gary a democratic regime based on social 
progress under a government presided over 
by Imre Nagy. 

On 3 November 1956 Maleter, raised to 
the rank of Major-General when he was 
appointed Minister, negotiated with the 
representatives of the Soviet military com- 
mand on a Settlement; the negotiations were 
held in the Parliament building. The head 
of the Soviet delegation was General 
Malinin, while the Hungarian delegation was 
led by Ferenc Erdei, supported by Pal 
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Maleter, Major General Istvan Kovacs, and 
Colonel Miklos Szucs. The Soviet delegation 
submitted a memorandum on the conditions 
for the withdrawal of Soviet troops, dealing 
in detail with the means of transport to be 
used for this purpose. The two delegations 
agreed to continue the negotiations in the 
evening at the headquarters of the Soviet 
troops in Hungary at Tokol. It was there 
that the members of the Hungarian delega- 
tion were arrested by the Soviet security 
forces. 

According to the communiqué of the Hun- 
garian Ministry of Justice, Pal Maleter was 
condemned to death and executed on 16 June 
1958. 

In 1953 Pal Maleter divorced his first wife, 
who now lives in the United States with her 
three children. His second wife, Judith 
Gyenes, is an agronomist and lives in 
Hungary. 


Miklos Gimes 


Born in 1917 in Budapest; his parents were 
doctors. After matriculating he spent some 
time attending lectures at the medical faculty 
of Szeged University. 

During the war he joined in the illegal 
anti-fascist movement. He was interned, but 
escaped and took refuge in Rumania, where 
he joined the Communist Party. From 
Rumania he made his way to Yugoslavia 
and fought with the fifth division, first 
Kraina brigade, in Tito’s partisan army. 

Returning to Budapest at the end of the 
war, he became editor of a weekly journal 
for young people, and then joined the staff 
of Szabad Nep, the central organ of the Com- 
munist Party. Soon he was appointed foreign 
editor, and then made a member of the 
editorial board. He became one of the best 
known publicists, specialising in ideological 
and literary questions; he was also for some 
time Jozsef Revai’s political secretary. 

With the changes made in 1953, Gimes 
played an increasingly important part in the 
anti-Stalinist movement which was spread- 
ing among journalists. He was removed from 
membership of the editorial board of Szabad 
Nep and sent abroad as a correspondent, 
first to Geneva and then to Paris. Later he 


was transferred to another daily, the Magyar 
Nemzet. 

In May 1955, when the Soviet leaders 
visited Belgrade, Miklos Gimes spoke at a 
general meeting of party members working 
for the press. He pointed out that there was 
a ‘difference of stage’ between Soviet policy 
and Hungarian policy, and called both for a 
settlement of Soviet-Hungarian differences 
and a review of the Rajk trial. He was there- 
upon summoned, together with Gyorgy 
Fazekas, another journalist, before the disci- 
plinary commission of the Greater Budapest 
Party federation. As neither would withdraw 
their position, they were expelled from the 
Party and dismissed from their posts. 

Gimes, who knew German, French and 
English in addition to Hungarian, found 
employment as a translator in a publishing 
house. 

Bound by ties of friendship to Imre Nagy, 
Gimes enjoyed a position of great authority 
among journalists. In the months preceding 
the revolution, when he was again able to 
publish his articles, his writings attacking lies 
and injustice appearing in Hetfoi Hirlap and 
other journals created a great stir. 

During the revolution Gimes at first tried 
to put Szabad Nep at the disposal of the 
insurgents, then, with some friends, started 
the publication of a new paper, Magyar 
Szabadsag. 

After the Soviet intervention of 4 Novem- 
ber, Gimes played an important part in the 
movement which deroanded the withdrawal 
of Soviet troops, the recognition of Hun- 
garian independence, and respect for the law. 
He also called for the re-establishment of 
Nagy’s government as a means of finding a 
socialist and democratic way out of the situa- 
tion. It was at his initiative that the Hun- 
garian Democratic Movement for Indepen- 
dence was founded, which published a 
duplicated sheet called 23 October. The five 
first numbers appeared under his supervi- 
sion. In November 1956 the general assembly 
of Hungarian journalists decided, on a 
motion put forward by Gimes, to join the 
workers in their strike until the demands of 
the Hungarian people were met. 

It was after this that Janos Kadar de- 
nounced Gimes as a counter-revolutionary. 
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A mixed squad of Soviet and Hungarian 
soldiers went to his home to arrest Gimes, 
but he was not there. Ignoring the advice of 
his friends to leave Budapest, Gimes con- 
tinued with his work. He was arrested on 
5 December and taken to the prison in Fo 
Street. 

The communiqué of the Hungarian 
Ministry of Justice of 17 June 1958 
announced that Miklos Gimes had been 
condemned to death and executed. 


Jozsef Szilagyi 


Born in Debrecen of a peasant family. When 
still quite young, he joined the clandestine 
Communist movement. Arrested several 
times by the Horthy police and tortured. His 
courageous behaviour made him into a sort 
of legendary hero. 

After the war he became a top-ranking 
member of the Party, was made police 
colonel and head of the administrative sec- 
tion of the Central Committee. Entrusted 
with liaison between army and police, he 
was in a position to observe certain irregu- 
larities in the Rajk affair, and did not conceal 
his suspicions. He was relieved of his office 
and transferred to the Foreign Trade 
Ministry, in charge of one of its sections. 
He soon became one of the most highly 
thought of members of the Ministry’s staff. 
Upright and clear-headed, he won the 
sympathy of the Ministry’s staff and the 
enmity of the sectarians, who launched a 
campaign of slander against him. Following 
this campaign, he was obliged to perform 
self-criticism, stating that he was subject to 
‘petty-bourgeois influences’, but this did not 
save him from dismissal. He then became a 
minor employee in the organisation for the 
marketing of agricultural products. Although 
a Doctor of Law, he attended the Technical 
University for training in engineering. 

Jozsef Szilagyi had become a friend of 
Imre Nagy. In 1955 he publicly demanded 
the rehabilitation of the victims of the Rajk 
affair and the immediate punishment of the 
guilty—Rakosi, Farkas, Gero. For this he 
was expelled from the Party. 

During the revolution Szilagyi became 
chief of Imre Nagy’s secretariat. The Hun- 


garian Ministry of Justice’s communiqué of 
17 June 1958 announced his condemnation 
to death and his execution. Szilagyi left three 
children. Of two of them nothing has been 
heard. 


Sandor Kopacsi 


Born in 1920, of a working-class family, in 
a small village of northern Hungary. At the 
age of seventeen he made his way secretly 
to Spain and fought in the Civil War on the 
Republican side. In 1945 he joined the 
newly-formed police force and was made 
instructor at the Budapest prefecture. From 
1949 to 1951 he attended the Party high 
school. In 1953 he was appointed head of 
the Budapest prefecture, and when the 
revolution broke out in 1956 was Prefect 
of Police in the capital with the rank of 
colonel. 

At the Budapest prefecture he enjoyed the 
universal respect of his subordinates, with 
whom his relations were the most friendly. 
He used to be fond of saying: ‘People are 
afraid of so many things; it is our job to 
protect them and above all not to make them 
afraid.’ Even before the Hungarian revolu- 
tion he gave proof of his sympathy for Imre 
Nagy’s ideas. 

On 24 October, with his brother-in-law 
Gyorgy Fazekas, a journalist who had also 
been a militant anti-fascist, Sandor Kopacsi, 
from the balcony of the prefecture, fired at 
the insurgents with a rifle. When, however, 
he realised that he was confronted by 
students and young workers, he did his best, 
like Imre Nagy, to find a peaceful way out 
of the situation. 

In the following days he took an active 
part in organising the National Guard 
(militia), made up of regular police and in- 
surgents. He was elected a member of the 
Revolutionary Committee for the Mainten- 
ance of Order and, on 3 November, 
appointed Commandant of the National 
Guard. He was one of the seven founding 
members, with Kadar and Imre Nagy, of the 
MSzMP. 

He continued acting as Prefect to the end 
and remained at his post even after the 
second Soviet intervention. He was arrested 
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by the Soviet authorities and sentenced in 
June 1958 to life imprisonment. 


Ferenc Donath 


Born in 1910 in the province of Hajdusag. 
He took his doctorate in law at the Univer- 
sity of Budapest. 

His political activities began in 1930 when 
he helped to organise the March Front, one 
of the most important groups in the Hun- 
garian anti-fascist movement in which left- 
wing socialists joined with the so-called 
popular forces, that is to say, the left-wing 
peasant movement. He helped to draw up 
the programme of the Front. 

Shortly afterwards he was arrested, 
charged with communist activity. At that 
time he belonged to a circle of friends of 
whom the most influential were Geza 
Losonczy, Sandor Zold, and Gyula Kallai. 
Of the four, he was the first to become a 
member of the Communist Party, at that 
time illegal. During the war, in 1943-44, he 
was a member of its Central Committee. 
After the war he was elected to membership 
of the Central Committee of the Party, now 
legal, and appointed Under-Secretary of 
State in the Ministry of Agriculture, where 
he was engaged in implementing land re- 
form. Even after leaving the Ministry in 1949 
to become chief of Mathias Rakosi’s secre- 
tariat, he continued to take an interest in 
agrarian questions, of which he has great 
knowledge. 

In 1951 he was arrested together with Geza 
Losoncezy, Gyula Kallai, Janos Kadar, and 
Geza Haraszti. He spent three and a half 
years in prison, and was released in 1954 
during Imre Nagy’s first premiership. Al- 
though rehabilitated, he did not resume 
political activities but continued, while 
deputy director of the Institute of Econ- 
omics, to study agrarian questions. 

On 24 October 1956, the day after the 
outbreak of the revolution, he was elected 
to the Central Committee, along with Imre 
Nagy, Geza Losonczy, Gyorgy Lukacs, and 
Zoltan Szanto, and secretary of the Central 
Committee. Donath at first refused to accept 
the appointment (as did Losonczy, who had 
been elected candidate member of the poli- 


tical bureau), but on the following day he 
yielded to Imre Nagy’s entreaties and agreed 
to take an active part again in political life. 
During the revolution he stayed day and 
night in the Parliament building where, with 
Heltai, Janosi, Fazekas, Surecz, and Szilagyi, 
he worked in Nagy’s secretariat. Szilagyi was 
the Prime Méinister’s personal secretary, 
Surecz was in charge of Party affairs, 
Fazekas of the Interior and the police, Janosi 
of National Defence, Heltai of Foreign 
Affairs, and Donath of Information and 
Broadcasting. At dawn on 4 November 1956 
it was he who wrote the first draft of the 
final appeal which Imre Nagy was to broad- 
cast. Later he took refuge with Nagy and 
his friends in the Yugoslav Embassy in 
Budapest, together with his wife and 
children. 

He was deported with Nagy and, accord- 
ing to the communiqué of the Hungarian 
Ministry of Justice of 17 June 1958, was 
sentenced to twelve years imprisonment. 


Ferenc Janosi 


Born at Vajdacska in the Zemplen depart- 
ment of northern Hungary, Ferenc Janosi 
Studied Protestant theology and was 
appointed pastor of his native village. During 
the war he served as army chaplain at the 
front, in the corps commanded by General 
Bela Miklos Dalnoki, who was to go over to 
the Soviet side and later be made President 
of Council. In 1944 Janosi was taken 
prisoner by the Russians, who sent him to 
be trained as an anti-fascist. At the end of 
the year he returned to Hungary and joined 
the Communist Party, remaining an officer in 
the new Hungarian army. For a short while 
he worked on the staff of the Provisional 
government at Debrecen, where he met Imre 
Nagy’s daughter, Erzsebet, whom he after- 
wards married at the Reformed Church in 
Calvin Square in Budapest. Two children 
were born of this marriage. 

Ferenc Janosi was later made lieutenant- 
colonel and then colonel, and placed at the 
head of the education section of the Ministry 
of National Defence. When the Ministry was 
reorganised he was made deputy-chief of 
the newly established political department. 
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In his capacity as director of ideological 
instruction, he was interested primarily in 
questions of philosophy and aesthetics. 

In 1951 he was appointed first deputy 
Minister for Popular Culture. In October 
1954 he was elected general secretary of the 
People’s Patriotic Front at the national con- 
gress of that newly-reorganised movement. 
In that capacity he took an active part in 
the preparations for the local elections and 
appealed to a number of writers to join him 
in this work. 

After Imre Nagy’s fall, he was ordered to 
send in his resignation. He was then made 
director of a small museum in Budapest, the 
Literary Museum. Shortly afterwards, an 
enquiry was started which led to his demo- 
tion from rank by the Ministry of Defence. 
At the same time his wife was dismissed 
from the editorial staff of the review 
Vengriya, where she had been working as 
translator. 

During the revolution Janosi worked with 
Imre Nagy and on 4 November he, his wife 
and children were granted asylum in the 
Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest. 

According to the communiqué of the Hun- 
garian Ministry of Justice published on 17 
June 1958 Ferenc Janosi was sentenced to 
eight years imprisonment. 

(It is well known in Hungarian literary 
circles that it was Ferenc Janosi who served 
as a model for the Hungarian writer Bela 
Illes who had lived as a political emigré in 
Moscow and returned to Hungary as a com- 
mandant in the Soviet Army, for one of the 
heroes of his trilogy The Conquest of 
Hungary.) 


Zoltan Tildy 


‘Born in 1889, he studied theology, first at 
the Papa Protestant Academy, then at 
Assembly College in Belfast. He became in- 
terested in politics in 1916, particularly in 
questions concerning smallholders and poor 
peasants, For some years, under the Horthy 
regime, he was a member of the Smallholders 
Party, but when it abandoned its intransigent 
position Zoltan Tildy left it and sought new 
ways of bringing prosperity to the rural pro- 
letariat. Between 1918 and 1930, while con- 


tinuing his duties as pastor, he took an active 
part in organising the peasants opposed to 
the government. In 1930, with some friends, 
he founded the Independent Smallholders 
Party. In 1936 he was elected to Parliament 
and began a vigorous fight against the Arrow 
Cross. Aware of the danger from the right 
and from German ambitions which 
threatened Hungary’s independence, he 
established close relations with working-class 
and peasant parties. He was one of the 
leaders of the resistance movement during 
the war, and “went underground” to evade 
the Arrow Cross and the German terror. 

In November 1945 he was appointed 
President of Council and on 1 February 1946 
elected President of the newly-proclaimed 
Hungarian Republic. Rakosi’s tyrannical 
regime forced him to resign, and he was kept 
under close surveillance in his home for 
many years. For some months past he has 
again taken part in public life.’ 


(This is the biography of Zoltan Tildy as 
published on 28 October 1956 by Szabad 
Nep, central organ of the Hungarian 
Workers Party.) 


At the beginning of the revolution Zoltan 
Tildy, in a broadcast speech, tried to re- 
establish an atmosphere of peace. On 
27 October he was appointed Minister of 
State. On 16 June 1958 he was sentenced to 
six years imprisonment for supporting Imre 
Nagy. (He was amnestied in April 1959.) 


Miklos Vasarhelyi 


Born in Fiume (now Rijeka, Yugoslavia) in 
1919, he studied at Budapest and it was 
there on the eve of the war, that he joined 
the March Front, the left-wing youth move- 
ment, and the illegal communist movement. 
It was then that he met Geza Losonczy, 
Ferenc Donath, and others. Instructed by the 
Communist Party, still illegal, he accepted 
the post of secretary in a social-democratic 
organisation in Budapest. After the war he 
became an editor of Szabad Nep and was 
then transferred to broadcasting, of which 
he became the director. After the arrest of 
many of his close friends, Losonczy, Donath, 
Ujhelyi, and Haraszti, he fell into disgrace 
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but was not himself arrested. After a brief 
spell in the Ministry for Popular Culture, he 
was made editor of a monthly review appear- 
ing in English (Hungary) and Russian 
(Vengriya) intended for propaganda abroad. 

In 1953, under Nagy’s first government, 
Vasarhelyi was appointed deputy-director of 
the Information Office. His courageous be- 
haviour and vigorous support for Nagy’s 
government earned him the hostility of 
Nagy’s enemies, and when Nagy fell he was 
dismissed, on Rakosi’s personal order, from 
his position on the periodical. In December 
1955 he was expelled from the Party for his 
part in editing the Writers’ Memorandum. 
Iie was threatened with arrest but refused 


to withdraw his signature. With three child- 
ren to support, his life was extremely diffi- 
cult; he was employed as librarian in a small 
publishing house, Muvelt Nep. 

During the revolution he was in charge of 
the Nagy government Information Office. 

Vasarhelyi was regarded as one of the 
most brilliant and cultivated of Hungarian 
publicists. He speaks English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Russian fluently. He has 
travelled in Europe and in the United States, 
where he went as special correspondent of 
Szabad Nep. 

The communiqué of 17 June 1958 
announced that he had been sentenced to 
five years imprisonment. 


APPENDIX B 


Documents 


. The Memorandum addressed by Hun- 
garian writers to the Central Committee 
of the Hungarian Workers (Communist) 
Party (18 October 1955). It was signed 
by more than fifty eminent writers. 


Together with all members of the Com- 
munist Party, we, cultural workers, writers, 
artists, and journalists, received with joy the 
resolutions of the June 1953 session of the 
Central Committee and of the Third Con- 
gress which, once and for all, ban from the 
political and ideological work of our Party 
the anti-democratic methods of violence, 
administrative interference, and despotism 
that demoralise all sincere active com- 
munists. 

The March 1955 resolution of the Central 
Committee upheld and confirmed the reso- 
lutions of June 1953 and of the Congress, 
dealing with this question. 

However, we notice with deep anxiety that 
certain organs and officials of the Party con- 
tinue to apply more and more frequently the 
harmful and despotic methods repeatedly 
condemned by the Central Committee and 
the Congress. 

These practices, violating the still valid 
resolutions of our Party, are in flagrant con- 
tradiction with the consistent, firm, calm, and 
at the same time broadminded cultural policy 
pursued in the Soviet Union, which takes 
into account the specific features of cultural 
and educational work. 

Although we are certain that the Central 
Committee is perfectly aware of the brutal 
interference of the administration in Hun- 
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garian literary life, it may not be superfluous 
to call its attention to certain particularly 
striking examples. 

In the course of the last six months two 
responsible editors of the Jrodalmi Ujsag 
(organ of the Hungarian Writers’ Associa- 
tion) were dismissed, The publication of 
Lajos Konya’s Diary, as well as of volumes 
of poetry by Laszlo Benjamin and Laszlo 
Nagy, was prevented. Attempts have been 
made to introduce preliminary censorship in 
the case of certain writers. The autonomy of 
the Writers’ Association has been constantly 
infringed and ignored. These methods were 
crowned by the recent confiscation of the 
Irodalmi Ujsag. No similar step—the confis- 
cation by communists of a journal edited in 
a communist spirit—has ever been taken in 
any of the people’s democracies. 

To this series of abuses was added the case 
of the Tragedy of Man by Madach, causing 
great harm to our Party,’ the banning from 
the stage of the National Theatre of Laszlo 
Nemeth’s Galilei, and the unworthy wrang- 
ling concerning the performance of Bartok’s 
Miraculous Mandarin. 

It is not only the playwrights but also the 
communist composers who are finding the 
despotic, anti-democratic methods of leader- 
ship in the cultural field more and more 
intolerable. 

In the course of the last ten months the 
majority of the best communist journalists 
have been removed from the editorial 


1 The Tragedy of Man is one of the classics 
of the Hungarian theatre. 
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department of Szabad Nep.2 Other com- 
munist journalists have been blacklisted, ex- 
pelled from the Party, or hit by other severe 
sanctions for having expressed their opinions 
within the party. A member of the editorial 
board of Szabad Nep was excluded from the 
board because of statements made at an 
activists’ meeting of the Writers’ Association. 

The Central Committee is certainly aware 
that if there is a domain where anti-demo- 
cratic administrative measures and the sup- 
pression of all criticism are particularly 
harmful, it is that of information and cultural 
work. We do not wish to deny that unhealthy 
phenomena have appeared in our intellectual 
life, or that incorrect, anti-Marxist views are 
occasionally expressed; but the methods 
applied prior to June 1953 are by no means 
suited to combat them. These only make 
matters worse. We believe that the primary 
condition for the elimination of these 
erroneous opinions, for the evolution of 
creative cultural work and of sincere and 
effective propaganda serving the cause of 
socialism, is a free, healthy, open, and demo- 
cratic atmosphere in which the spirit of 
popular rule, of popular democracy, pre- 
vails. It is the creation of such an atmosphere 
that is made impossible by aggressive and 
bureaucratic acts of interference. It is our 
firm conviction that, if the Central Commit- 
tee does not put a stop to such harmful 
practices, not only will the progress of our 
cultural life be hindered, but the new, fresh 
shoots called into life by the creative power 
of our people since the liberation, will also 
perish. 

Therefore we respectfully request the 
Central Committee to ensure the enforce- 
ment of the resolutions passed by the Central 
Committee and the Congress by putting a 
stop to the anti-democratic practices of those 
who distort the cultural policies of the Party, 
thus crippling our cultural life and destroy- 
ing the prestige and influence of our Party; 
to review the harmful administrative 
measures already taken, and to ensure for 
the intellectual workers, writers, journalists, 
and others, an atmosphere of communist in- 


2 At that time the leading Communist Party 
newspaper. 


tegrity and candour, in other words, an 
opportunity for undisturbed creative work 
serving the people and the cause of socialism. 
Budapest, 18 October 1955. 


2. The United Nations Special Committee 
on Hungary 


When the demonstrations began on 23 
October they were entirely peaceful... . None 
of the demonstrators appears to have carried 
arms, and there was no evidence of any kind 
that resort to force was intended. For the 
transition of the peaceful demonstration into 
an armed uprising, the actions of the AVH 
(security police) in firing on the people out- 
side the Radio Building were largely re- 
sponsible. Within a few hours Soviet tanks 
were in action against the Hungarians. The 
appearance of Soviet soldiers in their midst, 
not as friendly allies but as enemies in com- 
bat, had the effect of still further uniting the 
people. 


Extract from a summary of the Report of 
the Committee in United Nations Review, 
August 1957, p. 5. 


3. An editorial by Miklos Gimes in the revo- 
lutionary daily Magyar Szabadsag (30 
October 1956) 


The aim of our paper is to serve the cause 
of Hungarian liberty. The cause of external 
liberty—independence—and that of domestic 
liberty—democracy. We want to serve it by 
deeds, by telling the full, undisguised truth. 

Hungary is not an independent country so 
long as Soviet troops are stationed on her 
territory against the will of the Hungarian 
people. We shall try to remain objective. 
The penetration of the Soviet army into Hun- 
garian territory took place during the war. 
In that war the Soviet Union was attacked. 
While pursuing her aggressors she freed Hun- 
gary from Hitlerite occupation. The destruc- 
tion of German supremacy was a historic 
feat that could have become the starting 
point of a happier period, a new era, an 
independent Hungary. 
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However, things turned out differently. 
Almost twelve years have gone by since 
4 April 1945, and Soviet troops are still 
stationed in Hungary. This circumstance 
wounds the national pride of the Hungarian 
people and offends its most legitimate 
national interests; the more so since, as long 
as Soviet troops remain in our country, Hun- 
gary cannot pursue a really independent 
foreign policy. Yet without an independent 
foreign policy the nation cannot develop in 
a healthy way. 

The detailed elaboration of an indepen- 
dent Hungarian foreign policy would require 
considerable time, but its essential traits are 
already taking shape. Such a foreign policy 
does not and could not imply that Hungary 
would turn against the Soviet Union and the 
neighbouring countries. It lies in the interest 
of Hungary and the Hungarian people to 
maintain strong and sincere friendly ties 
with our powerful neighbour as well as with 
the Eastern European countries sharing our 
fate, particularly Poland and Yugoslavia. It 
is necessary for us to maintain economic re- 
lations advantageous to both parties, to 
favour the free circulation of ideas, and, if 
common interests demand it, to co-operate 
with these states also in matters of foreign 
policy. But only on the basis of a free deci- 
sion made by the Hungarian people and the 
government of our country. 

However, our friendship for the Soviet 
Union and the neighbouring Eastern Euro- 
pean countries should not involve a foreign 
policy hostile to the West. We have pursued 
such a foreign policy long enough, and it 
has had grave consequences. In fact, the 
campaign of slander against the Western 
countries, the pre-fabricated trials putting 
the United States, Great Britain, and France 
into the dock, and last but not least, the iron 
curtain shutting out the intellectual products 
of these countries, were prejudicial, above 
all, to Hungary herself. Hungary is a small 
country, she needs all her friends. Hungary 
is a poor country in the throes of economic 
difficulties, and badly needs all the help she 
can get. If Yugoslavia, a friendly country, 
can conduct a foreign policy based on the 
principle of remaining outside all power 
blocs and maintaining good relations with 


all countries, why should Hungary not have 
a similar foreign policy? 

We are fully aware that this cannot be 
accomplished from one day to the next. By 
signing the Warsaw Pact Hungary has taken 
upon herself certain obligations and, to 
change this situation, the Hungarian govern- 
ment must negotiate with the government of 
the Soviet Union. These negotiations, how- 
ever, should be begun as soon as possible 
and produce results. We are convinced that 
the leaders of the Soviet Union understand 
that Hungarian public opinion demands the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from Hungarian 
territory and the regulation of Hungarian- 
Soviet relations on a basis of equality. To be 
frank: not only has the Hungarian people 
formulated this demand, it has fought for it, 
risking its very existence in an unequal 
struggle, in a situation which may have 
seemed hopeless. It has fought and it has 
reached the threshold of victory. We are 
firmly convinced that today it is no longer 
with arms, but with a wise and courageous 
policy that we must fight for a complete 
victory. We shall do our utmost to make this 
paper worthy of so noble a purpose. 

On the other hand, our paper will fight 
to ensure that an independent Hungary shall 
also be a democratic Hungary. 

The sons and daughters of our people, the 
students and young workers, all our youth 
rose up for independence and against despot- 
ism. It would be tragic if the flower of liberty 
were not to bloom in this soil drenched with 
their blood. What we need is democracy, a 
regime in which the law protects the citizens 
or punishes them with absolute impartiality. 
We need a regime in which rights are fully 
respected—the right of speech and of the 
press, of religion, assembly, and organisa- 
tion, the right to work and to study; a regime 
in which the will of the people can freely 
manifest itself within the frame of the law, 
where the minority submits to the will of 
the majority and where the majority respects 
unconditionally the inalienable rights of the 
minority. To repeat once more: we want 
democracy, a regime of freedom, resting on 
the solid foundation of the three most impor- 
tant and most lasting social reforms of the 
last twelve years: that the land belongs to 
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the peasants, the factories to the workers, 
and the right to education to each and every- 
one. 

Why do we stress the importance of demo- 
cracy so much? On the one hand because 
the political forces of the past, hindering the 
development of a consistent democratic 
spirit, are still present among us. At this 
moment these forces are negligible but if we 
are not careful, they may gain strength. At 
the same time, dangerous phenomena are to 
be observed in the other camp too. One 
might ask how this is possible. Is it not 
natural that a democratic national revolu- 
tion should give birth to a democratic 
society? Were the world governed by wis- 
dom and intelligence, this would indeed be 
natural. It would certainly be so, had the 
Rakosi-Gero clique not taken criminal ad- 
vantage of the Hungarian people’s patience. 
It would probably be so, had the most 
important reforms and the changes in leader- 
ship been carried out more rapidly and with 
greater firmness. But after so many crimes, 
so much wrangling, so much inconsistency 
and improvisation there is every reason to 
suppose that, hidden behind the forces of the 
democratic national revolution there are also 
reactionary tendencies, hostile to the people 
and to progress. According to certain infor- 
mation coming mainly from the provinces, 
but in a lesser degree also from Budapest, 
the representatives of these tendencies do not 
always remain hidden but, here and there, 
come out into the daylight. 

If they grew stronger they would consti- 
tute a serious danger to our fatherland and 
our revolution. They might destroy the unity 
of our people, soil the purity of our revolu- 
tion, and lose us the sympathy of world 
public opinion. They might inflict great 
human suffering and increase the danger of 
foreign intervention. The national and demo- 
cratic Hungarian revolution, and naturally 
also its organ Magyar Szabadsag, must fight 
on with unshakeable ideological firmness 
both against all remnants of the policies of 
the Rakosi-Gero clique and against every 
counter-revolutionary manifestation. Only 
thus can we build the independent, free, and 
democratic Hungary that we are pledged to 
serve, for better and for worse. 


4. Verbal Note from the Hungarian Govern- 
ment transmitted on I November 1956 to 
all diplomatic missions in Budapest 


The Prime Minister of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic wishes, as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs pro tempore, to inform Your 
Excellency of the following: 

Reliable information was received by the 
Government of the Hungarian People’s Re- 
public concerning the entry of fresh Soviet 
military formations into Hungary. The Prime 
Minister, as Minister of Foreign Affairs pro 
tempore, summoned Mr Andropov, Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
USSR, to appear and most energetically pro- 
tested against the entry of new Soviet military 
formations into Hungary. He demanded that 
the Soviet formations be withdrawn immedi- 
ately. He notified the Soviet Ambassador that 
the Government of Hungary was immediately 
renouncing the Warsaw Treaty and, at the 
same time, declaring the neutrality of Hun- 
gary; that the Government was appealing to 
the United Nations, requesting the assistance 
of the four Big Powers in defending the 
neutrality of the country. 

The Soviet Ambassador took cognisance of 
the protest and message of the Prime Minister 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs pro tempore, 
and promised to request an immediate reply 
from his Government. 

Accept, Excellency, an expression of my 
high consideration. 


Budapest, 1 November 1956 
Seen and approved: Imre Nagy 


(Text as given in the White Book.) 


5. Janos Kadar’s speech broadcast over Free 
Kossuth Radio on 1 November 1956 


Hungarian workers, peasants and intellec- 
tuals! 

In this fateful hour we appeal to those who, 
faithful to their people and their country, and 
inspired by a desire to serve the pure ideals 
of socialism, were led to join a party which 
degenerated into a medium of despotism and 
national slavery by the criminal policy of 
Stalinism’s Hungarian representatives—Ra- 
kosi and his clique. This adventurist policy 
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unscrupulously frittered away the moral and 
ideological heritage which you acquired 
through honest struggle and sacrifice of blood 
in the old days, fighting for our national inde- 
pendence and democratic progress. Rakosi 
and his followers gravely violated our 
national honour and dignity. They disre- 
garded the sovereignty and freedom of our 
nation and lightheartedly wasted our national 
wealth. 

In their glorious uprising our people have 
shaken off the Rakosi regime. They have 
won freedom for the people and indepen- 
dence for the country. Without this there can 
be no socialism. We can safely say that the 
leaders who prepared this uprising were re- 
cruited from among our ranks. Hungarian 
communist writers, journalists, university 
students, the youth of the Petéfi Circle, 
thousands and thousands of workers and 
peasants, and veteran fighters who had been 
imprisoned on false charges, fought in the 
front line against Rakosiist despotism and 
political hooliganism. 

We are proud that you have stood your 
ground in the armed uprising. You were 
permeated with true patriotism and with 
loyalty to socialism. We are talking to you 
frankly. The uprising of the people has come 
to a crossroads. Either the Hungarian demo- 
cratic parties will have enough strength to 
stabilise our achievements or we must face 
an open counter-revolution. The blood of 
Hungarian youth, soldiers, workers, and 
peasants was not shed to replace Rakosi’s 
despotism by the reign of the counter-revo- 
lution. We did not fight in order that the 
mines and factories be snatched from the 
hands of the working class, or the land from 
the peasants. The uprising either secures for 
our people the basic achievements of demo- 
cracy—the right of assembly and of organis- 
ing, personal freedom and safety, the rule of 
law, freedom of the press, humanism and 
justice—or we sink back into the slavery of 
the old feudal world and thus into foreign 
slavery. 

A grave and alarming danger exists that 
foreign armed intervention may reduce our 
country to the tragic fate of Korea. Our 
extreme anxiety for the future of our country 
commands us to do our utmost to avert this 


peril. We must eliminate the nests of counter- 
revolution and reaction. We must consolidate 
our democratic order and secure the con- 
ditions for normal productive work and life 
—peace, calm, and order. 

In these momentous hours the communists 
who fought against the despotism of Rakosi 
have decided, in accordance with the wish of 
innumerable true patriots and socialists, to 
form a new party. This new party will break 
away from the crimes of the past once and 
for all. It will defend the honour and inde- 
pendence of our country against everyone. 
On this basis, the basis of national indepen- 
dence, it will establish fraternal relations with 
all progressive socialist movements and 
parties in the world. On this basis, the basis 
of national independence, it desires to main- 
tain friendly relations with all countries near 
and far, first and foremost with the neigh- 
bouring socialist countries. 

It defends and will defend the achieve- 
ments of the Hungarian Republic—iand re- 
form, nationalisation of the factories, mines, 
and banks, and the indisputable social and 
cultural achievements of our people. It de- 
fends and will defend the cause of socialism 
and democracy, and it will reach this goal 
not by servilely imitating foreign examples 
but by taking a road adapted to the historical 
and economic characteristics of our country, 
relying on the teachings of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, freed of Stalinism and any kind of 
dogmatism, on scientific socialism, and on 
the revolutionary and progressive traditions 
of Hungarian history. 

In this splendid but grave hour of our 
history we call on every Hungarian worker 
who is guided by devotion to the people and 
the country, to join our Party, the name of 
which is the Hungarian Socialist Workers 
Party. The Party counts on the support of 
every honest worker who declares himself in 
favour of the socialist objectives of the work- 
ing class. The Party invites into its ranks 
every Hungarian worker who adopts these 
principles and who is not responsible for the 
criminal policy and mistakes of the Rakosi 
clique. We expect everybody to join who, in 
the past, was deterred from service to social- 
ism by the anti-national policy and crimi- 
nal rule of Rakosi and his followers. A 
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preparatory committee consisting of Ferenc 
Donath, Janos Kadar, Sandor Kopacsi, Geza 
Losonczy, Gyorgy Lukacs, Imre Nagy, and 
Zoltan Szanto has been formed to launch 
the Party, to supervise its current operations, 
and to convene as a matter of urgency a 
national foundation congress. The Party will 
publish a paper under the title Nepszabadsag. 

Workers, peasants, and intellectuals! The 
new Party, the Hungarian Socialist Workers 
Party, is prepared to do its share in the 
fight to consolidate independence and 
democracy, and it is ready to fight for the 
socialist future of our people. It is clear to 
us that there has never before been so great 
a need for holding the democratic forces 
together. We would ask the newly formed 
democratic parties, and first of all the other 
workers’ party, the Social-Democratic Party, 
to fight with us, to use all our joint strength, 
to overcome the danger of counter-revolution 
and intervention from abroad by consolidat- 
ing the government. Our people have proved 
with blood their intention to support un- 
flinchingly the government’s efforts to obtain 
the complete withdrawal of Soviet forces. 
We do not want to be dependent any longer. 
We do not want our country to become a 
battlefield. I am speaking to every honest 
Hungarian patriot. Let us join forces for the 
triumph of Hungarian independence and 
freedom! 


Budapest, 1 November 1956. Janos Kadar 
for the Preparatory Committtee of the 
Hungarian Socialist Workers Party. 


The speech was published in Nepszabad- 
sag on 2 November 1956. 


6. Proposal drafted by the Hungarian Demo- 
cratic Movement for Independence in 
December 1956 


{This proposal was drawn up in Novem- 
ber 1956 in Budapest. Its authors were the 
leaders and representatives of the organisa- 
tions and parties listed below, grouped to- 
gether in the Hungarian Democratic Move- 
ment for Independence: The Revolutionary 
Council of Hungarian Intellectuals, the Cen- 
tral Workers Council, the Independent Small- 
holders Party, the Social-Democratic Party, 
the Petéfi Party (formerly the National 


Peasant Party), as well as friends of Imre 
Nagy. 

The proposal was transmitted by a dele- 
gation acting on behalf of these organisations 
and parties on 5 December to Mr. K. P. S. 
Menon. Mr Menon had been sent to Buda- 
pest by Mr Nehru, Prime Minister of India, 
to find out about the situation in Hungary 
and to offer the services of the Indian gov- 
ernment as mediator with the object of 
finding a peaceful solution to the Hungarian 
question. 

Mr K. P. S. Menon, Indian ambassador 
in Moscow and in Budapest, received the 
delegation in his capacity as special repre- 
sentative of the Indian Prime Minister, Mr 
Nehru; he was accompanied by two Indian 
diplomats, Mr Ghosla, Indian ambassador in 
Prague, and Mr Rahman, chargé d’affaires at 
Budapest. The interview took place on 5 
December, between 9 and 11.10 in the morn- 
ing, at the Grand Hotel on St Margaret’s 
Island. 

After a thorough discussion, Mr Menon 
accepted a copy of the proposal, and pro- 
mised to transmit it without delay to Mr 
Nehru, as well as the request of the Hun- 
garian Democratic Movement for Indepen- 
dence and, in his capacity as intermediary, to 
submit the proposal to the Soviet govern- 
ment. According to reports published in the 
press, early in 1957 Prime Minister Nehru, 
then in Moscow, held conversations with the 
Soviet leaders in an effort to find a solution 
to the Hungarian problem: it is reported that 
during these conversations Mr Bulganin, then 
Prime Minister of the USSR, rejected this 
proposal. The text given here reproduces the 
English version published in Hungary in 
December 1956.] 


DRAFT PROPOSAL 


Document for Discussion 
I 


The signatories to this Document have 
pledged themselves to direct their energies 
towards 

defending the independence of Hungary 

and the achievements so far attained in 
building socialism; 


| 
| 


= 
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ensuring friendly and creative co-opera- 
tion between Hungary, on the one hand, 
and the peoples of the Soviet Union 
and the other countries of the socialist 
camp, on the other; 

building up and expanding cultural and 
economic ties between Hungary and all 
other nations of the world; 

supporting the activities of the United 
Nations to maintain international peace 
and security; 

ensuring that Hungary should meet, ac- 
cording to the correct interpretation of 
the United Nations Charter, all the 
duties and obligations that are in- 
cumbent upon her as a member of the 
United Nations Organisation, and that 
she should exercise all the rights 
assured her as a member of that world 
organisation. 


The signatories, led by the above-men- 
tioned desire, solemnly declare, on behalf 
of both themselves and the political parties 
and mass organisations which they repre- 
sent, that they fight for the following 
political principles: 

(1) The social and economic system of 
Hungary is based on the social ownership 
of the greater part of the means of produc- 
tion. This basis—which already exists— 
must be the foundation upon which the 
national control of the whole of Hungary’s 
national economy is to be built—by demo- 
cratic means and without imposing upon the 
economic activities any rigid restrictions that 
would hinder development. Such national 
control should serve the purpose of a bal- 
anced development of productive forces, an 
increase of the national income and the 
national wealth as well as the continued rise 
of the material and cultural standards of the 
population as a whole. For this reason, those 
mines, factories, building companies, retail 
or wholesale trading organisations and trans- 
port and communication agencies and com- 
panies as well as their equipments which 
on 23 October 1956, were social properties, 
shall remain in social ownership. 


(2) The size of individually-owned hold- 
ings of land shall not exceed 40 Hungarian 
acres (or holds). [1 Hungarian acre=1-42 


_— 


acres.] Within this limit, landed property 
which on 23 October 1956, was owned by 
individuals, shall continue in individual 
ownership. 


(3) The former owners (or their heirs) 
of enterprises and shares which, up to 
23 October 1956, had been nationalised in 
accordance with laws or law-decrees passed 
after 1945, or of landed property divided up 
by dint of the Land Reform Act of 1945, 
are not entitled to any damages or indemnifi- 
cations to be paid either by the State or by 
the present or future owners or users of 
these assets. This principle does not affect 
indemnification that is to be effected under 
international agreements already concluded 
or to be approved of by the Hungarian 
legislation at a future date; nor does it affect 
social welfare allotments to be made under 
home legislation that may be passed. 


(4) The freedom of private initiative and 
private enterprise must be ensured in all 
fields of economic activity and professional 
life—under the limits of the planned control 
of the economy and of compulsory qualifica- 
tions. The maximum number of employees 
to be employed by the private enterprises 
should be determined by legislation. In agri- 
culture, individual ownership of holdings of 
over 40 Hungarian acres (or holds) shall be 
prohibited. 


(5) In order to ensure the benefits of 
socialist large-scale enterprise for the peas- 
ants and the artisans, the existence and free 
establishment of producers’ co-operatives 
and purchasing and marketing co-operatives 
must be encouraged, and far-reaching State 
subsidies should be granted for such co- 
operatives. 


(6) The inviolability of the principles set 
forth under (1}{5) must be guaranteed by 
constitutional law. Therefore, these prin- 
ciples must be embodied in the Constitution, 
with the explicit statement that these pro- 
visions of the Constitution cannot be modi- 
fied in any way for the period of at least 
ten years, and that, after such period, no 
modification can be effected unless such 
move is supported by a two-third majority 
of those eligible to vote in a plebiscite. It 
must be laid down in the Constitution that 
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the freedom of organisation is denied to 
such political parties which have the con- 
fessed aim of changing the social and 
economic system outlined above, of un- 
doing, fully or in part, the achievements 
attained in building socialism, or of re- 
establishing capitalism. Further, it must be 
stated in the Constitution that activities 
which, through the Press or assemblies, in 
public or by other means, are aimed at 
changing the social and economic system 
such as it is determined in the Constitution 
shall be prohibited. Finally, provision must 
be made in the Constitution for the estab- 
lishment of an independent Constitutional 
Court, which will have the right and duty 
to annul all such laws as may run counter 
to the principles embodied in the Constitu- 
tion. The Constitutional Court would exer- 
cise its authority also with regard to the 
granting of permissions to the political 
parties or to the banning of such parties 
which by their activities should violate the 
Constitution. 


(7) We do not wish, in this Document, to 
go into details regarding other provisions of 
the Constitution. We are nevertheless agreed 
that these should follow a number of main 
directives, which are set forth below. These 
are: 

(a) Hungary is a Socialist Republic based 
on democratic principles. 

(b) The highest organ of State is the 
National Assembly or Parliament. Mem- 
bers of Parliament are to be elected 
through secret ballot, on the basis of 
universal, equal and direct suffrage which 
covers all citizens of full age. Candidates 
shall be nominated by those political 
parties which support the form of govern- 
ment and the social and economic system 
as defined by the Constitution. Legisla- 
tion belongs in the authority of Parlia- 
ment alone; the Council of Ministers or 
other governmental organs will not pass 
laws unless authorised to do so by the 
Legislation. 

(c) Supreme authority is exercised by the 
President of the Republic, to be elected 
by Parliament for a term to be decided; 


(d) Executive power is vested in the Govern- 


ment to be appointed by the President 
of the Republic. The Government is 
responsible to Parliament. 


(e) Local administration is based on the 
Local Councils. Local Councillors are to 
be elected democratically, on the basis 
of the multi-party system. 


(f) Judges must be independent and they 
shall hold appointment for life. This as 
well as the high qualification of pro- 
fessional judges and the widest employ- 
ment of lay judges must be safeguarded 
constitutionally. The restrictions that, 
since 1947, have been imposed on the 
authority of judges must be abolished. 


(g) Special provisions must be made within 
the framework of the Constitution to en- 
sure that the Constitutional Court, men- 
tioned in (6), should be non-partisan and 
loyal to the Constitution. 


(h) Constitutional provisions concerning the 
Prosecutors’ Offices—including their auth- 
ority to ensure legality—may be modelled, 
on the whole, according to the laws now 
in force. 


(i) The Constitution must contain concrete 
guarantees for the freedoms of speech 
and Press, of association and assembly; 
the right to work and the right of strike; 
equal rights for women; the principle of 
equal wages for equal work; and the 
freedom of religion. All kinds of dis- 
crimination, according to birth or earlier 
occupation, which violates the equal 
rights of citizens shall be abolished. 


(j) The Constitution must guarantee the 
freedom of constitution of trade unions, 
their full authority as organs safeguard- 
ing the interests of workers, their demo- 
cratic build-up and voluntary membership 
as well as the compulsory representation 
of all trade unions in a national Trade 
Union Council. Similar guarantees must 
be laid down in the Constitution for the 
free establishment by the peasantry of 
organisations similar to the trade unions 
and the compulsory representation of all 
such organisations within a National 
Council. 


(k) The Constitution must guarantee the 
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right of the government to extend to 
the private enterprises (firms) of the res- 
pective trades the scope of collective 
agreements to be concluded by repre- 
sentatives of the trade unions on the one 
hand, and of the state companies on the 
other, for determining wages and work- 
ing conditions. 

(1) The Constitution must declare the right 
of the peasants to the benefits of social 
insurance. 

(m) The Constitution must acknowledge the 
right of the personnel or staff of factories 
and offices and other establishments to 
participate in management as well as 
their rightful claim to a certain share of 
the profits made. 


ae 


The signatories to this Document as well 
as the political parties and mass organisa- 
tions which they represent offer their co- 
operation in finding a way out from the 
present political situation. In order to solicit 
such aim, they submit the following pro- 
posal: 

(1) Until the election of a President of the 
Republic, the Presidential Council of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic shall remain in 
office, keeping its authority as defined under 
par. 20 of the Constitution of the People’s 
Republic. A National Revolutionary Coun- 
cil should be formed as a highest organ side 
by side with the Presidential Council. This 
National Revolutionary Council should com- 
prise 20 representatives of the democratic- 
ally-elected revolutionary organs of the 
workers and 10 representatives each of those 
of the peasants and the professionals. 

Confirmation by a majority vote by mem- 
bers of the National Revolutionary Council 
is required for resolutions adopted by the 
Presidential Council in the following matters: 
(a) Appointment or dismissal of the Council 

of Ministers or individual members of it; 
(b) the authority of the National Assembly, 
with special regard to the issuing of law- 
decrees; 
(c) calling of elections to the Constitutional 
National Assembly and the convocation 
of the National Assembly; 


(da) conclusion and ratification of inter- 
national agreements; 

(e) accrediting diplomats and appointments 
for higher government officials and com- 
missions for high-ranking officers of the 
armed forces. 


(2) The National Revolutionary Council 
should form a caretaker interim government 
whose Premier and Ministers of State should 
be selected from among candidates put for- 
ward by the political parties and the mass 
organisations. The leadership of depart- 
mental ministries should be temporarily en- 
trusted to competent people—irrespective of 
political affiliation—-who would be appointed 
as Under-Secretaries of State. 

(3) Within two months of taking office the 
caretaker government should promulgate the 
electoral law in the form of a law-decree. 
The electoral law should be drafted with the 
co-operation of the foremost constitutional 
jurists in the country, and it should be based 
on the basic principles of universal, equal, 
and direct secret ballot covering all citizens 
of full age. 

(4) The members of the Constituent 
National Assembly would have to be elected 
within two months of the promulgation of 
the law-decree mentioned under (3). Partici- 
pation in the elections will be open to the 
political parties which are signatories to this 
Document as well as to such other parties as 
will have [been] given permission by the 
National Revolutionary Council after the 
former have issued a detailed political pro- 
gramme. No other political parties will be 
permitted to run in the elections. Permission 
to political parties must not be denied save 
on the ground that their political pro- 
grammes or any of the points contained 
therein, run counter to the basic principles 
of the planned Constitution, or if they are 
essentially identical with the programme of 
any one of the registered political parties 
and the proposed political party would 
therefore promote no other end than per- 
sonal motives or might serve some hidden 
aim not stated in the respective programme. 

(5) Within eight days after the meeting of 
the Constituent National Assembly the care- 
taker government would be bound to submit 
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the draft Constitution to the National 
Assembly. In respect of such provisions of 
the Constitution which would not get the 
approval of two-thirds of the members of 
the National Assembly a plebiscite will be 
held upon request by one-fifth of the mem- 
bers. The provisions of the Constitution must 
conform to the above-mentioned principles 
concerning the foundation of the social and 
economic system. 

(6) Within eight days of the enactment of 
the Constitution the Constituent National 
Assembly will elect the President of the Re- 
public, who will take over the supreme 
power from the Presidential Council. At the 
same time, the President of the Republic 
will appoint the Prime Minister and members 
of the government that will replace the care- 
taker government. Simultaneously, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic will abolish the 
National Revolutionary Council. 

(7) The term of the Constituent National 
Assembly would be two years from the date 
of its convocation. Its responsibilities would 
include the drafting and passing of the Con- 
stitution as well as the drafting and enact- 
ment of laws concerning the elections to the 
National Assembly, the organisation of ad- 
ministration and of the independent judiciary 
and other urgent laws. Such provisions of 
the laws which were in force on 23 October 
1956 as are not contrary to the provisions 
of the Constitution, would remain in force 
until modified by the Constituent National 
Assembly or, at a later date, by the National 
Assembly or, upon legal authority given by 
these, by a competent government organ. 
This principle applies also to decrees to be 
issued by governments that may be formed 
after the said day. 


Il 


The publication of the basic principles set 
forth in this Document is indispensable if the 
signatories and the political parties and mass 
organisations which they represent are to 
participate in the political life of this country 
in accordance with this Document or the 
basic principles expounded herein; and if the 
undivided confidence of the Hungarian 
people is to be won for the caretaker govern- 
ment to be formed according to what has 


been proposed in the present Draft Proposal; 
and, also, if Hungary is to have the possi- 
bility of co-operating, on the basis of sincere 
friendship and equality, with the peoples of 
the Soviet Union and the other countries 
which are building socialism. There is 
another precondition, namely, that the Soviet 
Union should declare its confidence in the 
signatories to this Document and in the 
initiative taken by them, and that it should 
state its readiness to conclude an agreement 
with the caretaker government to be formed 
in accordance with the terms of the Docu- 
ment for the settlement of political and 
economic relations between the two 
countries. 

The events of the past few weeks have 
shown that the statement given by the 
government of the Soviet Union, according 
to which it would enter negotiations regard- 
ing the evacuation from Hungary of the 
Soviet armed forces now stationed in this 
country, as well as a settlement of Hun- 
garian-Soviet relations, only after order 
would have been fully restored within the 
country cannot, by itself, create the favour- 
able atmosphere for the consolidation of the 
position of the Hungarian government, the 
restoration of order within the country, and 
the full resumption of production and re- 
construction. While no sensible Hungarian 
can fail to appreciate the vital importance 
of maintaining Hungary’s relations with the 
Soviet Union, it would nevertheless be a 
fatal mistake to deny the fact that the general 
mood created as a result of the presence in 
this country of Soviet troops is not beneficial 
to the cause of friendship between the two 
countries, for it has the appearance as if the 
Hungarian people could only by the use of 
force be retained within the camp of socialist 
countries. With such general feelings it is 
impossible to consolidate order and to en- 
sure a normal tempo of production. That is 
to say, the very condition, to which the 
government of the Soviet Union has made 
subject the evacuation of its armed forces, 
cannot be fulfilled precisely because of the 
presence in this country of Soviet troops. 

The only way out from the present difficult 
situation could be attained if the government 
of the Soviet Union should entrust the signa- 


| 
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tories to this Document with the publication 
of the main lines which, in their opinion, 
may form the basis for a settlement of 
Hungarian-Soviet relations to be concluded 
by the government of the Soviet Union and 
the proposed caretaker government of Hun- 
gary. Such a declaration should also include 
a schedule of the different stages of the 
evacuation of the Soviet armed forces now 
stationed in Hungary as well as the date by 
which all Hungarian citizens who have been 
arrested by the Soviet armed forces, will have 
been released or turned over to the Hun- 
garian authorities. Finally, that declaration 
should include a statement to the effect that 
the Hungarian-Soviet economic relations will 
be settled along the lines of the Polish-Soviet 
economic agreement. 


IV 


Should the government of the Soviet 
Union deem it necessary, the signatories and 
the political parties and mass organisations 
which they represent would, in addition to 
the guaranties offered in this Document, give, 
in complete agreement, formal guaranty in 
the following respects: 


(1) that the new Constitution of Hungary 
will contain a clearly-defined and unalter- 
able provision to the effect that the presence 
of foreign armed forces or the establishment 
of bases of foreign armed forces in the terri- 
tory of Hungary will be never tolerated; 

(2) that the new Constitution will explicitly 
forbid the use of fissionable material for 
military purposes; and that raw materials 
from which fissionable materials can be ex- 
tracted, or all intermediary or final products 
produced therefrom, shall, with the excep- 
tion of quantities to be processed or used at 
home, be placed at the disposal of the Inter- 
national Organisation for the Promotion of 
the Peaceful Use of Atomic Energy; and that 
the said International Organisation is to be 
granted the right of regular supervision over 
the mining, storage, marketing, and proces- 
sion within Hungary of raw materials from 
which fissionable materials can be extracted, 
as well as over the storage, marketing, and 
final use of all intermediary and final pro- 
ducts produced therefrom; 


(3) that it will be laid down in the new 
Constitution that citizens of other countries 
or former citizens of other countries or Hun- 
garian citizens who for a period of over two 
years running have lived abroad without 
the permission of any Hungarian government 
that has been in power since 1945, shall 
never be elected or appointed Members of 
Parliament, members of the leaderships of 
the political parties, ministers or under-secre- 
taries of state of the Hungarian government 
or President of the Republic. 

These pledges, added to other pledges 
contained in this Document, are deemed to 
be effective guaranties preventing Hungary 
from becoming, even after the evacuation 
from this country of the Soviet armed forces, 
a war basis of forces hostile to the camp of 
socialism. They are considered to be effec- 
tive guaranties to the effect that Hungary 
will never support the atomic arms race 
which the camp of socialism condemns, and 
that the appearance in the political life and 
the administration of Hungary of people 
who might strive for annulling the achieve- 
ments of socialist construction or for the 
restoration of capitalism will be made im- 
possible. 


7. Memorandum by Istvan Bibo, Minister of 
State in the Nagy government 


A Suggested Solution for the Hungarian 
Problem 


The second Soviet occupation of Hungary 
has caused a difficult and, for those who 
brought it about, nearly impossible situation. 
The reasons are as follows: 


1. Soviet troops occupied Hungary under 
the pretext of restoring order. The fact is, 
however, that due to the country’s resistance 
and revolutionary fighting spirit, the consoli- 
dation of the country is impossible so long 
as Soviet troops remain in the country. At 
various points, unorganised resistance may 
continue to flare up for weeks, in fact, even 
for months. 

2. The Soviet-installed government main- 
tains that after restoring order it will con- 
clude an agreement to withdraw Soviet 
troops. Being fully aware, however, of the 
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political strength of the people of the nation, 
we may surely assume that the present 
government with its pro-Soviet foreign 
policy, and the Soviet methods with which 
it tried to enforce its socialist achievements, 
would collapse. 

Essential conditions under which the 
Soviet troops would withdraw, after having 
attained their aims by the methods they used, 
do not exist and, in fact, cannot exist. Simul- 
taneously, the international situation impera- 
tively requires Soviet troop withdrawal. 


3. The maintenance of socialism in Hun- 
gary by a one-party system is no longer 
possible, particularly because the Hungarian 
Workers Party (MDP) called the Soviet 
troops in the first place, and the Hungarian 
Socialist Workers Party’s alleged second in- 
vitation to the Soviet Union destroyed the 
authority of any government relying on 
Soviet support. Therefore, Hungary cannot 
be governed without a serious, authoritative 
multi-party system, the more so since the 
only communist who still enjoys authority 
with the Hungarian people, Imre Nagy, has 
also advocated a multi-party system. 


4. The Soviet Union and the government 
put into office by it are afraid, and not with- 
out cause, that withdrawal of Soviet troops 
and general elections would bring about a 
situation which ultimately would lead to an 
orthodox capitalist restoration, to dismissal 
of all former communists from civil service 
and key positions, to a serious and decisive 
reactionary takeover, and that finally it 
would make Hungary a Western wedge 
driven into the East-European bloc. That all 
this would have been true under the Nagy 
regime is wholly false. The above-mentioned 
symptoms did indeed appear, but the govern- 
ment as organised at that time enjoyed suffi- 
cient authority and strength to put things 
right within a few days. It is, therefore, 
cynical and irresponsible to maintain that the 
only answer to this phenomena was Soviet 
occupation. That was the result of a supposed 
change in the international situation. On the 
other hand, it is very probable that the Soviet 
Union’s decision was encouraged and 
hastened by the communists’ alarm at the 
country’s internal evolution. But if the ex- 


ternal political situation were different, if it 
were one requiring the speedy withdrawal of 
Soviet troops, we may conceive that a proper 
form of agreement, internationally guaran- 
teed, excluding an anti-Soviet capitalist 
restoration, might favourably influence the 
Soviet decision. 


5. We must not forget that the aversion 
for an orthodox capitalist, reactionary, anti- 
communist restoration is the concern not 
only of the Soviet Union and the com- 
munists, but also of the young people, 
workers, and soldiers who carried out the 
revolution and shed their blood for its vic- 
tory. The majority of them were not com- 
munists but the great majority consider 
themselves socialists. It is morally inadmis- 
sible and also, from the standpoint of Hun- 
garian internal politics, impossible, that the 
forces of reaction should profit, thanks to 
the votes of the older generation, from the 
freedom bought by the blood of young revo- 
lutionaries. 


6. We must further consider that a restora- 
tion which would make Hungary a wedge in 
the communist bloc would, on the one hand, 
constantly foment further aggressive plans, 
and, on the other, discourage freedom-loving 
communists in the other People’s Demo- 
cracies when the time came for liberalisation 
of their own regimes, whereas a solution that 
links socialist achievements with a guarantee 
of freedom would give an _ encouraging 
example worth following. 

The following draft proposals are aimed 
to solve the problem by equitable compro- 
mise without making concessions of prin- 
ciple. 


(1) Government: The governmental start- 
ing point is the last legal Hungarian 
government as constituted on 3 November 
under the Premiership of Imre Nagy. This 
government’s legality derives from the Hun- 
garian revolution of 23 October 1956, and 
not from the Rakosi Constitution of 1949, 


(2) Alternative A: One solution as regards 
foreign policy would be for Hungary to 
break out of the military clauses of the War- 
saw Pact, while still observing the consulta- 
tive agreement referring to European peace 
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and security, provided that Yugoslavia joins 
the agreement under the same stipulations. 

Alternative B: Another solution as regards 
foreign policy would also be for Hungary to 
withdraw from the Warsaw Pact and to con- 
clude a bilateral agreement with the Soviet 
Union. 


(3) Guarantees for the position of com- 
munists: 


A. Amnesty for all political crimes and for 
all acts which can be established to have 
stemmed from political conviction. Abolition 
of the death penalty. 

B. Reorganisation of the state and industrial 
apparatus to take place by means of qualita- 
tive selection, with institutional guarantees 
that such reorganisation will not be directed 
against. communists, nor generally against 
people not holding diplomas, or against those 
holding short-course diplomas (see 5, e). 


(4) Military evacuation to be carried out 
parallel to political consolidation, by stages, 
within one to two months, as for instance: 

(a) First stage of withdrawal: Soviet troops 
withdraw from Budapest and five to six 
southern counties. Simultaneously, the free 
Hungarian government takes office, regulates 
the position of the Revolutionary Commit- 
tees and the Workers’ Councils and begins 
reorganisation of the administration. 

(b) Second stage: Soviet troops evacuate 
five to six western counties and Pest county. 
Simultaneously, Hungarian troops shall tem- 
porarily seal off the western border and for 
the time being prevent entrance of immi- 
grants. On concluding the second stage of 
evacuation, the Revolutionary Constituent 
Assembly might convene in Budapest as 
stipulated under paragraph S. 

(c) Third stage: Soviet troops evacuate the 
remaining eastern counties with the excep- 
tion of Borsod and Szabolcs. Simultaneously, 
as stipulated under paragraph 5, the Revo- 
lutionary Constituent Assembly in Budapest 
shall promulgate the necessary constitutional 
acts. 

(d) Final stage: Soviet troops shall evacu- 
ate the remaining two counties, at which 
time the foreign political agreements, as 
stipulated under paragraph 2, shall be con- 
cluded. 


(5) Constitutional solution: Prior to the 
general elections a revolutionary constituent 
assembly, composed of the Revolutionary 
Councils and Committees, shall convene and 
shall define the basic constitutional and 
social principles of the new Hungarian 
democracy by force of a constitutional law. 
Further, it will eventually elect a head of 
state and will enact an electoral law. The 
constitutional law will contain the following 
stipulations: 


(a) Hungary’s constitutional form is a 
Republic as under Act 1, 1946. 

(b) Hungary’s form of government is based 
on an independent, responsible government, 
popular representation, the basic freedoms, 
and parliamentary democracy. 

(c) Hungary’s social structure is based on 
the principle of prohibition of exploitation 
(socialism) which means: 


(i) to maintain the 1945 land reform with 
a maximum of 20 to 40 acres; 

(ii) to maintain nationalisation of mines, 
banks, and heavy industry; 

(iii) to maintain the existing social owner- 
ship of factories through workers’ 
management, workers’ shares, or 
profit-sharing; 

(iv) the possibility of free individual or 
co-operative enterprise, with guaran- 
tees against exploitation; 

(v) freedom of private ownership within 
the guarantees against exploitation; 

(vi) general social security. 


(d) Reparation for those economic and 
moral injustices which have been committed 
shall by no means involve the restoration of 
the status quo ante. All compensations shall 
be made according to the principle prohibit- 
ing exploitation and only in respect of ruined 
homes or loss of property earned by labour. 

(e) The reorganisation of Hungarian 
administration shall be based on a small 
body of experts selected for their profes- 
sional qualifications, and elected secular 
leaders, or local self-governing bodies 
managed by committees. The functions of 
these committees shall be performed by the 
revolutionary organs until the holding of 
definitive elections. The status of those at 
present employed on short-course diplomas 
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or none, chiefly in the general services, the 
army and the police, shall be institutionally 
regularised after a qualitative selection, and 
in certain cases in an obligatory proportion. 

(f) Among the basic freedoms, full free- 
dom of religion shall be emphasised particu- 
larly. The State shall in no way interfere 
with the life of the Churches. The status of 
the Churches shall be regulated according 
to the principle of complete separation of 
Church and State. The State shall respect 
the Church’s social activities, including 
education, and provide financial support on 
an agreed scale. 

(g) The above proposals have the force of 
a State law, meaning that they can be 
changed only by a two-thirds or three- 
quarters majority of the National Assembly. 
Further, a constitutional court shall see that 
no political party be permitted to be active 
without observing these rules. 


(6) The need for United Nations troops 
or police will arise only if withdrawal of 
Soviet occupation troops is not carried out 
according to the agreement, or if serious 
incidents should occur. The United Nations 
forces will not be needed after the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops, and within a few 
months, after a period of calm, the elections 
will be proceeded with. The morale and the 
public spirit of post-revolutionary Hungary 
is higher than ever in her thousand-year-old 
history. With the evacuation of Soviet troops 
and the measures introduced by a govern- 
ment possessing political and moral 
authority, the maintenance of public order 
will present no problem at all. 


Signed: Istvan Bibo 
Minister of State 


Budapest, 9 November 1956 


8. Hungary’s position and the world situation 


{The following study by Istvan Bibo was 
published on 8 September 1957, in the 
Viennese newspaper Die Presse. It deals with 
the internal situation in Hungary, the impor- 
tance of the issue, and the necessity for a 
solution. In an introduction to the article, 
the editor of Die Presse said that Bibo had 
written the essay after he was imprisoned 


and the manuscript had been brought out 
of Hungary to Vienna by an Asian diplomat. 
Die Presse also added that Bibo had asked 
to have the article published even if publi- 
cation endangered him personally. It is 
naturally impossible to verify whether Bibo 
wrote this study in prison or in the weeks 
preceding his arrest. The pattern of thought 
and the style confirm Bibo’s authorship of 
the text. It was published in Hungarian in 
Irodalmi Ujsag (Literary Gazette), the 
Official organ of the federation of Hungarian 
writers in London, on 15 November 1957. 
The excerpts which follow indicate the lead- 
ing ideas of the essay.] 


The Situation in Hungary has become an 
international scandal 


1. The Hungarian situation is a scandal for 
the Western world 


For almost ten years the Western world 
has maintained that the East European 
countries object to the single-party govern- 
ments imposed on them by the Soviet Union, 
governments they did not choose or desire. 
Further, for almost ten years, these countries 
themselves have been fed with the hope that, 
sooner or later, they would arrive at some 
sort of a different self-determined form of 
government. The Western world did not 
promise to start an atomic war in their 
interest, nor did it call on them foolishly to 
take up arms. Their encouragements, how- 
ever, did suggest that if ever the international 
political situation, and the attitude of these 
peoples, justify it, the Western world would 
use all its economic, political, and moral 
weight to bring these issues up for considera- 
tion and satisfactory solution. The Hun- 
garian revolution brought about all the 
requisite conditions and legal claims. 

After the event, it has become fashionable 
both on the left and on the right to be sorry 
that the Hungarian revolution followed its 
foolhardy impetus; an impetus by which it 
surpassed, for example, the Polish action. 
There is not much point in being sorry, 
especially since the Polish and Hungarian 
issues are related and reciprocal. Precisely 
because of the consternation the Hungarian 
issue caused, the Poles were able to halt at 
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a certain point and go no further. In addi- 
tion, the impetus of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion was not the result of foolhardiness, but 
was provoked by the opposition of the State 
bureaucracy, the bloodthirsty stubbornness 
of the Security Police. And yet, this revolu- 
tion, despite its having been unorganised and 
unprepared, and exacerbated by unprovoked 
bloodshed, remained astonishingly sober, 
humane, and temperate. If, at a later date, 
it was declared hopeless, this was certainly 
not because it was foolhardy, but because it 
was left in the lurch. 

It is true that a greater uprising, better 
armed, and involving a greater number of 
combatants and victims, might occur in 
Eastern Europe; but it is almost impossible 
that any other country should provide such 
a perfect example, legally, politically, and 
morally, as this one. It brought to power an 
experienced communist who recognised the 
Communist Party’s loss of moral and politi- 
cal prestige in Hungary, who agreed to a 
parliamentary democracy based upon the 
party system, and who proclaimed his 
country’s wish to remain unattached to any 
military bloc. 

What more could have been required to 
bring about an international conference 
which would confirm the liberty and inde- 
pendence of Hungary while providing the 
Soviet Union with appropriate guarantees? 
There have been, and there continue to be 
dramatic sessions in the United Nations 
General Assembly; and solemn and _ in- 
effectual resolutions are formulated, to the 
detriment of the United Nations authority, 
although everyone is fully aware of the fact 
that the U.N.—even in the opinion of its 
founders—has a conciliatory value only in 
so far as the force and intentions of the mem- 
ber nations are behind it. Without these, 
nothing is going to come out of the U.N. 
sessions except spectacular debates and 
spectacular resolutions. When there is failure 
on such occasions, it is not the failure of the 
United Nations; the responsibility, both 
political and moral, is essentially that of the 
great powers. The most important feature of 
the last 150, or rather 50, years of political 
evolution is the realisation, slowly but 
steadily gaining ground in the progressive 


world, not without errors and relapses, but 
nevertheless tempered in the fire of two 
world wars, that in a period of democratic 
public opinion the only possible policy is a 
moral and principled one, which is, in addi- 
tion, the only fruitful and realistic policy. 
The gravest consequences the Western world 
must face as a result of the defeat of the 
Hungarian revolution are that a ten-year- 
long policy and propaganda referring to 
principles and morals can now be challenged 
not only in terms of its effectiveness and 
meaning, but in terms of its honesty as well. 


2. The Hungarian affair is also a scandal for 
the communist bloc 


Every Communist Party is now trying to 
find its own route towards socialism while 
clinging to the allegedly triumphant Marxist- 
Leninist ideology. The People’s Democracies 
are hesitating between timid concessions and 
a rigid Stalinist orthodoxy. The maintenance 
of the regime in Hungary at all costs is 
therefore a bad example for them; but so 
also would have been a Soviet withdrawal 
from Hungary, and this is precisely why it 
did not occur. The network of sympathisers 
which was established with so much effort 
in the non-communist world shows grave 
symptoms of weakness and even disintegra- 
tion: the peace movements, the women’s and 
youth organisations, which incorporated so 
much enthusiasm and goodwill and com- 
bined the influence of the intellectuals, the 
working class, and youth—everything, in 
fact, upon which communism chiefly relied. 
In short, through its action in Hungary, 
which was intended to avoid the loss of one 
communist position, the Soviet Union has 
begun to lose many positions everywhere 
else. 


3. The Hungarian situation is a scandal for 
all who advocate the ‘third road’ policy 


It was during the Hungarian revolution, 
if anywhere and ever, that a constructive 
third road policy was about to be born. The 
revolution’s prime movers had no intention 
of destroying socialism’s real achievements, 
and they had the strength to prevent such 
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attempts. They simply could no longer 
tolerate the techniques and results of oppres- 
sion, the violence and lies that warped every 
facet of life, and they therefore turned to- 
wards those social techniques which give 
institutional guarantees against such abuses. 
Since, in spite of so much sacrifice and effort 
and clear resolution, the Hungarian attempt 
was a failure, since the Soviet Union used 
its whole military might to force Hungary 
back into the one-party system maintained 
by external power, and since the Indian 
attempt at mediation was a failure—we are 
now faced with a frightful conclusion. The 
middle-of-the-road policy is impossible in 
practice, and therefore the division of the 
world into two camps and its complete 
polarisation between them is necessary and 
inevitable. 


4. We thus reach the chief scandal of all, 
that of world peace 


The present state of Hungary is a serious 
threat to world peace and suggests a fearful 
parallel between the situation today and the 
period preceding the second world war. It 
looks like the penultimate act before the 
outbreak of the third war, as the betrayal of 
Czechoslovakia preceded the second... . 

Sooner or later a concrete situation will 
arise in which, despite the fears felt equally 
on both sides, the mutual misunderstandings 
between the two blocs will evolve into an 
atomic world war. It is in this sense that we 
should understand the statement, which is 
perhaps too freely made, that the present 
situation in Hungary involves the danger of 
a new world war. This does not mean that a 
world war is inevitable because of the Hun- 
garian issue (although the sad privilege of 
being the pretext for such a war has fallen 
to more than one East European country). 
Rather, it means that if it is true that the 
Hungarian situation has become irremedi- 
able, then there are indeed organic obstacles 
which prevent the world powers from speak- 
ing the same language and understanding 
each other. If this is so, the realisation that 
an atomic war is lunacy and means suicide 
is not enough to provide adequate protection 
against it. 


Is the situation really so grave, and is 
there really no solution for the Hungarian 
problem and no release from the world poli- 
tical deadlock? 

The balance sheet of the actual world 
Situation may seem to prove this. Yet, at 
each historical moment, there should be 
reckoned not only the present facts but also 
the realistic possibilities inherent in the 
situation, possibilities whose exploration is 
not assured but is dependent upon the extent 
of effort and goodwill. If we reckon up these 
possibilities, the outlook for the Hungarian 
issue and for the international situation 
appears more promising than at any time 
during the last ten years. 


The Hungarian revolution implies also a 
hope 


1. The Hungarian revolution represents a 
hope for the Western world 


Events in Hungary, Poland, and other 
communist countries have clearly shown that 
there is a real and vigorous demand for free- 
dom in its most developed forms. ... 

The Hungarian revolution and the restive- 
ness of the other East European peoples 
indicate that the Western world may and 
ought to apply a non-aggressive, but never- 
theless active and enterprising policy towards 
them, with the aim of gradually winning over 
Eastern Europe, and eventually the Soviet 
Union itself, to the adoption of free Western 
institutions and, underlying this, the Western 
political ethic, without, however, imposing 
its own economic and social system on these 
nations. 


2. The Hungarian revolution represents a 
hope for world communism—strange 
though this may seem 


The Hungarian revolution, in its victory as 
well as in its defeat, points to the same con- 
clusion: the principal issues of the policy of 
relaxation—political and economic auto- 
nomy, legality, openness in public life, 
elimination of the bureaucracy, and raising 
of living standards—are all interdependent. 
There is no possibility of solving the easier 
problems while brushing aside the more dan- 
gerous; it is equally impossible to pursue a 


———— 
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policy of relaxation in the Soviet Union 
while repressing such a policy in the People’s 
Democracies. The energy and money ex- 
pended in governing Hungary against the 
people’s will must be paid for by someone, 
and the payment will be made by the Hun- 
garian and Soviet peoples at the expense of 
their freedom and standard of living. If this 
happens it will mean exacerbating the very 
crises which Soviet intervention in Hungary 
was aimed to prevent. 

There is a hope, therefore, in the indivis- 
ible and interrelated nature of the complex 
problem; it is this which makes it possible, 
and even to be expected—although not cer- 
tain—that the present direction will be 
reversed, and the course of evolution will be 
resumed at the very point where it was de- 
flected by the disastrous Soviet intervention 
in Hungary. 


3. For the same reasons the Hungarian revo- 
lution represents a hope for the advocates 
of the ‘third road’ 


As we have seen, the central problem for 
many nations throughout the world at this 
moment is that of making use of the oppor- 
tunities which freedom offers them. . . . With- 
out genuinely functioning institutions of 
freedom, no abolition of exploitation can be 
real. The converse is also true: no institution 
of freedom is real without a radical land 
reform, expropriation of large fortunes, and 
a new legal system that provides sufficient 
protection against exploitation. A middle- 
of-the-road experiment will, therefore, turn 
out to be very instructive for the West and 
the communist world, as well as for the 
semi-colonial, ex-colonial, and colonial 
countries, quite apart from what they may 
think of its prospects. 


4, The Hungarian revolution also represents 
a hope for world peace 


The central problem of world peace at this 
moment is the tension existing between the 
West and the Soviet Union, and the system 
of power centres which each of the pro- 
tagonists has built up, out of fear of the 
other, to which they tenaciously cling. ... 

What hope, then, does the Hungarian 
situation offer in such a deadlock? The 


answer is that in the chain of deadlocks the 
Hungarian issue is still the only one which 
offers some possibility of compromise. 

Since the events of October 1956 the posi- 
tion in Hungary is such that to maintain the 
Russian power there is more of a burden 
than an advantage—apart from strictly mili- 
tary and prestige considerations. 

The possible compromise here would 
show that a political and social system can 
be developed, under guarantees from the 
Western world and the Soviet Union alike, 
which would not be entirely congenial to 
either of the blocs but which would be in 
this case the only possible solution. If this 
experiment were risked, it would soon be- 
come clear, not only that it presents no 
danger, but that it could throw new light on 
the other unsolved problems and reveal 
hitherto hidden methods of approach which 
both sides, in the present state of tension, 
are disastrously incapable of discerning or 
exploiting. 


Summing-up of the Hungarian situation: 
actually a trouble-centre, but potentially a 
hopeful sign for the future of the world 


The hope is not a historical inevitability; 
it is a potentiality that could easily be 
wasted. The problem is to discover what the 
various world powers and their responsible 
leaders must do in order to put an end to 
the Hungarian scandal and turn possibilities 
into realities. Their duties seem to me to be 
as follows: 


1. The Western world must not, after the 
initial failure, allow the Hungarian issue to 
drop. It must keep it on the agenda because 
its solution is a prerequisite to resuming the 
broken dialogue between East and West. 


2. The socialist faithful, inside and outside 
the Soviet Union, must constantly bear in 
mind that the future of socialism and of the 
Soviet Union stands or falls with the liquida- 
tion of Stalinist political practice, and Hun- 
gary has become the touchstone of this issue. 


3. The ‘third road’ powers should under- 
stand both that their weight in the inter- 
national scales depends upon their success 
as mediators and also that the continuation 
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of the East-West schism may harmfully 
affect their own peoples. 


4. The Hungarian people, which bears the 
whole burden and all the glory of this 
historic situation, must refuse all collabora- 
tion with falsehood and brutal force, even at 
the cost of a more or less lengthy period of 
passive existence. Its duty is not to attempt 
another revolution—which would lead to 
another repression. Its duty is to protect from 
calumny, oblivion, and apathy the spirit of 
its revolution, which is the spirit of 
humanity’s free future. 


9. Note from the Yugoslav Government to 
the Hungarian Government 


On 17 June 1958, the Ministry of Justice 
of the People’s Republic of Hungary pub- 
lished a statement on the pronouncing of 
the sentence on Imre Nagy and his com- 
panions and on its execution. The statement 
alleges, among other things, that ‘certain 
groups of conspirators of the type of Imre 
Nagy sought asylum where they had earlier 
received support’, that Imre Nagy, Geza 
Losonczy and others ‘were sending their in- 
structions from the building of the Yugoslav 
Embassy in Budapest for the continuation 
of the armed resistance, for organising of 
strikes to paralyse life and for reorganising 
underground subversive activity’, that they 
have ‘from the building of the Yugoslav 
Embassy established, through Miklos Gimes 
and other accomplices, contacts with the 
Central Workers Council of Budapest, with 
the “Free Europe” radio station and, what is 
more, that they published a new illegal paper 
23 October. 

The Yugoslav Government and our people 
have received the sudden news about the 
secret trial and execution of the death sen- 
tence on Imre Nagy with profound indigna- 
tion. The assertions of an alleged activity of 
the above-mentioned persons after their 
arrival in the Yugoslav Embassy building 
are untrue, and invented from beginning to 
end. The Hungarian Government knows very 
well that those persons, while staying in the 
Yugoslav Embassy building, did not commit 
any of the acts mentioned in the statement 


of the Hungarian Ministry of Justice. As soon 
as they came to the Yugoslav Embassy build- 
ing, the said persons made, as a normal 
condition for using asylum, a statement to the 
effect that they renounced any political 
activity during the term of their asylum, to 
which they strictly adhered. The President of 
the Revolutionary Worker-Peasant Govern- 
ment, Comrade Janos Kadar, was also in- 
formed of their statement soon after his 
arrival in Budapest on the fourth day after 
Imre Nagy and his companions came to the 
Yugoslav Embassy. 

Apart from this, the Embassy building 
was, during the whole time, under the strict- 
est supervision of Soviet military detach- 
ments and the Hungarian security service. In 
that same period, on 5 November 1956, the 
Yugoslav diplomat Milovanov was killed in 
the Embassy building from shots fired from 
the street by tanks. 

Judging by the staged accusations against 
Yugoslavia, and by the circumstances in 
which the trial was held—the statement con- 
tains no data of the time when the trial was 
held and when the sentences were executed— 
there is justified doubt in the accuracy of the 
other material evidence as well, certainly in 
all that is directly or indirectly imputed to 
Yugoslavia. The Yugoslav Government 
stresses this finding all the more resolutely, 
as the past has also seen similar trials, such 
as the trial of Rajk, in which Yugoslavia 
was accused, and as allegations were at that 
time also made that reliable evidence was 
available on Yugoslavia’s guilt and inter- 
ference, and then later, when much innocent 
blood had been shed, it was established that 
this evidence, on the explicit admission of 
responsible Hungarians, was a pure inven- 
tion. At that time, as is known, these attacks 
created great difficulties for us, but the chief 
victims were the peoples of the countries in 
which these trials were staged. 

That is why the Yugoslav Government 
does not consider it in the least necessary 
to prove its good faith in this matter. It has 
never intervened in internal Hungarian 
affairs, nor is it doing so at this moment. 
The facts demonstrating the attitude of the 
Yugoslav Government are known not only to 
the Hungarian Government but to the whole 
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The central organ of the C.P. and the students’ publication underlined the morning of 23 October when 


students’ claims formulated in the preceding days were printed: ‘Imre Nagy to power’. 
(See point XXVI_) 


AZ IFJGMUNKASOK FORRADALMI TANACSANAK LAPJA 


I. évfolyam 2. szém 


1956. november 2. péntek 


Ara 20 fillér 


A fogyilkosok megszéktek! 


Egymast érik a_i kiilddttségek a 
Parlamentben, A vezet6khéz nagyon 
nehéz bejutni, de az éleimes fiatalok 
elesipik Gket a folyosén, Nektink is 
igy sikeriilt beszélni tébb aliamférfi- 
val néhany pillanatig. 

Minnich Ferenc pbeliigyminiszter 
a kdézbiztons4grol mondott néhany 
sz6t: ,A févdrosban a nyugalom fo- 
kozatosan all helyre, bdr itt-ott elo- 
fordulnak Gnkényeskedések, a nyu- 
galom és a biztonsag jobb, mint az 
el6z6 napokon. Ez annak is kdszén- 
htet6, hogy a szabadsdgharc fegyveres 
hései kéziil sokan jelentkeztek és je- 
lentkeznek kézbiztonsdgi szolgdlatra 
a nemzetérséghez.“ 

Losonczy Géza Allamminiszter hi- 
vatalosan kézélte, hogy Geré Erno és 


On 1 November Mr. Miinnich declared: 


Fiuggetien Kisgazdapart 


tarsai k6ziil senki sines a kormany 
hatalmaban. Geré Erné, Hegedis 
Andras és Piros Laszlé kiilfoldre, a 
Szovjetunidba, sz6kétt. Tébb mas, 
régi vezet6r6él nem tudnak, de felte- 
het6, hogy kiilféldre tavoztak. 

A fdégyilkosok tehat megszéktek a 
biintetés el6], de nem menekiilhet- 
nek, Szent forradalmunk elesett hd- 
sei, s a gyéztes nép nevében kive- 
teljiik, hogy a magyar kormény kér- 
je ki 6ket, s dllitsa a magyar nép 
birdsaga elé. Nem ttrhetjiik, nem 
eguezhetiink bele, hogy’ életiink meg- 
‘rontoi, nemzetiink, magyarségunk el- 
tiprdi, a magyar ifjusdg szine-virdgd- 
nak gyilkosait kibijjanak a felelés- 
ségrevonas aldl. 


‘Calm is being restored progressively.’ 
(See points XLI and LI.) 
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420-735 | F Aagyar Radidhivatal, Vl. 


Extracts from the Budapest telephone directory (1951 edition), showing the addresses of four party 
politicians. 


(See point XXXI.) 


NEPSZABADSAG 


A MAGYAR SZOCIALISTA 


1956. november 2. 


Csiitértdkin este a parlament épii- | 
letében sajtotajékoztat6 értekezletet | 


tartott Losonczy Géza allamminisz- | 

A sajtékonferencian mintegy | Ee = 
ie k6vetnek, hogy Ma- 

35-40 killfOldi Uisdefrs is részt vett. | 2, Stviet nasykOvetnels, - Noby 


‘naj felmondja, k 


ter. 


*Losonczy allamminiszter kézdlie a 
“AteSyetertess 
Minisztert tandcs elnéke és megbizott 
kiiligyminiszter csiitértékén, novem- 
ber 1-én délel6i; magaéhoz kérette 
jAndropov urat, a Szovjetunié ma- 
igyarorezagi nagyk6vetét, s kozilte 
ivele, hogy a Magyar Népkoztarsasag ! 
ieormény hoz hiteles adatok érkez- 
‘tk, miszerint ujabb szovjet katonai 


Ara SO fillée 


MUNKASPART LAPJA 1. éviolyam, 1. exim 


alakulatok lépték 4t a magyar hatéart. 

Kévetelte ezeknek a szovjet kato- 
nai alakulatoknak haladéktalan, 
azonnali visszavonasaét. Kijelentette 


gyarorszag a varséi szerz6dést azon- 

kihirdeti az orszag 

pe stig nt DU LI Sel SLES 
hez fordul, és az orszag semlegessége 
megvédésére felkéri a négy nagyha- | 

; talmat. 

i A szovjet nagykévet tudomdsul 
vette a magyar miniszterelnéknek és 
kiiliigyminiszternek tiltakozasat és 

i kézlését, és kdzdlte, hogy kormanya- 

| t6} azonnali vélaszt kér. 


The central organ of the new C.P. 
announces the  Hungarian-Soviet 
talks which overshadow parliament. 

(See point LI.) 


Ate certel 


Ssecbels -eayad’. 


' A Magyer Népkistéreasdg Miniestertandcednak eladke, 
Mint megbizott kuldgyminiester as aldbbdieket hossea Ex- 
Cellenoidd tudoméedra: 

A Megyer Népkistérsesdg horményéhos hiteles értestilése. 
Grkeztek ujabb srovjet katonel elakulatoknak Magyarorssdg- 
re valé vevitars. A Mintestertandce elndke, rint meg- 
bizo.t kuluigyminiecter megéhor k4rette Andropov urst, a 
Szovjetuniéd magyerorsségi rendkiviuli 60 meghatalmasott nagyt6- 
vetét éa a legerélyessbben tiltakosott as ellen, hogy 
ulabb szovjet katonel alakulatok vonulnak be Magyerorszdgre. 
Kovetelte ezeknek @ ssoviet elakulatoknek haledéktalan, 
eazcnnali vies: avonésdt,. Kistlte a azoviet kovettel, 
hogy a magyer kormény a veredi oxersSadet ‘elnondja,.egy- 
idejdleg kinyilatkoztatja Magyarorazdg senlegesadégét, as 
Egyestilt Nemsetek Szervezetéhez fordul és es orazég sem 
leyesaégének védelaére a négy nagyhatalom segitedgét kéri. 

A efovjet negykivet tudomésul vette a Miniestertanéce 
elnckének é¢ megbisott kOidgyminiszterének tiltehosését ée 
kozléest.o megigérte, hogy haledéktalen vdlesst kér kore 
ehrydtol, 

Yogadje Excellencidd esuttal is éesinte nagyrabeceulé- 
oon kifexeséesét, 


The memorandum from the Hungarian 

government to the heads of diplomatic 

missions accredited to Budapest, 

asking for the support of the great 

powers for the protection of the 
country’s neutrality. 

(See point LI. 


Pudepest, 1956. november 1- 
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SZABAD 67D 


Az 6zdi Forradalmi Munkéstandcs lapja 


1. évfolvam. 2. az. 


ARA 30 FILLER 


A MAGYAR NEP VALASZA 


Ha majd a magye: ssabudstghare 
torte netének teljas da hiteles megi-dxiva 
cor harill, an aseményeket akvetieniil kés 
mabamvea fogjdk tagoini Az alsd ssa. 
beg oktéher 23-4n kesdaddtt és ayd- 
sefmesen sdrult. 
mupyar nop kivetelései mdr-mdr meg: 
walésulick, eagy legatdbbis a megvalc- 
suldshon késefedteh. Ssabadon Iélegreti 
ea orasdg. hitt. bisott ds reményvhkedett. 
Hitte .4t nem luhet, hogy annyi asiv 
bedbe ontu 1ért,” Bisott kormanyaban. 
amaly dinyiliinitotia as orsadg fiigget- 
bonabgdt 6s semlege-sight. Reményhe- 
dett, hogy sokat prdbdlt 61 szenvedett 
nemsetinkre fulvirreds at ignsi damok- 
rdcia, as iynsi seccialiamus napja és 
Magyarossdg végra a magyar népé 
toes, 

Be bell ismerntint valumit’ a hirte- 
fendl, do eautial nem érdemtalenil 
ebrt ssabadedg bevegdjdiéi, an Fvtin de 
adlkBbietitt szabad levegdbdl vett els 
léleg netvdtelabadl tibbun = megrésseged- 
dekh. (Deo lehete exon cioddlkosni? Nem 
setdGi-a meg a dohdayoe it, aki duck 
wtdm gyuji ra de enteja mellre cignret- 
dja feoyus?) woltak, akjk mdr 14! akar. 
téh pai asokas a hatdrokut. amelyeket 
@ feeradalmi ifjusdg é2 munkdesdg jo 
gee kdvectelései = cnubtak. Gombamedra 
maporodiok a poltikai pdriok, amelye- 
fot a jésaaul gondolkods forradalma- 
rok gyanahed fozesirdideeal fogadiab, 
mert nem ott akartak. 1 sesnbadsdghare 
sche wam Ndtolt egysighs kovdciolta a 
magyar adpat, megieramtsita an addig 
Allendéen hisdetou:, de caldjiban eaha 
mom lddeneti nem:eti cavidget. Fale 
ee ed 
_ Nem onli asecemesds o Mindesensh , 
weriegpitiee Sea yeep au nvugeil 
oujts dital) wort tulsé assensdcsd-hajhé- 
azds com a hagldndeen nem volt sarren- 
cote an a nyilatkozat, amely az egyhas 
régi legaiba és hiri-kaiba vald viseza- 
helyendedt kéveteli. Mi, magyar fucra- 
daladsuk nem est akartuk Kéiségteten, 
hogy as egyhis hévetelisei utda jolent 


kh wulna u nagyhirtohosoh €1 (&bed- 
eek kiwatelésai is, deo as is késoégtelan, 
hogy esekra a kéretelésehre a felfegy- 
tersett magyar munkdeosstaly, a parasst- 
edg, az egésa forradalmi magyar nép 


Pe es a Gp - 


da onyegeson felkelt 


sores abet, mochania | 


ta knpariniani a hotalmat. degen fegy- 
sorekhel aldaia a magyar aép térvéayes 
hormdnyét. Ha nam tenne ilyan sulyos 


Rall) 


1956. november 14. 


Ozd és kérnyéke munkasainak kivetelései 


Az Ozdi Kohdszati Uzemek, az Ozdi Szénbanyészati Trészt és a Borsodnédasdi 


uz osadg halysete, talin lésadderst| Lemengyar munkésainak demokratikusan megvélasztott és a dolgozéknak bisalmét 


besstinénk, ig) asonban sdhb 
ulda tértént! Kdddrsk 
ssabadsdgért alfolyt vért. 

Adddrék fasiestékr dl, nyugairdl visssa- 
szivdrgeti reakcideokrdi baseélaak, exa- 
rinkik exek allen hellett a saovjet fegy- 
teres bawvatkusds Lehet, hogy voltah 
itvenek. De kérdeasith: lehetodges lenne-o 
as, hogy coak enek a raakeics erdk im- 
mdran tisedik aapja hareoljanak 1S - 20 
widocatdlymyi, korsierden falonorelt 
hadsereg allan’ Valéban coak asok 
akaddljcestk as ermdg rend;inek 
wslyredllitdads? Fasiestdk harcoltak 
Coapeled, Gyérdtt, Dumapentalén ds 
Aomi4ea, ipari munbdesdgunk felleg- 
earaiban® 

Mi ugy hisestih 6a gy tudjuk, hogy 
nam. Budepesten, vdsrosainkban, aa or: 
+adg eadmos helyén a adphen hd hon- 
rédeég, muakdsedg, fiatalok dUanak 
ellen 4: harcednak. Siovjet coapatokkal 
ssamben hercelnak, de Kéddrch olien. 
Ugyanugy. mini ahogy am orssdg mun- 
thwsdga Kddérth ellen coailakesati 
mirajhjdtal « jogos béesteldccinkért 
harcolokhos. Eschet a atsdjukat — 
sserte as eresdgban — ssineén reend- 
4edbk, nyugatos fasiesidk vasetia teljes 
ogyetaben’ 

Nem! A munké osstdly igy adja tud- 
tukra Kéddréknak, hogy hasadruldihal 
samilyon bdsdesdget nem odllal 

Gad. Disagy6r, K asinckarcika, Boresd- 
dédasd, Starsdm = ‘iunbdesdew, «@ 
Birgrdi da 0 di Ssdnbdnydanasi Trdeat 


anndl. 
eldruliék a 


i etve. 
san megrélasstots Munkdstandcsok dila- 
nak a astrijh élén. KéatGh igen sok a 
sagt, JO— 40 esmiendds munkdemeoagalmi 
multra tiemaehineS ember. Igen sok 
bSstik a kommunisea. Cook on Ondi Par- 
radalmi Munkdsiandes tagjai hosdtt 


- kell ssdinésni. Ezek vagyunk mi! 


jabk mag Kddéréh: tecottkh duguba 
dale. Mindemhol a lagerélyesebh elien- 
GU4seal taldtkosnak. Fst a népet mdr 
soha tdbbé nam lehet akerata ollandre 
hormdnyosni. A ssabadsdgharc esmmé- 


élvezé forcadalmi munkéstandcsai sziikségesnek tartjak Ozd és kirnyéke dolgozdi- 
nak kévetcléseit az alabbi pontokban rigziteni: 

1, Feleléeségiink teljes tudatéban kijelentjiik, hogy Ozd és kérnyéke nem ekar sem kapi- 
talieta, sem rékosiata restauracidt és ba kell éietiink 4rén is megakadélyossak os ityen 
probélkoxzdet vagy kisérletet. 

2. Aanyi véraldozat utdn a jeleniegi Kéddér kormdny programmjat és személyi Seeze- 
tételdt nem tarijuk megfzlelének. A forradalom eredményeit nem Jehet ilyen eemmit- 
mondé intéskedésekke! elintésni. zd és kirnyékének dolgozéi biztositékot kévetel- 
gek arravonatkoséan. hogy a mult diktaturéra felépitett politikaja eoha ne térhessen 
viscera. 

3. A bistositékokat u kévetkez6khen létjuk teljesitetinek : 

a) Negy Imre dlijon a kormany élére, olyan személyekkel, kik semmilyen vonatkozée- 
ban nem kompromitaltek magukat a Horthy-, Rakosl- és Gerd-éra slett 60 ssemé- 
hares jelentenek bistositékot as oresig jogos kiveteléscineck maradéktalan 69 gyore 
teljesitéeére. 

b) A apoviet katonai alekulatok eronnal sstintessék meg a tOzet, targyaldsok alapjan 
hezdjék meg kivonalésukat hazénk teriletérél, a targyaléook menetér6l, a kivonulfs 
ménékér6l, a kdzvéleményt dilandéan és a valosdgnak megfeleléen téjékostaceék. A rend 
fenthartését nyomukban nem a régi AVH atOltéstetett alakulatai, hanem a fegyve- 
res munkés karbatalom vegye 4t 

c) Utasitheokat, rendeleteket coak a dolgozé nép Alta! demokratikuean valasstott sservek 
adjenak ki, megyei és orszdgoe szinten is. 

d) A pieghirdetett 60 ac egéez nép kdrében régen dhajtore éo lelkesedéseel fogadutt sem- 
legesség kdvetelményeineck megfetel6en a felel6se (késébbieckben tithosan é¢ valéban 
demokratikuean vélasatott) Nemzeti Egységkormény kezdjen azonnal térgyaldsokat ed- 
digi gendacégi, katonai és politikai ezerzédéscink feliilvizegéldsarél, majd s2éleskird 
intéskedésekkel biztositea, hogy hazank munkassdgdénak fdradozdse, hazdnk termé- 
sted kincse: és népgardasdguak minden termelvénye kizdrélag a sokat szenvedett 
Ry Ld asa. ¢ 


: a a Javdt stulgdtjn. 
e) Osd 6 kdrnyékéneck munkéetanfcaai a rend.toyébhi histneitdgn Smdekéhom kheik hoo 
Qezyenk terQh< re ot 1 waneg szovyet Katona) alakulatokat. 


Kéveteleseink teljcsitéséig Osd- és kirnyékének munkésedga afenyegetS ébinséggel is szem- 
benézve, igazsiginak biztos tudatéban tovabbra ie megtegadja a munka feivetelét (ha- 
bér.e mounka felvételéhez eziikeéges mfiszaki feltételeket biztusitottuk és a bénya dodl- 
gondi a vildzitéchoz, a pulgari lakossdg ellitheahoz és a munka bcinditésdboz legeziik- 
ségesebb ezenet biztositjak) bizva abban, hogy orezagunk eorshért igazhu aggod6 felel6o 
veset6k megértik: a magyar nép jogos kSvcteléseit eldbb vagy uldbb teljesiten! kell, 
és megértik: Ord és kirnyéke igaz Ogy mellé allt. 


Osd, 1956 november 13. 
Gzdi debkdszeti Cromek, Gaull Széabanyaszati Triszt,  Bersedaddasdi Lemezgyér 


wer 


adh Signi aschas 2 hatdvekut. amelyehot 
@ ferradniani ifjusdg é1 munkdisdg jo 
ges hdveseléic§ §=caabtak. Combamedra 
ssaporediah a pelitibai périak. amelye- 
beer a jdmaaul gandolhods forradaima- 
rok gyemahed fozroirdldisal fogadiak, 
mort nem att ahartak. A sesnbadsdghare 
wohe sem létott egystghe kovéciolta a 
magyar adpe!, meogteramtstie as addig 
dllaadéen hirdetou, de raléjdben saha 
nom iieatti meom:eti cayedget. Fale 
wae hae @ serpyed alpt, soohenia 


Nem vali ssesenviss @ Mindesonth, 
or rem a avuges 
anjte 1) wart tulad asenedcid-hajhé- 
amie com a bGldndeen nem sult sscren- 
cots ang ayilatkoint, smelly az egyhdés 
régi jegaiba da kaiba vals tiseza- 
helyeadedt kéveteli, Mi, magyar furra- 
dalméruh nem est akartuk Kétségtelen, 
hogy as ogyhia bbvataldicei utda jolant- 
hk wolaa u nagytirtokosok ¢s (dled 
sek kdwateléeai is, de as is késeégtelen, 
hogy esckra @ bdcatelewhre a falfegy- 
terpett magyar munkdsosstily, a parasat- 
adg, as egész forradalmi magyar aébp 
megedia volni a mélé vdlasst maga is, 
ha rdbiasdh. Nom azért tortik ssdt a 
réhovisa-gerSista jdrmot, hogy uidnaa « 
Hes thy-rastauracié. a iShések $0 féldes- 
urak jdvmdt segyah a nychunkba. 


A magyar szabadsaghure hSeei dla 
enotial voina ewkre a jelenssgekre. ha 
rAjut binsdk a idlasr megaddidt. De 
nom bistdk rajuk. Fa exzel kexdidétt a 
szabadeaghare misolike szakassa, nov. 
6-da, casérnap hajnatban. 

A hit, a hizakodde 61.4 reménység 
Jruven anvils virdgai elfagvea hultiah a 
wéres magvar rigéhre. Helyitkin ismét 
tériurégok fakadtax, ver folyt, amikor 
mi mdr ast hittih, hogy wége aa 
dldesatnak. 

Dadbbenet asenban csak érdkig tar 
tod Lyra feaxvert: markoltak. ujra 
nkélbe emerultak aa alighoyy kismult 
bezeh. 

Mi sBriént? 1 leggy aldsatosabh dra- 
lds, amit calaha « magyar nép ellen 
elhacettek. Kalinin fajdalmas, hogy 
as druléet magyorok kovették el. Fay 
maroknyi coopurt asp, nelkul, hatalom 
wethés, ~kurminys” alakiutott 61 idegen 
feayrovek «édelma alatt magéhoz ahar- 


tAvedga Kddérth 
mtrajkjéval a jogos bédevteléceinkért 
harcolékhes. Eashei a etréjbvkat — 
‘grte aa erssdgban = esintén cornd- 
4ebh, nyugatos fasissték vesctia teles 
egyetgben? 

Nem! A munkdé onstdly igy edja tud- 
tukra Kéddréknah, hogy hasadrulékhal 
somilyen bésdecigat nom vdilal. 

Ond. DidsgySr, Kasincbarcika, Boread- 
ddédaed, Salgciarjin muabhesdgu, 4 
Bory rdi te Oudi, Sndnbénydgnasi Tréeat 


Meeaq MST aeons Wt asmeiveniha 
sam megrdélassiott Munkdstandcsok dlla- 
nak a sstrdjk clémn. KéstGh igen coh a 
tdgi, 30—40 eassendds munkésmoagalimi 
mulira ciesasehined ember. Igen sok 
bSstuk a kommuniaa Coak an ji Por. 
tedalmi Munhkdsiandcs tagjai hdsdit 
kell ssétnésni. Ezek vagyunk mi! 
Grimak mag Kéddréh: tesvth dugaba 
dali. Mindenhol a lagadlyccabd lien. 
GUdssal talétkosnak. Fst a népet mdr 
soha 15bbé nem lehet akarata ollandse 
hormdayosni. A sanbadedgharc esomée- 
ayei e-ejének tudaidra dbrasstetish a 
dolgorsk milliéit 1 dolgostk millidi jo 
acs kévetoléanik teljesitdadi cdrjék. Nem 
Sogunk diadalittasan felujjongasi a negy 
«forradalmi civmény” bajelentéeén : Stés 
helyett ujra as egyes leona bagjobb omtdly- 
sata magyariskolékban. Vagy «a hemor 
napok hianysé humordt akaria Kéddér 
ozzel a bejelentéssel péiolni ? Nem tud- 
juk. Mi mindenesetra nacettink rajia 
De nem felssabadult, jckedoG nevetéesel, 
han-m kasoriien, értetlendl. Nincsaanek 
a mai nehés iddkben enndi komolyebd 
kérdasak, amelyek egyardnt drdeheinék 
anépet, 4s ast a cenportet, amaly a mép 
kormanydnak eallja magdi? Ne « gys- 
rekehnek tartson masedélelaieds Kéddr 
a budapesti radiéban (melynek hasug- 
sdgaihos mi sssgyeljik Koasuh nevuét 
Ansandini), hanem dijon hi nyiltan, 
Sasanie sedval as orasdg népe elé, da 
probaljon elfogadhaté magyardeatot 
adai tetteiért. Prébitja megmoadaai, 
hogy mit tud és mit nam tud tenni. 
(sak egyet ne prébdijan meg, mert a 
tehotetlent kar moegprobdlni: wisssasse- 
resni a maga 4: csoporija aljdtemott he- 
cuiletét az oresdg népe eldit. 
SZAK 4TS ALBERT 


EGY AKARATTAL... 


Az elmult hetek eseményei meg- 
mulatték, hogy mire képes a ma- 
wyar nép azé:t, hogy szabadea- 
gat kivivja 

Az egész orszdg = megmordult 
hogy segitsen yySzelemre vinni 
4 svabadsdéynarc scent Ugyét. Se- 
wit minden magyar ember ugy 
ahupy tud A vajacsi tanbanya 
és MTH. intézet uktatéi és mes- 
terei ethatdeuztak, hogy lemennek 
2 “dnyéba, terme'nek. Az elhatd- 


rozast tett kGvette és a nehéz na- 
pokban is termeltek sdt ma is 
termelnek, hogy az Altaluk fel- 
szinre ku'dodtt szénmennyiséggel 
is segitsék gySzelmes harcunkat. 

Nem kellett felhivds, felsébb 
utasitas, egy akarattal munkéhoz 
fogiak, mert Ok is magukénak 
érezték — é8 érzik — a magyar 
nép legszentebb kivansdgait, hogy 
végre szabad legyen az -_ J 


ees ee FEF NRE enee feeeTee oe fm 


res munkdés karhatalom vegye At. ' 
c) Utesitésokat, rendefeteket ceak a dolgozé nép altel demokratikusan valasztote szervek 


adjanak 


ki, megyei és oresdgos szinten is. 


2 Se SS BSCE Sees He 


eae, saws | wey 


d) A meghirdetett és at e nép kérében régen Shajtott és lelkesedéssel fogadutt sem- 
se vircieintapeek D egteieisen a felel6s (késébbickben titkosan 4» valéban 
demokratikuean vélasstott) Nemzeti Egységkormany kezdjen atonnal térgvaldsokat ed- 
digi gesdaségi, katonai és politikai sxers6déscink feliilvixegélésarél. majd sséleskdrd 
intéskedécekke! bistositsa, hogy harank munkéssdgénak faradozdse, hazank termé- 


sred 


a. bey wuUY 


Jaedt oévulgdija. 


kincse: és eépgeedasigank minden termelvénye hizdrélag a sokat szenvedett 
jase. C 

e) Gal's kornyék4nek munkéstanfceai a rend torpbbi biztositses érdekshen kébrik_ howy 
énk tcrtte’ Tre oe ireqcylleanak wovjet Katona alakulatokat. 


Kéveteléseink teljcsitéecig Ond- ¢s kirnvékének munkésséga afenyeget6 ébinséggel is cxem- 
henézve, ageceteeee biztos tudatéban tovabbra ie megtegadja a munka felvételét (ba- 
o 


felvételéhez sziikséges mGszaki feltételeket Liztusituttuk és a bénya dal- 


gosdi a vilézitéchoz, a pulgari lakossig ellatheihos és a munka bcinditésahor legeziik- 
ségesebb ezenet biztositjak) bizva abbau, hogy oresagunk eorshért igaziu aggod6 felelés 
veset6k megértik: a magyar nép jogos kivcteléseit eldbb vagy utdbb teljesiteni kell, 


és megértik: Ozd és 
Osd, 1055 sovember 13. 


Gzdi Kekdszati Oromek, 


Ferradainmi 


kSrnyéke igaz Ogy mellé allt. 


Gzdl Szénbanyaszatl Irészt, 


Mi a felyzet az orszdgban 


Az utébbi napokban igen sok 
rémhir terjeng orszdgszerte, mely- 
nek célja, hogy megbontsa a for- 
radalmi egységet, etéritse a sza- 
badsdgharcosokat eredeti céljuk- 
tol. Egyesek szép szinben akar- 
jak feltdntetni a budapesti dlla- 
potokat, mésok a riadalom el5- 
idézése érdekében eltuloznak egyes 
eseményeket, sot gyakran kitalalt 
rémbirekkel akarak a kdzvéle- 
mény nyugalmat haboritani. 

Egyes ufcarészek, mint a Ra- 
kéczi uton. Baross utcdban és a 
Korut egyes részei_ romhalmazok- 
ban hevernek A f5varosban tobb 
helyen még fellangolnak az utcai 
harcok, kdiGndésen K6bdnya kor- 
ny¢kén és ift-ott a belvarosban is. 

Ugyanigy Dunapentelén, Pécs 
kOrnyékén é8 még mas videki va- 
rosokban. A budapesti dzemek- 
ben sehol nem folyik rendes ter- 
melS munka, csupan karbantar- 
tdsok, az energiaterme!S dzemek- 
ten pedig oly mértékd munka, 
amivel a legminimdlisabban biz- 
tositani tudjék Budapest dram és 
vizellatasat. 

A kenyér és élelmiszer vallaia- 
toknaél aho! a berendezések ép- 
stge mogenged!, teijes energié- 


val dolgoznak. Egvébként az Uze- 
mekben lésztrajkkal fejezik ki a 
dolgoz6k egythtérzésket a sza- 
bad-agharcosokka!, 

Egy budapestr6l hazaérkezett 
farkaslyuki szabadsd4gharcos ba- 
nydsz szerint frigs erdt ad a bu- 
dapesti lakossagnak a szahads4g- 
harcosok hésies, rendithete:len 
helyiallésa. 

Herceg Ferere a Kohé és Gép- 
ipari Minisztérium Ozdon jart meg- 
bizottja szeriut a Kaddr kormany 
jelenleg Budapesten, a farlament- 
ben tartézkodik. 

Nagy Imre hollétérél_ e fogata- 
sa dta semmit sem tudtunk A 
hétfSi tdjékoztafas szerint a bu- 
dapesti jugoszl.v kovetségen van, 
ahol targyaldsokat folytat Kadé- 
rékkal. Nem pontos hirforras sze- 
tint Matéter is szabadon van. 


Diésgy5r, Kazincbarcika, Bor- 
sodnddasdi Lemezgyar és Salgé- 
tarjan Ozddal egyQtt tovabbra az 
Gldsztrajk meilett contott s mind- 
addig nem veszik fel a teljes 
munkét, mig koveteléseinket nem 
teljesitik. Ezeket a koveteléseket 
jepunk més helyén kozOljak. 


Se. F. 


Bersedaddacd! Lemezgydr 


Az Ordl Ferradete! Wanbdstenécs 
halesal parancenehséga lelkivja az 
fizemek kemely geadelhezisw, Lalewa- 
\isell deigezéi. beg) legyieres nem- 
zeléri szeigdlaira jelewthezzenek a Van- 
késtapécs halonel Parencenckséyéa. 


Gszinte seé. 


Hirek szerint a bukas zezélén 
allé Kadar-féle korumany targva- 
léeokat kezdett a nemeeti kor- 
many két tagjaval Nagy Imreé- 
vel és Losonesi Geézaval arrdl. 
hogy a nép megnyugtatase ve- 
gett bevonjak ket is ag u. ao. 
furradalm: munkés-paraset kor- 
manyha. 

Nyilvénvalé a eséndékuk. 
Nagy Imrét babnak akarjak fel- 
hasenalni. Tudjaék, hogy Nagy 
Imrét sacrett a nép és most 
valészinileg dt akarjak felhaas- 
néini binds poiitkijuk oép- 
szeriivitéscre, 

Az oedi dolgugék véleménve 
as, hogy mi nem ceupén sac- 
mélyi valtozéeokat akarunk a 
korninvban, hanem gviikeres 
valtor4zokat a gazdasdyi é0 po- 
litikai élethen. Nagy Imrénoek 
sem fogunk dolgoszni, ba hab 
lees 60 nem teljesiti aépunk 
jogos kiveteléseir. 


Ten days after Soviet intervention the newspaper of the workers’ council of the large industrial town of Ozd 
demands Imre Nagy’s return to power and rejects the programme of the Kadar government. 


{See point LV.) 


Ji Magyarorszag 


A PETOFI PART (NEMZETI PARASZTPART) NAPILAPJA 


1. évfolyam, 2. ozim | Ava 50 fillér | 1956. noveniher 3, 


FEIA GEZAY Megalakult az ij kormany 


Uj nemszetessme pees 


Forradatmunk olyan nemzetct | szenek viledgit, de mindenekfeclett Az Gj kormaAny névaora a kivetkezd: Nagy Imre minisztercInék és killigyminiszter, Maléter 
feremtett, aminét legmerészebb| a szegémyparanztok tigyét tettik| Pél honvédelmi miniazter. Allamminiszterek: Tildy Zoltin, Kovdes Béla, Losonezy Géza, Kidér Janos, 
dlmainkban sem reméitink. Ezzel | magunkévé, mert az 6 életdk volt] Méthly Anna, Kelemen Gyula, Fischer Jozsef, B. Szubé Istviin, Cibé Istvan és Farkus Ferene, A kor- 
Pérhuzamosan dfs kell raletnie | legembertelenebb ezen a féldén.| ményban Bibs Istvan és Farkas Ferenc » Petdf{t Part delegaltjal. 

@ nemzetexzmének is. lorthy-| A parasatkérdés most ismét ¢lé- 
Eorezak nemzeteszmejét nem tud-| térbe nyomul. Itt az ideje, hogy 
beard ti im ge nefh | felemeljde szavunkat, Féldet nem ie. 
aa nemze sé adunk visaza. A fdldrefarm mar i { t a t 4 k 4 
tudat megfogyatkozott volna ben- az 1840-a9 jabbagyfelszabaditas agy on oss gu an cs 02 S 
oda a Pad epieeronitprptindl (or trténelmi sziikség volt, s * . or ee 
lel ksig oddzta birt 

de Cena kegs clean eae toksin cinta « cambirio| © MMAgYar ES Szoviel vegyeshizoltsay kozétt 

> arene jelenicte & nép| hanem az egéaz nemzet mérhetet- F A : 
el len kéréra, A nagybirtokos osztély | Mint ismeretes, a magyar kor-|nul kezdjen targyalasoket, Az Oj 
Sami. | torténelmi bineiért vezekel, tehat | mény javasolte, hogy a magyar és | Magyarorszig criesillése szerint a 
i, | Jovatételre ne szdmitson. Termé- F é s | kozisoliot a déli drdkban fellug- 
suatesen wjjérendezésre storul az|® sevjet kormény LikDlddtteibsl |stovdet vegyesbizottség ma a déli | resriették és informaclénk szertut 


magyar féldkérdés. A pa-| 406 vegyesbizotteig baladéktala- | érékban érkezett meg a parta-| az esti 6rakban tovabb folytatjak. 
—~shadon kell dénte- 


Stalakult a Magyar Nepkdztérsaség Minisztertaniicsa. 


ment épliletébe ¢s azonnal meg- 
kezdie tirgyalasait. — A tandcs- 


. aantésnek 
Be ie - * : 
A kinai kormany szerint a magyar nép 
oe La .. e ia ia 
kévetelései teljesen helytallok 
Three Budapest newspapers an- egnapl azémunkban el-{ teremtéaének és fefleaztésénck alap- | A Kinal nyUatkozat hangeilyoze 
< ‘K a Kinal Népkéz- | 2¢ legyen”. A tovabbiakban @ khzle- j még. hogy eddig wiilyos hibak t4- 
nounce on the evening of 3 elitelte a Szov-y mény  meadllapitia, hegy a Kloal| mnocta% m ezoctalista onwre~s* 
watkorioe areas ae ele? srerint | aakdzt! viszanyéban 
November... egther* 


Hazddnak, renditletleniil légy hive 6h magyar! Ara 50 fillér 


MAGYAR 3 HONVED 


1. évfolyam, 5. szim. A MAGYAR HONVEDSEG ES NEMZETORSEG LAPJA 1936, november 3, srombat 


Farkas Mihaly és Péter Gabor fegyhazi lakosztalyaban 
Jelentés az egyiptomi hadihelyzetrol 
Képriport Rékosi villajabol 


Megkezdédtek a targyalasok 
a szovjet csapatok kivonulasardl 


Ma délben 12 érakor a Parlamenthen megkezdédtek 1 hivatalos targyalésok a szovjet 
esapatok kivondsdnak rendjérél. A targyalasokon Magysrorszagot Erdei Ferenc dllamminiszter, a eas . 
Maléter Pal vezérarnagy, a honvédelmi miniszter elsé helyettese, Kovacs Istvan vezérornagy, @ ERA that Hungarian Soviet talks 
honvéd vezérkar fandke és Szdcs Miklés ezredes, a Szovjetuniét Andropev magyarorszégi szovjet are taking place ig t 
agykivet é1 Malinyin hadseregtabornok képviselik. 


A harcok hései 


Fo 


r 


Eetl kiadas 


MAGYAR 


FUGGETLENSEG 


RA: 60 FILLER 


L évfolyam, 6, szim. 


A MAGYAR NEMZETI FORRADALMI BIZOTTMANY LAPJA 


1956, november 3, 


Ez az igazsag! 


2 Gj korszakok bekiszéntése 
A mindannyiszor a program- 
adds korszaka ts. Napjainkban ta- 
nui végyunk annak, hogy az ujja- 
alakult pdrtok, szervezetek — ha 
ideiglenesen is — a nép elé tarj4k 
Alld4spontjukat, s elmondjak, mi- 
ként kiva4nnak hozzAjarulni a ma- 
guk erejével a magyar jévendé- 
- Ha az évtizedes mult partok 
‘ véleményiikkel a nyilva- 
nadéra, még oly sziik- 
winte csak néhany 
styar Forradalmi 
meghataroz- 

“i el6tt. 
‘rél. E 
omas 
- 


...on the subject of evacuating the 
territory by Soviet troops. 


lyek egyardnt azt kérik, hangoz- 
tatjak, kdvetelik: nem jétt még el 
a partharcok ideje, vigyazzunk 
egységiinkre, mert ez ma legfGbb 
er6nk, barmily kiils6 t&madadssal 
szemben. Dr. Buru Janos levele 
éppen mai postankbol valé: ,,Tisz- 
telettel kézlém a tekintetes szer- 
kesztéséggel, hogy sziveskedjék a 
lapban kézdlni, hogy sziintessék 
meg a magyarok a széthuzast és a 
partoskodast, ami miatt mar any- 
nyiszor elvesztiink térténelmiink 
soran...” 


gaza van“ Buru Janosnak, s 

I igazuk van a tébbieknek is. 
Ezért vessziik hat ki résziinket a 
forradalom sziilte fegyveres erdk 
GsszefogésAbél, hogy féltve ériz- 
zwik dragan szerzett vivmanyain- 
*. lAbhoz tett fegyverrel is, 
vddig, amig szovjet csapatok 
4nak Magyarorszég terii- 
salmunkat tehat dssze- 

‘er, a sz6, az ismét 
a Nemzeti Bi- 

a keriiletek- 
falvakban. 

akik il- 


(See point LI.) + a hi- 


ATALAKULT A KORMANY 


Elt(avolitettak a rosszemlékii minisztereket 
Allamminiszterek a kabinet élén 


A Népkéztarsasag Elmdki Tanaécsa a nemzeti kormany kiegé- 
szitése és megeriésitése érdekében Kéthly Annat Allamminiszterré, 
Kelemen Gyulat dllamminiszterré, Fischer Jézsefet allamminisz- 
terré, B. Szaho Istvant Allamminiszterré, Biba Istvant allamminisz- 
terré, Farkas Ferencet allamminiszterré, Maléter Palt honvédelmi 
miniszterré megval4sztja. 


Egyidejileg a Népkiztdrsasag El- 
néki Tanacsa a Minisztertanacs 
alabbi tagjait ~— felmeniésl kéréséi- 
ket elfogadva #» felmenti tisztségiik 
alé!:, Horvath Imrét kiiliigy, dr 
Miinnich Ferencet beliigy, Janza/ 
Karolyt hanvéedelml, Kossa Istvant 
pénziigy, Molnar Eriket igazsagligy, 
Csergo Janost kohé- és gépiparl, 
Cxzottner Sandort binya- éa energia- 
figyl, Szabé Gergelyt vegyipari, Nagy 
Jozsefnét kinnydipari, Nerval Fe- 
rencet viros- és kizséggazdalkodasi, 
Ribianszky Miklést dliami gazdasagi, 
Bognar Jdézsefet kiilkereskedelmi, 


Erdei Ferencet elnikhelyettesi tisst- 
sége aldl. 

A kiliigyi é& a honvédelr minisz- 
téciumokon kiviil a tébbi felelés mi- 
niszteri tisztséget az Elndéki Tanacs 
nem télti be. Ehelyett a minisztériu- 
Mok vezetésére a nemzeti kormany 
miniszterhelyetteseket nevez ki a2zal 
a feladattal, hogy a nemzeti kor- 
many déntésef é rendelkezése! gze- 
rint Lassék el a minisztériumok mi- 
kédésének, allamigazgataei és gazda- 
sdgi tevékenységének Ininyitdésat. 


E hat4rozatok alapj4n a memzeti. 
kormany dsszetétele a kévetkezGa 
|Nagy Imre a Minisztertanécs elnéke 
és kiiliigyminiszter, Tildy Zoltén 
éllamminiszter, Kovécs Béla dllam- 
| miniszter, B. Szabé Istvdn Allammia 
niszter, Kéthly Anna 4llammminiszter, 
Kelemen Gyula Allarmminiszter, Fi- 
acher J6zsef Allarnminiszter, Bibé 
Istvdn Allamminiszter, Farkas Ferene 
Allammminiszter, Losonczy Géza Allam. 
miniszter, Kdddr Janos 4lamminisz« 
ter, Maléter Pdél honvédelmi minisz~ 
ter, 

A nemzeti kormdny tagjai mint 
Allamminiszterek a nemzeti kormany 
dltal meghatdrozandé cSoportositas 
szerint latjdk el az egyes miniszié 
riumok irdnyitées4t a nemzeti kor 
many Altal kinevezend6 miniszters 
'helyetteseken keresztiil. (MTI) 


Tausz Janost belkereskede!mi, Nyers 
Rezsét élelmiszeripari, Gyenes An- 
talt begydjtési, Apré Antalt épités- 
gyi, Csanadi Gytrgy&t kézlekedés- 
és postaligyi, Lukacs Gydrgyét nép- 
mivelési, Kénya Albertet ektatas- 
figyi. Babits Antalt egészségiigyi 
miniszteri tisztsége alél, tevabbé 
Apra Antalf, Begnir Jéxsefet é& 


Ma délutan 2 érakor fétisztekbél allé nyolctagu szovjet kiildétt- 
ség érkezett Nagy Imréhez, a Minisztertan4cs elnékéhez. A theghe- 
széléseken részt vett Erdei Ferene és Maléter Pal vezérérnagy is, 
Megallapodtak abban, hogy a targyalasokat este 8 érakor folytatjak, ~ 

Nagy Imre késébb fogadta a lengyel nagykivetet és az osztrak 
kévetet. 


1956. november 8. 


EPSZABADSAG 


A MAGYAR SZOCIALISTA MUNKASPART BUDAPESTI LAPJA 


I. évfolyam 4. szaim 


Tajékoztatoé 


a minisztertanacs november 


A Forradalmi Munkds- és Paraszt Kormany tagjai: 
Kadér Janos miniszterelndkkel az élén 1956. november 
T-én, déluté4n 2 dérakor az Orszaghdzban letették az es- 
kit az Elnéki Tanacs vezetdjének, Dobi Istvannak. Ma- 
gyarorszag térvényes kormanya ezel megkezdte mun- 
kajdt a rend helyredllitasdra, a termelémunka megindi- 
tds4ra. Aligha volt még kormany hazankban, amely ilyen 
rendkivili nehéz kdriilmények kézétt fogott volna hozz4 
munkdjahoz, A kdazlekedés a fdvarosban és kérnyékén 
bénult Allapotban van, a gydrakban sziinete] a munka, a 
sz4mos helyen még mindig lévdldéz6 anarchista fegyve- 
rea csoportok miatt igen komoly szdllitasi nehézségek 
vannak. Emiatt nehéz a pékek liszttel, a husszékek hus- 
sal vald ellAtésa, pedig liszt és hus elegend6 mennyiség- 
ben All rendelkezésre a kdzraktdrakban, malmokban, 
v4gshidakon. A Forradalmi Munkas- -s Paraszt Ker- 
mény éppen ezért felhiv minden becsiiletes lakost, 
legels6sorban az élelmiszeripari vdllalatok, a teherfuva- 
roz vallalatok dolgozéit és vezetSit, a vasutasokat: ves- 
sék minden erejiiket latba az élelmiszerszéllitasok hala- 
déktalan meginditdséra, mert ¢hinseg fenyegeti a f6- 
varost. Ennek elhdritasa, az éJelmezés 7avartalanna té- 
tele most a7 3j kormany legesk gfabb gondja. { 


G-i tilésérél 


anyagokat kild a nehéz hely- 
zetbe kerilt magyar févaros- 
nak. A csehszlovak hataron 
példaul megrakoit 
vagonok szazai Allnak 
készen. A Minisztertanacs fel- 
hivja a vasut dolgozdit e nagy- 
fontossagu szallitmanyok hea- 
ladéktalan tovdbbitasdra. A 
vasuli szdllitas szervezettebbé 
tétele érdekében a Miniszter- 
tanacs Csanddi Gydrgydt kéz- 
lekedés- é8 postaiigyl kor- 
ménybiztossé nevezte ki. 


szénnel 
utra- 


A kormany felhfyja az izie- 
tek, elsdsorban az élelmiszert 
frusit6 zletek vezetdit és 
dolgozdit, hogy 


haladéktalanul jelenjenek 
meg munkahelyiikén. 
Amennyiben az iizletvezetd 
vagy az iizlet dolgozai &5- 
ziil 24 Gran beliil nem je- 
lenik meg senki: a laké- 
bizottsag tagjai kizill ey 
ideiglenes vezetit kell ki- 
jeliing, aki remdes kimu- 
fatés olapfin az. aru kiada- 
sat kezdjec meg. 


A xéuelialads megszervezésé- 


Magyar kommunistak! 
Magyar Dolgozok Partjanak tagjai! 


Elvtarsak! 


Dicsé multu és sokat szen-/ niil fellép6 erdit, amelyek 


vedett partunk térténelme- 
nek legnehezebb szakaszaét 
éeli at. A helyzet megkove- 
teli, hogy Gsszefogjuk a part 
minden erejét, mert csak igy 
tudunk eredményesen szem- 
beszallni a  kapitalizmus 
visszadllitasara iranyuld el- 
lenforradalmi tamadasokkal 
és megvédeni a nép hatal- 
mat. Csak igy tudjuk bizto- 
sitani a magyar munk4sosz- 
taély, a dolgozé parasztség, a 
thaladé értelmiség, az egész 
magyar nép szamadra a de- 
mokratizmus _legszélesebb 
kérii kifejlesztését, nemzeti 
fiiggetlenségiinket és szuve- 
enitésunkat, a szocialista 
rend gyézelmét! 

ogy partunk ujbdél erdés 
degyen és a tomegek élén 
jarjon, hatdrozottan szakfia- 
munk kell a Rakosi-klikk ka- 
fos politikajaval és vétkes 
médgaefeivel, melyek mev- 


kihasznaltak a témegeknek 
a mult hibaibél folys, de 
semmiképpen nem a népi 
hatalom ellen iranyulé jogos 
elégedetlenséget. ‘A part 
minden tagja és szervezete 
tamogassa teljes erdvel a 
Magvar Forradalmi Mun- 
kas-Paraszt Kormanyt, 
amely népi demokratikus 
rendszeriink megvédését, az 
elienforradalom szétzizasat, 
@ dolgozék békés munkaja- 
nak és jélétének biztositasat 
tazte zaszlajara. 
Tamogassatok a Magyar 
Forradalmi Munkas-!° raszt 
Kormanyt prograrmja meg- 
valdsitasaban! A part erejé- 
ve! segitsétek eld a normalis 
élet azonua.s ho'yreailitasat, 
a munka halviéktalan fel- 
vételét, a jogrenc' biztosita- 


sat, a k6zélet demokratza- 
lasanak tovabbfejlesztését, a 
témegek legégetGbb 


mint a dolgoz4 nép soraibol 
jStt diak és egyctemista if- 
jusig legjobbjait. 

Alijanak talpra partszer- 
vezetcink! Minden parttag, 
aki kész a témegekre ta- 
maszkodva harcbaszallni a 


dolgoz6 nép_hatalméeért, 
partunk .politikajaért, je- 
lentkezzék haladéktalanul 


partszervezetében és lassan 
munkahoz! A p4rtszerveze- 
tek életében teljesen érvé- 
nyestilnidk kell e széleskori, 
a parton beliili demokracia 
Jenini elveinek. 


Szervezeteink jarjanak 
Glen a békés termelémunka 
meginditd4sara iranyuld 


harecben! A kommunistak, a 
parttagok mutassanak pél- 
dat a népi hatalom irénti 
hriségben, a nép ellenségei- 
vel szemibesi harckészség- 
ben é3 ébersegber:. 

ErGésitse a kommeititsi tat 
annak tudata, hogy szolida- 


The organ of the C.P. announces on 8 November 1956—three days after Soviet intervention—that the Kadar government had 
been sworn in the night before. 


(See point LH.) 


vighenesen Levondital testyért 
ea magver népnek sxoctliste nae 
forcedelom Wevertéstber i 3s temienta 


The No. 1 order of the day issued by General Grebennyik, commander-in-chief 
of the Soviet troops in Budapest. (6 November 1956.) 
(See point LV.) 


Ava: S@ fillée 


NEPSZABADSAG 


1956. november 22, csiitérték 


A MAGYAR SZOCIALISTA MUNKASPART LAPJA 


I. évfolyam 15. szana 


A Magyar Népkoztarsasay Elnoki Tanacsanak 
torvényerejii rendelete a munkastanacsokrol 


A szocialista demokracia 
gyakorlati megvalésulaaa | 
caak ugy biztosithaté, ha az 
egesz nép tulajdonat képezd 
gyarak, banyak, tizemek (a 
tovabbiakban ipari vallala- 
tok) vezetését az ipari val- 
lulat dolgozgi altal valasz- 
toll munkdstanacs végzi. 

A munkastanacsok meg- 
wilasztasival, hataskdrévet 
és igyrendjéval kapcsolat- 
ban a Népkiiztarsasag El- 
niki Tandcsa az alabbi tér- 
vényerejii rendeletet alkot- 
ja. 


1.§ 
()) Munkastandcaot kell 
Valuszlani = minden — ipari 
uzemben, ipari vallalatnal, | 


2.§ helyettesét, 
A munkistanméesok megvalasztaca 


() A végleges munkasta- 
macsot akkor Ichet megvé- 
lasztani, ha az 6sszea dol- 
gczéknak legalabb kéthar-} 
‘mada thegjelenik munkahe-' 
lyén. Azokna) a vailalatok- 
nil, amelyeknél az 1. § ér- 
telmében munkastandcsot 
kell valasztani, a vegleges | 
‘wiunkdstandcs megvalaszta- 
saig az ideiglenes - munkas- 
tandca a 6/1956, (XI. 12), 
szamu kormanyhatdrozal 
alapjan folytatjia mukédeéseét. 

(2) A munkastanacs  lét- 
szama a vallalat dolgozéinak 
Jéiszamato) fuiggden 11—71 
tagbd] és 3-15 péttagbdl 
&}). E kereten belul a mun- 
kastanacg tagjainak és pét- 
tagjainak szamét a dolgozék 
vélasztéi gyllése hatarozza 
mez. 


°.3 

(J) A anunkdstandes = tag- 
Jait a vallalat dolgozéi tize- 
mi gyiilésen, kézvetlenul és| 
liitkosan vadlasztja4k meo * 
valasztast az 
szervezeti bh 
eczbk « 
val” 


bényaban, allami mezdgaz- 
dasdgi zemben, beleértve 
az egyes Allami intézmények 
(MAV, Posta stb.) ipari ter- 
meld Gzemeit is. 


iat megvaltoztatni, illetve 
az altaluk javasolt szemé- 
lyekkel a listét klegésziteni. 
A titkos szavazas alkalma- 
val a valasztéknak joguk 


lati nyereségnek termelési, 
szocialis és kulturdélis beru- 
hdzdsra és felujitdsra, vala- 
mint az iizem dolgozéi ré- 
széra nyereségvisszatérités 


(2) A termelé tevékenysé-| van a listérél barmely nevet |cimén és egyéb célokra for- 
get nem végz6 hivatalok, in- | kihuzni, és helyette maa ne- | ditandé dsszegek ardnyét és 


tézmények, szervezetek, to- 
vibba a vasuti és postafor- 


vet beirni. 


mértékét. A rendelkezésre 


(4) A megvalasztott mun- | éllé Ssazegbé) tartalékot ké- 


galom, a kGzhasznalatu | kastanacs névsorat lehetdleg 
autékozlekedés, villamos- és | még a valaszt4s napjan, leg- 
légi k6ézlekedéa — dolgozvi | késébb azonban a valasztast | 
munkdastandcsot nem vdlasz- | kéveté 24 éran belil ismer-! 


(anak, 

(3) A jelen § rendelkezésvi 
nem vonatkoznak a kisipa- 
ri, haziipari, foldmives_ és 


{etni kell a dolgozdékkal, 
5. § 


(1) A megvalasztott mun- 


egyéb szévetkezetekre, ame-| kastanacs a valasztdst kéve- 
lyeknek igyeit valasztott| téen legkésdbh 24 érdn be- 
szervek (kGzgyGlés, vezetd-| lu) dsszeul és tagjai sorabol 
ség stb.) intézik. megvalasztja 5—I5 tagu el- 
nokségét, elnokét és elnik-| 
valamint titka- 

rat. 
(2) A) munkastandcs a 


lésen kell megvalasztani.|Sein tandcskozdsi_ —_joggal 


pez; 

(9) javasiatot tesz a kor- 
manynak az export-, import- 
iigyletek vallalat dita] torté- 
no kézvetlen lebonyolitasé- 
nak engedelyezésére; 


(10) irdnyitja o véAllalaa 
pénzgazdalkodAsét; 

a) a fenndlléd tirvényes 
rendelkezések keretén beliil 
rendelkezik a vAllalat allée 
ea forgéeszkézelvel; 

b) engedélyezi hitel felvée 
telét; 

c) jévahagyja a vallalat 
mérlegbeszAmoléit; 

(11) A munkastaniéca jogos 
sult a szdméra biztositott joe 
gok barmelyikét besz4molasi 
kGtelezettség mellett az Ele 
ndkségre, vagy az igazgatéra 
étruhazni. 


A munkisian 


(1) Az Elnékség @ mun- 
kastanacs hatarozatainak 
megfeteléen mikédik és 
megszabja az tizem igazgaté- 
janak feladatait. 


(2) A munkdstanacs két 


ca elaokecgémek jogkére 


(8) Az Elnékség a dolgoe 
76k élet- és munkakériilmé+ 
nyeit kézvetteniil érintd kére 
désekben (pl. bérezési, szo- 
cidlis, kulturdlia kérdésck 

| stb.) hatérozatot hoz, de hae 
| larozata meghozatalinal ké« 


Ilyen esetben egy-egy Uzem-|Tészt vehet a vallalat igaz-| ulésének iddpontja kézdtt} teles az Gzemt szakazervezeti 


rész, muhely, telep az alt | gatéjan kiviil az Gzemi szak- 


dolgozok ro z ' 
megtfelcléen valaszt léje, az alletékes allami fel- 
kastanacs-tagokat Ugyeleti szervek kepviselé- 
2) A k 3 eed ia lie, valamint a felettes szak- 
(2) munkastandcsban  svorvezet képviseldje. 
az Uizem dolgozéi minden; 
6.§ 


rélegének képviseletet kell 
hiztositani. A Maen (1) A munkastandcs tagjait 
els6 alkalommal egy évi idd- 


nacs kétharmadat a ter- 
melésben kézvetiendl és2- | tartamra valasztjak, A mun- 
kastanacs elndkét egymas- 


vev6 dolgozék koé2ul (fi- 
vikai dolgozdk, = miveze-| iin jegfeljcbb két esetben 
mérnd-"tehet megvalasztani, 


16k, technikusok, 
(2) A munkastandécs tagja 


mune 


kok) kel] valasztani, 

(3) A valasziés sorén 4 az epy év idétartam lejarta 
dolgozdk nem listdra, ha-  oigtt is visszahivhaté. A 
nem egyes személyekre 8za-| visszahivashoz az ét megva- 
vaznak. A dolgozéknak jo-jlaszi6  dolgozdk kétharmad 
guk van az eldterjesztett lis- | szavazat tébbsége szukséges. 


§ 


A maonkadstandes Elnshsege 


Q) Az elnékség a munkis-| (2) Az elnikséa tildoain az 
iandcsnak aldvendelt végre-|izemi « 
hajle szerve, Az elndkség | 547 
‘va a munkdastandcs #! 
“slgaz6k véler 


dént a vallalat olyan Ugyei- 


nics kizarolagos hataskdrébe 
utalva nincsenek. 

(3) A vallalat vezetdbeosz- 
tasu dolgozdinak alkalmaza- 
shhoz vagy elbocsatasahoz 
az Elnékség jovdhagydsa 
s7ukséges. 

(4) A munkastandes enge- 
délye alapjan_ hitelt vehet 
fel. 


| bizattség véleményét figyee 


szimaranyénak | S2ervezeti bizot\sig képvise-| hen, amelyek a munkasta-|ionbe yenni. Ha ezt elinus 


tés cfljabél a munkéstandce 
elé kell terjeszteni. 

(6) A munkdstandca 4)iak 
meghozott hatérozatok vég-« 
rehajtasat ellendrzi., 

(7) A vallalat igazgatcjaty 
fémérndkét és f{5kbnsvelbe 
jet rendszeresen beszdmobe 
latja. 


| lasztotta, ugy az Ugyet dda 


10. § 


A manhastanacs. 


nz Elnéhség é0 a7 iga7zgaid 


hapesolatie 


(1) A munkastandcs és ac 
Elndkség hatarozatait az 
igazgata hajtja végee. Ab- 
ban az esetben, ha a mun- 
kastanacsnak, vagy az E}- 
nokségnek hatarozuta tir- 
vénybe, térvényereji rende- 
latbe, vagy kormanyrende- 

‘Ne iitkdzik, annax veqre- 

“at az ignzgald megta- 
+a hatacozaivol a fe 
nek jelentést 


munkajaval, éa a terv véfe 
rchajtdsdnak — biztositésaval 
kapcsolatban intézkedést 
tenni elmulasztott, ugy azt 
£2 igazgat6é sajat hataskore 
ben pétolja. Erré} az Elnok« 
ség legkizelebbi Ulésén bee 
szimolni kéoteles, 

(5) Amennyiben — nincd 
egyetértés az iguzgaté és a 
-  -“4s*anica kdz6tt, Ggy a 

ket a felettes 
“Wség esetén 
“sztériume 


On 22 November 1956 the central organ of the C.P. publishes the decree of the President's 
Council of the Hungarian People’s Republic on the subject of creating Workers’ Councils. 


(See point XXXVHI.) 


| 
i 
; 


s asovied: 
sen olysn os 14 


An issue of the clandestine newspaper Oktober Huszonharmadika. 
(See point LVIT.) 


158 THE TRUTH ABOUT THE NAGY AFFAIR 


international public as well. Thus, it is gene- 
tally known that precisely at the time to 
which the accusation refers, Yugoslavia was 
making considerable efforts, selfless efforts, 
to contribute towards the stabilisation of con- 
ditions in Hungary, for which she was often 
paid tribute by the Hungarian leaders them- 
selves. 

It follows that the allegations made in 
the said statement constitute a violent attack 
on the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia, with the obvious aim of sharpening 
and justifying, by resorting once more to the 
most sinister methods of the recent past, the 
present organised and unrelenting anti- 
Yugoslav activity, of fundamentally vitiating 
Hungarian-Yugoslav relations, and of trying 
to cast on to Yugoslavia the responsibility 
for events in Hungary. 

This is undeniably confirmed by the fact 
that the allegations in the Hungarian state- 
ment were immediately made use of in the 
Press of certain Governments which are 
taking part in this activity. This attack, 
regardless of whether it was made under 
compulsion or not, is all the more deplorable 
and to be condemned, as relations between 
the Yugoslav and Hungarian peoples have 
been developing favourably, which could 
only be of benefit to both parties, as well 
as an encouragement to all those who really 
want the consolidation of peace in this part 
of the world. It is obvious that by this act 
the Government of the People’s Republic of 
Hungary has inflicted a heavy blow on re- 
lations between the Federal People’s Repub- 
lic of Yugoslavia and the People’s Republic 
of Hungary. 

In connection with the statement of the 
Hungarian Ministry of Justice, the Govern- 
ment of the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia considers it necessary to recall 
the following facts: By the exchange of letters 
between the Governments of the Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia and the 
People’s Republic of Hungary of 18 and 21 
November 1956 respectively, agreement was 
reached on the solution of the question of 
the asylum granted to Imre Nagy and other 
persons in the Yugoslav Embassy in Buda- 
pest. The Hungarian Government guaranteed 
the personal safety and free departure of 


those persons to their homes, after leaving 
the Yugoslav Embassy building, undertaking 
that it would not apply any sanctions against 
them for their past activities. 

As the Hungarian Government did not 
ensure the observance of the obligations 
undertaken in this agreement, which was 
thus violated, the Yugoslav Government 
lodged a protest with the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment in its Note of 24 November 1956. 
In its reply, set out in a Note of 1 December 
1956, the Hungarian Government, rejecting 
the Yugoslav Government’s protest, asserted 
that the fact that the said persons had not 
returned to their homes was a secondary 
question of technical importance, and that it 
was otherwise keeping to the obligations of 
the agreement between the two Governments, 
reaffirming that it was prepared to guarantee 
the personal safety of the said persons, and 
declaring that it did not intend to inflict any 
punishment on them for their past activities. 

Since, in the political situation prevailing 
in Hungary, there was danger of counter- 
revolutionary elements organising attempts 
against Imre Nagy and other persons belong- 
ing to his group with the object of shifting 
responsibility for the consequences on to the 
Revolutionary Worker-Peasant Government, 
and bearing in mind that their personal safety 
was threatened by possible revenge on the 
part of their political opponents, Imre Nagy 
and his companions, on the basis of an 
agreement on this issue concluded between 
the Governments of the People’s Republic 
of Hungary and the People’s Republic of 
Rumania, left for the People’s Republic of 
Rumania until such time as normal condi- 
tions of security were restored in the People’s 
Republic of Hungary. 

It is obvious that the Government of the 
People’s Republic of Hungary has on two 
occasions seriously failed to honour the 
obligations undertaken towards the Govern- 
ment of the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia: by not making possible the free 
return of Imre Nagy and other persons to 
their homes, but instead sending them to 
forced residence in the People’s Republic of 
Rumania, and by the fact that, contrary to 
the guarantees given regarding their personal 
security and the promise that no punishment 
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would be imposed for their past actions, it 
brought some of these persons to secret trial, 
and sentenced Nagy and some of his com- 
panions to death, which sentence was exe- 
cuted, whereby the fully valid agreement was 
irreparably violated. 

The Government of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia most energetically 
protests to the Government of the People’s 
Republic of Hungary because, in addition to 
the flagrant violation of the above-mentioned 
agreement between the two Governments, 
reached by the exchange of letters of 18 and 
21 November 1956 respectively, and con- 
firmed by the Hungarian Note of 1 Decem- 
ber 1956, the Hungarian Government, in the 
statement of the Hungarian Ministry of Jus- 
tice of 17 June 1958 on the execution of the 
death sentence on Imre Nagy and his com- 
panions, makes a number of grave accusa- 
tions against the Federal People’s Republic 
of Yugoslavia; these accusations are ground- 
less and have dealt a heavy blow at the 
relations between the two countries. The 
Hungarian Government has thus taken upon 
itself, before its people and world public 
opinion, full responsibility for the conse- 
quences which follow. 


(Radio Belgrade, 23 June 1958.) 


10. Extracts from the Hungarian Govern- 
ment’s reply to the Yugoslav Note of 
23 June 1958 


Although the Yugoslav Note is a piece of 
unwarranted interference in MHungary’s 
domestic affairs, it is nevertheless necessary 
to add the following remarks to the untrue 
assertions of the Note, which seeks to create 
a false impression: 

(1) The Yugoslav Government takes ex- 
ception to the claim made in the Ministry 
of Justice communiqué in connection with 
the Yugoslav Embassy, that certain groups 
of the pro-Imre Nagy conspirators sought 
refuge in the quarter where they had enjoyed 
support earlier. The facts on the other hand 
are as follows: 

(a) Milan Djordjevic, the former First Sec- 
retary of the Yugoslav Embassy, who main- 
tained official contacts with Miklos Vasar- 


helyi and Miklos Gimes from the spring of 
1955, asked them in the autumn of that year 
to turn their relations into secret and con- 
spiratorial ones. Later, through Miklos 
Vasarhelyi, he established similar conspira- 
torial relations with Ferenc Janosi and met 
them secretly in private houses or in other 
conspiratorial circumstances. 

In the course of these meetings, Miklos 
Gimes and Ferenc Janosi handed Milan 
Djordjevic the following writings by Imre 
Nagy: Morals and Ethics; Some Topical 
Questions; and The Five Basic Principles of 
International Relations. As is known from 
the communiqué of the Ministry of Justice 
of the Hungarian People’s Republic, these 
writings, kept secret from Hungarian Gov- 
ernment organs, expounded in detail the 
political objectives of Imre Nagy and his 
group: the forcible overthrow of the State 
order, alliance with forces opposed to the 
people’s democracy, the dissolution of the 
Warsaw Treaty, and playing Hungary into 
the hands of the imperialists. 


(b) Between 23 October and 4 November 
1956, Geza Losonczy, who was acting under 
the authority of Imre Nagy, called at the 
Yugoslav Embassy five times and conferred 
with the then Minister, Dalibor Soldatic, and 
with Osman Bikic, who was Embassy Coun- 
sellor at the time. Minister Soldatic openly 
interfered in the affairs of the Hungarian 
State by asking for and obtaining information 
classed as State secrets and by discussing 
with Losonczy further action on the basis of 
this information. 


(2) The Yugoslav Government questions 
the claim, made in the communiqué of the 
Ministry of Justice, that Imre Nagy, Geza 
Losonczy and others sent out orders from 
the premises of the Yugoslav Embassy in 
Budapest for the continuation of the armed 
resistance, the organisation of paralysing 
strikes and the reorganisation of underground 
subversion; that, through Miklos Gimes and 
other accomplices, they established contact 
with the Central Budapest Workers Council 
and Radio Free Europe and that they even 
published a new illegal paper called 
23 October. The facts are as follows: 


(a) The Hungarian persons residing at the 
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Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest on 5 Novem- 
ber 1956 under the leadership of Imre Nagy 
formed a ‘management committee’ which 
conducted a series of consultations with 
Minister Soldatic and other high officials 
sent to Budapest from Belgrade for the pur- 
pose. This committee, through the mediation 
of members of the Yugoslav Embassy staff 
in Budapest, passed instructions out of the 
Embassy to members of the group of con- 
spirators left in the city for the continuation 
of the counter-revolutionary attempts. 

Thus on 10 November 1956, for instance, 
Gabor Tanczos, acting under the instructions 
of Imre Nagy, smuggled out papers through 
an official of the Embassy to Balazs Nagy, 
Miklos Gimes and Gyorgy Adam. It was on 
the basis of principles and instructions laid 
down in these papers that the organisation 
of the Hungarian Democratic Movement for 
Independence, aiming at the overthrow of the 
State, was launched. It was with the same 
smuggled document that the ‘management 
committee’ formed by Imre Nagy and his 
group began the publication of the illegal 
paper 23 October, edited by Miklos Gimes, 
which called for strikes and further anti-State 
organisation. 


(b) On 5 November Geza Losonczy con- 
tacted Tivadar Partay, a leader of the Right 
wing of the former Independent Small- 
holders Party, on the Embassy telephone, 
instructing him to flee abroad with other 
Right-wing politicians. There they would 
meet Imre Nagy’s group of conspirators and 
act jointly against the Revolutionary Worker- 
Peasant Government. 


(c) On the instruction of Imre Nagy, 
Gyorgy Fazekas passed a message to Radio 
Free Europe on 8 November through Djuka 
Julius, Budapest correspondent of the Bel- 
grade Politika, and Gavro Altman, Budapest 
correspondent of Borba, and with the help 
of the Embassy. Radio Free Europe immedi- 
ately transmitted this message. 


(d) In addition to the Embassy’s help, 
Imre Nagy and his group maintained contact 
with the counter-revolutionary workers’ 
councils mainly through Djuka Julius and 
Gavro Altman. 


(e) Imre Nagy and his associates ob- 
tained information through the Yugoslav 
Embassy about the measures adopted and 
planned by the legal organs of the State to 
defeat the counter-revolution. On 14 Novem- 
ber 1956, at the request of the Embassy, they 
worked out a new political platform and 
tactical plan to assume power. 


(3) Certain officials of the Embassy and 
the two Yugoslav journalists mentioned 
above repeatedly interfered in the internal 
affairs of the Hungarian People’s Republic 
in November and December 1956, even after 
Imre Nagy and his group had left the pre- 
cincts of the Embassy. For example, they 
used a motor car bearing the Yugoslav Em- 
bassy’s ‘CD’ number-plate to disseminate 
Edvard Kardelj’s speech of 7 December 1956 
in the Federal People’s Assembly, in which 
he had declared himself against the Revo- 
lutionary Worker-Peasant Government and 
for the assumption of political power by the 
so-called workers’ councils, with their coun- 
ter-revolutionary tendencies. They distri- 
buted copies of the speech in the Beloyannis 
factory, the Hungarian Optical Works, the 
‘4 April’ engineering works, in the Kelen- 
foeld textile mill, the Steel Goods Works and 
several factories in Csepel. This was done 
without the knowledge or permission of the 
Hungarian authorities. 


(4) In the light of the facts revealed, the 
Note’s allegation that the Government of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic broke some 
promise when the Hungarian judicial 
authorities performed their legal duty in the 
criminal case of Imre Nagy and his associ- 
ates, automatically falls to pieces. The Gov- 
ernment of the Hungarian People’s Republic 
did not break any promise. The truth is as 
follows: 


(a) Before answering the untenable claim 
that the Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest had 
the right to give asylum to Imre Nagy’s 
group, we must point out in what circum- 
stances and by what an unusual method the 
group came to be in the Yugoslav Embassy. 
On 1 November 1956 a discussion took place 
in the Parliament building between a repre- 
sentative of the Imre Nagy group and the 
Yugoslav Minister, Soldatic, about the 
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possibility of members of the group and their 
families moving into the precincts of the 
Yugoslav Embassy. After 4 November cer- 
tain Yugoslav circles asserted that Imre Nagy 
and his group had fled to them from the 
White Terror. But it is a fact known to all 
that Imre Nagy and his associates went to 
the Yugoslav Embassy when, as a result of 
the armed action of the forces of the Revo- 
lutionary Worker-Peasant Government and 
the Soviet troops called in to help them, the 
White Terror had to all intents and purposes 
ceased in the country. 

The method by which the group reached 
the Yugoslav Embassy is also highly signifi- 
cant. During the night of 3/4 November, 
when the responsibie Yugoslav authorities, 
on the basis of confidential information re- 
ceived by them, learned that at dawn on 
4 November the Revolutionary Worker- 
Peasant Government and the Soviet troops 
would launch a joint counter-attack to crush 
the counter-revolution, Minister Soldatic 
telephoned the leaders of the Imre Nagy 
group and, referring to an express request 
from Belgrade, appealed to them to avail 
themselves at once of the right of asylum. 

Minister Soldatic personally directed the 
operation of collecting the other members of 
the group. Szilard Ujhelyi and Sandor 
Haraszti were called from Geza Losonczy’s 
flat to the Yugoslav Embassy by telephone. 
They were both invited to the Embassy on 
behalf of the Minister. At the same time 
Milovanov, the Cultural Attaché, invited 
Gabor Tanczos to go to the Embassy. In 
turn, Jovo Vikmirovic, the Assistant Military 
Attaché, offered his own flat to Miklos 
Vasarhelyi and Peter Erdos. They accepted 
the offer. 

Such behaviour by members of the Em- 
bassy staff is all the more serious in view 
of the fact that on 3 November several pro- 
gressively-minded honest patriots, their lives 
endangered by the White Terror, sought 
protection at the Yugoslav Embassy but 
were refused. Thus it is obvious that the 
Yugoslav Embassy was not trying to save 
Imre Nagy and his associates from the White 
Terror but wished to remove them from the 
authority of Hungarian Government organs. 

(b) It is also beyond doubt that the Yugo- 


slav Embassy in Budapest abused its diplo- 
matic privileges by assembling and keeping 
Imre Nagy and his associates on the premises 
of the Embassy and making these actions 
appear as if the persons mentioned were 
being given asylum. International law does 
not recognise the granting of the right of 
asylum as a prerogative of diplomatic mis- 
sions. Among numerous well-known inter- 
national lawyers, we would refer in this 
connection to Dr Milan Bartos, the Yugoslav 
international lawyer and departmental head 
at the State Secretariat for Foreign Affairs 
of the Yugoslav Federal Republic, who in 
a book of his published in 1956 explained: 
‘Today, de lege data, we cannot speak of the 
right of asylum as a positive institution of 
international law’ (Mejdunarodna Javno 
Pravo, 1956, page 460). 

It follows that the Yugoslav Embassy in 
Budapest abused diplomatic privileges and 
blatantly interfered in the internal affairs of 
the host country when it extended its pro- 
tection to the Imre Nagy group by granting 
them the so-called right of asylum. 

(c) In November 1956 the Revolutionary 
Worker-Peasant Government merely pro- 
mised not to hold members of the Imre 
Nagy group responsible for deeds known to 
it at that time. The complete good faith of 
the Hungarian Government is also shown by 
the fact that it later agreed to the departure 
of members of the group for the Rumanian 
People’s Republic. On the other hand, when 
the Yugoslav authorities negotiated with the 
Revolutionary Worker-Peasant Government 
at the time, they knew precisely the real 
character of the activities of Imre Nagy and 
his group but kept it secret from the Hun- 
garian Government, seeking to create the im- 
pression that Imre Nagy and his associates 
had been driven by events to commit counter- 
revolutionary crimes. 

They sought to achieve two objectives 
through the agreement extracted from the 
Revolutionary Worker-Peasant Government, 
which was engaged in a_ life-and-death 
struggle against counter-revolution: on the 
one hand, they wished to hinder the revela- 
tion of the facts of Yugoslav intervention 
and, on the other, to save the Imre Nagy 
group from being held responsible later. 
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They tried so hard to achieve these things 
that they even attempted to get the Hun- 
garian Government to agree to the transfer 
of the Imre Nagy group to the territory of 
the Yugoslav Federal Republic. 

It is known that the Hungarian Govern- 
ment never recognised the Yugoslav Em- 
bassy’s attitude regarding the right of asylum 
and firmly rejected the proposal concerning 
the Imre Nagy group’s transfer to Yugo- 
slavia. As for certain persons being held 
responsible, the part played by Imre Nagy 
and his associates in the organisation of the 
conspiracy could only become known to the 
Hungarian criminal investigation and judi- 
ciary organs gradually. As consolidation pro- 
ceeded, the judiciary and criminal authorities 
were gradually able to extend their investiga- 
tions into the antecedents and causes of the 
counter-revolution and the activities of those 
who took part in it. In the course of this pro- 
cess, they had, as far back as January 1957, 
to extend their investigations to certain per- 
sons who had stayed at the Yugoslav Em- 
bassy from 4 to 22 November 1956, together 
with other persons who were never impli- 
cated and against whom no criminal pro- 
ceedings have ever been initiated. 

After painstaking and careful investiga- 
tions by the criminal and judiciary organs 
of the Hungarian People’s Republic, the 


Prosecutor’s Office indicted Imre Nagy and 
his group on 28 January 1958. On the basis 
of the prosecution’s indictment, the trial in 
the first instance of the criminal case took 
place on 6 February 1958. Since additional 
evidence was awaited, the final hearings 
before the Supreme Court could not take 
place before 9-15 June. The statement 
of the Ministry of Justice of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic concerning the verdict, 
promulgated on 15 June, was published on 
17 June. It was during these hearings that 
there was revealed and proved before the 
Court the real background to the public 
actions of Imre Nagy and his associates 
before 4 November, the anti-State and con- 
spiratorial character of what had gone before 
and the attempts made after 4 November in 
the Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest to con- 
tinue the counter-revolutionary action. As 
the result of these hearings, the Supreme 
Court pronounced its just verdict. 


(5) The aforementioned undoubted facts 
make it plain that the Yugoslav Note’s 
assertion that the trial of Imre Nagy and 
his associates was connected with the current 
controversy over the draft programme of the 
League of Communists of Yugoslavia is 
equally completely false and unfounded... 


(Budapest Radio, 22 July 1958.) 


PART THREE 


The International Echo 


Mr Kadar is well aware that a public trial, 
conducted in due legal form, would convict 
the regime. It would be more ‘convenient’ 
to condemn Messrs Nagy, Losonczy, 
Maleter, etc., in camera. Perhaps, in the end, 
this is what will happen. 


Thomas Schreiber, 
Le Monde, 2 June 1957 


One day we shall be presented with the fait 
accompli: the political and military leaders 
of the Hungarian revolution will have been 
convicted and perhaps executed. They can 
only be saved by the attention or, to use the 
word so popular with the communists them- 
selves, the vigilance of the free world. 


Hungaricus, 
Saturne, January 1958 


l 


International Organisations 


The Special Committee of the 
United Nations 


The executions of Pal Maleter and Imre 
Nagy and their companions are striking, but 
unhappily not isolated, examples of the con- 
tinued policy of repression carried out at 
the present time in Hungary in conditions 
described in this report and the previous 
report of the Committee. 

In view of the continued prevalence of 
unofficial reports of further secret trials and 
executions, the Committee expresses the 
hope that the government of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic, hearing the voice of pub- 
lic opinion in many countries, will cease 
carrying out new death sentences and, 
bringing to an end the present harsh repres- 
sion, will effectively re-establish the in- 
violable principles of human rights. 


United Nations General Assembly, Special 
Report of the Special Committee on the 
Problem of Hungary, 14 July 1958, p. 12. 


The International Commission of Jurists 


In the horror and dismay which will be felt 
at the news of the execution of Imre Nagy, 
Pal Maleter and other Hungarian leaders 
it is important to emphasise certain facts 
which may escape attention: 


(1) The Hungarian authorities have chosen 
a time when the world is occupied with many 
other crisis situations—in Cyprus and 
Lebanon, for example—to announce the 
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executions. They appreciate and fear world 
opinion, when it is directed against them. 


(2) The measures taken against Imre Nagy 
and the other leaders sentenced to death or 
imprisonment are not a single and excep- 
tional instance of political vengeance. The 
Hungarian regime has been conducting 
political trials in secret throughout the pres- 
ent year, the news of which has only been 
released at times when public opinion is 
judged too preoccupied or too impotent to 
make a strong protest. On May 6, for 
example, the beginning of a trial against a 
number of leading lawyers including the 
former President of the Union Internationale 
des Avocats was announced but, as far as is 
known, the result of this trial has been with- 
held. On May 17 it was stated by the Hun- 
garian telegraph agency that four accused 
had been sentenced to death and executed; 
they belonged to a group of sixteen who 
had already been tried in October, 1957, 
when three of the four were sentenced to 
imprisonment and one only to death. They 
were executed after re-trial by the People’s 
Chamber of the Supreme Court, where lay 
assessors without legal training and in effect 
appointed by the Party in power have an 
equal voice with professional judges and 
before which the accused is not entitled to 
be represented by counsel of his own choice. 


(3) It follows that only the determined 
and persistent pressure of public opinion 
throughout the world can deter the Hun- 
garian authorities from continuing and 
intensifying a policy of savage repression 
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violating the most elementary principles of 
justice and humanity. 


(4) In this connection, lawyers have a par- 
ticular duty to emphasise the challenge which 
the Hungarian regime is making to the 
generally accepted standards of justice and 
criminal procedure recognised by civilised 
nations. Detention for long periods without 
trial, secret trial before courts subservient 
to the regime, denial of the most fundamental 
rights of defence, cruel and savage punish- 
ments offend the conscience and undermine 
the common traditions of the legal profession 
throughout the world. 


Norman S. Marsh 
Secretary-General 


17 June 1958 


International Labour Conference withdraws 
recognition from Hungarian delegates 


Geneva, 26 June 


On Wednesday, the International Labour 
Conference decided by 142 votes to 48, with 
29 abstentions, to withdraw recognition from 
the Hungarian government delegates. At the 
evening session recognition was also with- 
drawn by 146 votes to 48, with 23 absten- 
tions, from the Hungarian employers’ and 
workers’ delegates. 

Such a decision is almost unprecedented in 
the history of international conferences. It 
is clearly a reaction to the ‘legal murders’ in 
Budapest. In International Labour Office 
circles, however, where the risks incurred 
by the institution are understood, it is em- 
phasised that what is involved is only the 
withdrawal of recognition from a delegation 
and not the expulsion of the country which 
the delegation nominally represents. 


Le Monde, 22 June 1958 


International Socialist Bureau: 
‘It is the USSR which gives the orders’ 


The International Socialist Bureau issued an 
appeal to its member parties ‘to make the 
strongest possible protest against these bar- 
barous acts’ in the way that seemed most 


appropriate; to condemn these acts by all 
practical means, and to try to mitigate the 
lot of those condemned to imprisonment. 

‘The Kadar regime conducted the trial and 
carried out the executions, but the Soviet 
Union gave the orders and the Soviet Union’s 
was the treachery.’ 


London, 18 June 1958 


The Free Trade-Unions: 
The free world appalled at political 
assassinations 


... There was consternation in the free world 
at the inhuman treatment inflicted on Imre 
Nagy, former Hungarian Prime Minister, and 
General Pal Maleter, and other leaders of 
the struggle for liberty which took place in 
Hungary in 1956....The small majority 
which rules Hungary, supported by Soviet 
tanks, has taken its revenge and is trying to 
intimidate the population of that unfortunate 
country. On the day of reckoning, these 
judicial assassinations will not be forgotten. 

... We, the free trade-unionists, express 
our grave anxiety at this violation of articles 
10 and 11 which prescribe fair and public 
hearings and an independent and impartial 
tribunal, and which lay down that every 
accused man is to be presumed innocent 
until his guilt is established. 

... These political assassinations destroy 
the myth of a so-called ‘liberalisation’ of the 
regime since Stalin’s death in the Soviet-con- 
trolled countries. 


Extract from statement by J. H. Olden- 
broek, general secretary of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions; 17 June 1958. 


Free trade-unions in exile: 


... Those who tried to shake off the yoke 
of foreign oppression have paid for their 
courage with their lives... The Russian ter- 
ror has broken the overt resistance of the 
Hungarian people, but the spirit of this resis- 
tance remains intact, not only among the 
Hungarian workers but in all countries 
oppressed by totalitarian dictatorship. 
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The Congress for Cultural Freedom 


The executive committee of the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom has issued the following 
Statement on the execution of Imre Nagy 
and others: 

Moscow has reported that Budapest has 
announced that Imre Nagy is dead. The 
Premier of Hungary and leader of his people 
during the heroic days of October 1956 has 
been executed in the last act of the bloody 
repression of the Hungarian Revolution. 
This deed violates the conscience of man- 
kind, and cynically breaks specific reassur- 
ances as to the safety and well-being of this 
courageous European statesman. The original 
agreement with the Yugoslavs over asylum 
was disregarded on the streets of Budapest 
where Nagy was kidnapped and deported; 
now in the continuing political quarrel with 
Belgrade, Moscow has reinforced ideology 
with murder. 

Throughout Hungary, Eastern Europe, and 
doubtless even within Russia itself he will 
be mourned. His murder, and that of Pal 
Maleter and his associates, will nowhere be 
forgotten. Imre Nagy had proved himself a 
brave and an honest man and a true patriot, 
qualities all too rare among leading Com- 
munists. He will have his honourable place 
in the history of his country and of Europe. 
More than that, this crime seals his tragic 
place in the history of man’s struggle for 
freedom and human rights. 

This brutal action is a revival of the old 
theory—a futile and hopeless one, as the 
Russians must know from their own history 
—that the ideals of revolutionary freedom 
can be suppressed by the firing squad. We 
hope that the governments of the world, and 
their representatives in the United Nations, 
will speak out the true feelings of civilised 
conscience. We hope that intellectuals of 
the world, so concerned in these days with 
grave crises of large proportions, will, in the 
face of the death of this man, join with us in 
our cry of shock and outrage. 


The Members of the Executive Committee 
of the Congress for Cultural Freedom: 
Denis de Rougemont (President), Georges 
Altman, Raymond Aron, Irving Brown, 
Nicola Chiaromonte, Julius Fleischmann, 


Sidney Hook, Minoo Masani, Malcolm 
Muggeridge, Michael Polanyi, David 
Rousset, Luis-Alberto Sanchez, Carlo 
Schmid, Ignazio Silone, Bruno Snell, 
Stephen Spender, Manes Sperber. 


17 June 1958 


Protests were also issued by: 


The World Federation of Veterans. The 
Chairman of the Federation, M. van Lan- 
schot (Netherlands) expressed ‘in the name 
of the 20 million members of the Federation, 
coming from thirty-six countries, the deep 
indignation inspired by the revolting act of 
Imre Nagy’s execution’. 


The Bureau of the International Commit- 
tee against the system of concentration 
camps. 

The International League against Racial- 
ism and Anti-Semitism. 


The International Press Institute: 
An outrage against humanity 
Ziirich 

‘The International Press Institute protests 
most vehemently against the sentences passed 
recently in Hungary on journalists who, dur- 
ing the revolution of October 1956, fulfilled 
their duty in conformity with the principle 
of the freedom of information, the defence of 

which is the concern of this Institute.’ 

The statement continues as follows: 


‘Miklos Gimes, executed together with 
Imre Nagy, occupied no official post during 
the uprising. He helped to found the daily 
Magyar Szabadsag, and was a member of its 
editorial board; this paper, like other news- 
papers launched during that period, pro- 
claimed the principle of freedom of speech. 
After the revolution was crushed, Mr Gimes 
remained a member of the Hungarian Jour- 
nalists Association, at a meeting of which, 
on 12 November 1956, he demanded the re- 
establishment of the freedom of the press 
and denounced Soviet intervention. The 
Kadar government has now taken revenge. 

Miklos Vasarhelyi, condemned to seven 
years in prison, exercised his profession as 
journalist practically without interruption 
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until the outbreak of the revolution, when 
he became head of Premier Nagy’s informa- 
tion service.’ 

The statement concludes : 


‘Paul Locsei, condemned a few days before 
to three years in prison, was engaged mainly 
in journalism during the revolutionary period 
and even after the defeat of the Hungarian 
insurrection. At that time he continued to 
publish, in Sopron, a weekly defending the 
ideals of the revolution, in particular, free- 
dom of expression. 

The International Press Institute calls 
attention to the fact that several journalists 
have been condemned in Hungary since Nov- 
ember 1956, mainly because of their pro- 
fessional activity. 

The International Press Institute protests 
most energetically against these acts of in- 
justice which violate the principles of the 
freedom of the press, ruthlessly selecting, for 
political reasons, members of the journalistic 
profession as their victims. They are an out- 
tage against humanity.’ 


Bertrand Russell attacks the World Peace 
Council... 


Earl] Russell said last night: 


‘I am tired of hearing communists bandy 
my name about as if I was one of them when 
they know very well that I am not.’ He said 
he has written to M. Vigne, the French 
organiser of the World Peace Council meet- 
ing in Stockholm next week. 

‘I have told him I want to withdraw my 
name as one of the sponsors of the meeting. 
I offered my sponsorship in the belief that 
the meeting would bring about an impartial 
discussion on the best ways of easing world 
tension . . . Now I know that the meeting 
will do nothing of the sort. I realise now the 
whole thing is communist inspired. I don’t 
want to be connected with anything so 


strongly pro-communist. I told M. Vigne the 
World Peace Council was more apt to find 
fault with the West than with the other side. 
I said that if the meeting wanted to show 
evidence of impartiality, let it carry a resolu- 
tion condemning the brutal execution of 
Nagy and the other Hungarian leaders.’ 


Daily Mail, 12 July 1958 


...and the World Peace Congress attacks 
Russell 
Stockholm 


The organisers of the World Peace Congress, 
opening here tomorrow and lasting a week, 
today called the British philosopher, Bert- 
rand Russell, one of the World Peace Coun- 
cil’s founders, ‘hysterical’ because he refused 
to attend the Congress, giving as reason the 
execution of the Hungarian leaders Imre 
Nagy and Pal Maleter. 

Arthur Lundquist, member of the Pre- 
sidium of the World Peace Council which 
is organising the communist Congress, said 
at a press conference today that Lord Russell 
is ‘hysterical’. ‘We cannot stop our work for 
peace merely because a few persons have 
been executed.’ 


UPL, 15 July 1958 


From Latin America 
The Workers Front 


The Free Workers Front of Latin America 
informs us that in the course of a meeting 
held recently in Panama, its regional com- 
mittees in Central America resolved to pro- 
test most forcefully against the execution of 
the Hungarian leader Imre Nagy and his 
collaborators, as well as against the attempts 
on world freedom and democracy made by 
the red totalitarians.... 


El Mercurio, Santiago, 27 June 1958 


INDIA 


* The Sunday Standard’, New Delhi. 


IMRE NAGY HAS 
BEEN EXECUTED. 


Whose turn? 


HOLLAND 


Bahrendt in ‘Algemeen Handelsblad’, Amsterdam. 


Hungarian justice. 


ENGLAND 


Vicky in ‘ The London Daily Mirror’. 
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Mao: ‘Who can say now that there are several 
paths leading to socialism?’ 


FRANCE 


Pinatel in ‘ Combat’, Paris. 
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Life is good. 


GERMANY FINLAND 


Urban in ‘ Telegraf’, Berlin. Karl in ‘ Helsingin Sanomat’, Helsinki. 


Ulbricht: ‘I owe you everything.’ Judgement is without name. 
SWEDEN ITALY 


* Svenska Dagbladet’, Stockholm. ‘Il Popolo’, Rome. 


And now ... fire at their shadows. New decorations of Mr. K. 
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The Communist Countries 


Hungary 
Heretics? No, traitors! 


... The verdict clearly shows that Imre Nagy 
and his accomplices were sentenced not for 
revisionist heresies, not for having professed 
views opposed to Marxism-Leninism, but for 
having organised an armed counter-revo- 
lutionary putsch, for having attempted to 
overthrow the legal order of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic, and because their hands 
were stained with the blood of innocent vic- 
tims. 

Had the plan of the traitors succeeded, 
it would have cost the Hungarian people 
their freedom, desired for centuries and at 
last achieved. The worker would have been 
driven back into poverty and exploitation, 
the land would have been taken from the 
peasants, the country would again have had 
to suffer the yoke of the capitalists and 
landowners, freedom of thought would have 
been suppressed and all progressive move- 
ments crushed. No sooner had Imre Nagy 
occupied the Presidential chair than the 
counter-revolution began openly and brutally 
to liquidate the people’s democratic order. 


Nepszabadsag, 18 June 1958 


Anti-communism is the enemy 


The sentences were heavy but just, for the 
crimes committed were great.... After the 
recent events in France, Hungarian public 
opinion well understands that anti-commu- 
nism, the scum of which came to the surface 
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in Hungary in October 1956, would put an 
end not only to the people’s democratic sys- 
tem but to all democratic freedoms. 

The experience of contemporary history, 
but in particular the history of Hungary, 
proves that a democratic national unity 
against fascism is possible only under the 
leadership of the Communist Party. 


Magyar Nemzet, 18 June 1958 


Unpardonable crimes 


Certain western humanists are saying that 
they expected something else, that they 
hoped that Imre Nagy and his collaborators 
would be given a reprieve and subsequently 
amnestied. But there are crimes that do not 
fit into the frame of an amnesty. The activi- 
ties of the Imre Nagy group were prompted 
by a thirst for power and by vanity. Blinded 
by hate, they were ready to ally themselves 
with anyone. The crimes they committed 
against the Hungarian people and against 
peace cannot be covered by an amnesty. We 
owe it to the memory of the innocents mas- 
sacred, to the memory of the victims of the 
white terror condoned by Imre Nagy, to 
honour and to truth, to pass sentence and 
mete out justice. 


Commentary by Radio-Budapest, 18 June 
1958 


An exclusively Hungarian affair 


It is clearly understood by everyone now that 
the aim of the October-November counter- 
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revolution was to overthrow popular power 
and to re-establish a capitalist-fascist regime. 
At last the majority of our workers have 
understood who are their true friends, who 
their enemies. This is why they received the 
severe but just sentences passed by the 
Supreme Court in the case of Imre Nagy and 
his accomplices with approval and satisfac- 
tion. 

Certain western imperialist circles believe 
that the punishment of Imre Nagy and his 
group offers a new opportunity to slander 
and calumniate the Hungarian People’s Re- 
public. These circles express opinions on an 
exclusively national affair that concerns only 
the Hungarian people. The Hungarian work- 
ing masses and their leaders are responsible 
for the fate of the country and this responsi- 
bility imposes upon them the duty to strike 
down those who betray the cause of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic and the future 
of the country. 


Karoly Kiss, Member of the Political 
Bureau of the Hungarian Communist 
Party, Nepszabadsag, 21 June 1958 


Under cover of curiosity 


Speaking about the questions put by the 
representatives of Reuters, Associated Press, 
and other news agencies concerning the case 
of Imre Nagy, Mr Gyaros declared that under 
the cover of journalistic curiosity the corres- 
pondents asked questions that even official 
circles would not ask the Hungarian gov- 
ernment for fear of meddling in Hungary’s 
internal affairs. 


Statement by Mr Laszlo Gyaros, spokes- 
man of the Hungarian government, in the 
course of a press conference, Hungarian 
Bureau of Press and Documentation, Paris, 
1 July 1958 


Albania 
It is Tito’s fault 


... Events in Hungary and the trial of Imre 
Nagy have clearly demonstrated that Nagy, 
Losonczy, and their accomplices had for long 
been partisans of Yugoslav revisionism. This 


gang was formed and acted against socialism 
and the people’s power in Hungary at the 
instigation and according to the direct in- 
structions of the Yugoslav revisionists. 

It was on their instructions, and those of 
the innumerable ‘emissaries’ sent to Hun- 
gary and of the Yugoslav Embassy, that the 
notorious Petéfi Circle conducted its activi- 
ties and played an important part in pre- 
paring the counter-revolutionary rebellion... 

J. B. Tito congratulated his intimate friend 
Imre Nagy on fulfilling his mission, destroy- 
ing the Party, weakening the people’s demo- 
cratic State, allowing the rebirth of all 
kinds of fascist and bourgeois parties, and 
distributing government posts among the 
representatives of these parties. Tito’s con- 
gratulations were, at the same time, an en- 
couragement to continue along the same 
road. By raising the question of the ‘regula- 
tion’ of relations with the socialist countries, 
and of the withdrawal of Soviet troops, Tito 
urged the conspirator Imre Nagy to break 
with the socialist camp, to follow a policy of 
‘non-adherence to any bloc’ and to incite 
anti-Soviet feelings. Imre Nagy and his friend 
J. B. Tito tried to attain this aim to the 
very end. 


Zeri i Popullit, Tirana, 20 June 1958 


East Germany 
No velvet gloves for fascist assassins 


... Kilometers of newsprint and tons of ink 
are being wasted on criticising a judgment 
which the judiciary of a foreign state has 
passed on traitors to that state. Crocodile 
tears are being shed about a matter which 
concerns the Hungarian people first and fore- 
most. The fate which befell Nagy and the 
others who tried to plunge the Hungarian 
people into civil war and who have been 
guilty of hundreds of murders will befall all 
those who are opposed to peace and security 
and who are trying to harm socialism. Fascist 
murderers are not handled with velvet 
gloves... 


East Berlin Radio, 19 June 1958: Talk 
by Martin Radmann 
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Bulgaria 


A proof of the Hungarian government's 
stability 


The sentences passed by the Hungarian 
Supreme Court on the despicable flunkeys 
of the imperialists, deadly enemies of the 
Hungarian people and socialism, were just 
and well deserved. They testify to the 
strength and stability of the people’s power 
in Hungary and reaffirm the unshakeable 
will of the Hungarian people to defend the 
people’s democratic system and to advance 
along the chosen road—the road of socialism 
and of the unity of the socialist camp led 
by the Soviet Union. 


Rabotnichesko Delo, Sofia, 18 June 1958 


Commentary broadcast over Radio-Sofia 
on 18 June 1958: ‘The dogs are destroyed.’ 


China 
‘Welcome News’ 


The passing of the death sentence on Imre 
Nagy, the chief culprit in the counter-revo- 
lution in Hungary, is welcome news. This 
brings to mind the ignominious role played 
by the Yugoslav revisionists in the counter- 
revolutionary rebellion launched by the Nagy 
clique. ... Nagy and other revisionists raised 
some provocative slogans such as so-called 
‘national independence’, ‘equality between 
Hungary and the Soviet Union’, and ‘Hun- 
gary’s special path’, etc. In fact, these slogans 
deliberately inflamed feelings of narrow 
nationalism in order to negate the principle 
of proletarian internationalism. They aimed, 
by developing hostility to the Soviet Union, 
to weaken the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and international solidarity, in order to seize 
political power, overthrow the socialist sys- 
tem and restore the capitalist system.... 
Seeking US dollars, Nagy curried favour 
with Yankee imperialism. ...The first thing 
he did after fulfilling the demand of the 
imperialists at the end of October was to 
ask the USA for dollars. The imperialists 
had asked for the abolition of the proletarian 
regime, the announcement of Hungary’s 
withdrawal from the Warsaw Treaty, and the 


demand for the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Hungary. Eisenhower immediately 
agreed. The sum was neither big nor small; 
it was exactly the same as the first amount 
given to Yugoslavia—20 million US dol- 
lars.... 

The whole account of the 1956 Hungarian 
incident eloquently affirmed the reactionary 
essence of revisionism and its baneful charac- 
ter. Revisionism, exported from Yugoslavia 
to Hungary, although there were times when 
the weather was overcast and the storm 
roared, in short showed itself for what it is. 
It was rebuffed by the Hungarian people and 
the proletariat throughout the world and 
quickly collapsed. 


Jen Min Jih Pao, Peking, 18 June 1958 


North Korea 
The abominable renegade of the revolution 


The Korean people supports and fully 
approves the death sentence passed by the 
Hungarian Supreme Court on Imre Nagy, 
abominable renegade of the revolution. The 
severe judgment passed by the people on the 
Imre Nagy clique expresses the resolution of 
the Hungarian people to maintain to the 
end and to develop its socialist achievements 
within the large family of socialist states led 
by the Soviet Union. This was one more 
heavy blow struck against the imperialist and 
aggressive circles. 


Nodong Sinmun, quoted by Radio-Pyong- 
Yang, 23 June 1958 


Rumania 
This sentence is also ours 


The sentence passed by the Hungarian 
people’s court is absolutely just, for there is 
no greater crime against the workers than 
that committed by Imre Nagy and his ac- 
complices. 

The Rumanian people are filled with fra- 
ternal friendship for the Hungarian people. 
This friendship manifested itself powerfully 
at the time when the Hungarian people had 
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to stand the great trial of a counter-revolu- 
tionary rebellion. Now, with the sentence 
passed on the group of traitors led by Imre 
Nagy, the Rumanian people express their 
feelings of solidarity towards the Hungarian 
working people who, under the leadership 
of the Hungarian Socialist Workers Party and 
the revolutionary worker-peasant govern- 
ment, are steadily consolidating the people’s 
power and successfully advancing towards 
socialism. ... 


Scanteia, Bucarest, 20 June 1958 


Poland 
No comment 


The Nagy Case. No comment was made in 
monitored radio broadcasts from Warsaw 
or in PAP transmissions on the sentences 
passed on Imre Nagy and his associates, but 
according to PAP the Press published the 
communiqué of the Hungarian Ministry of 
Justice on the trial of Imre Nagy and others. 


B.B.C. Monitoring Service, No. 942, 
23 June 1958 


Let our silence speak for us 


Official silence here underlines the undis- 
guised dismay and even revulsion caused by 
the executions. The Poles are acutely aware 
that they belong to the only country in the 
Soviet bloc which has not yet commented on 
the Hungarian communiqué. Of all the Polish 
press, only Trybuna Ludu, the official com- 
munist organ, printed the text. At present, no 
one has any intention of going farther. 

As one highly-placed communist re- 
marked: ‘We cannot condone the act, but it 
is politically inexpedient to condemn it. So 
let our silence speak for us.’ 


George Sherman reporting from Warsaw 
in The Observer, 22 June 1958 


The Polish attitude before Gomulka’s speech 


It is known that the Warsaw communist 
leaders reacted with a certain reserve to the 


news of Imre Nagy’s execution. Mr Adam 
Rapaczki, Minister of Foreign Affairs, de- 
clared recently at Poznan, at a meeting of 
the workers of the Si Cegielski factory: 


‘Had we known that the Imre Nagy affair 
would take this turn, we should have recon- 
sidered the question of sending our delega- 
tion to Hungary.’ 

Messrs Roman Zambrowski and Jerzy 
Morawski, both members of the Polish Com- 
munist Party’s Political Bureau, allowed it 
to be understood at Party meetings in War- 
saw that they disapproved of the sentence 
on Imre Nagy. 

At the same time ‘oral directives’ were 
given to the regional secretaries of the Party 
authorising them ‘to interpret, according to 
their personal opinion, the silence of the 
Party leadership’. 

The publication in the Polish press of the 
commentary in Pravda was intended to re- 
dress the balance and to pacify Moscow, 
observers think. In fact, they add, if the 
Kremlin ever had doubts concerning the atti- 
tude of the Poles to the Hungarian affair, 
these doubts are now clearly being dispelled, 
The execution of Imre Nagy and his collabo- 
rators placed Mr Gomulka between the anvil 
of Moscow and the hammer of his own Party 
and the Polish people, whose hostility to- 
wards the Soviet Union needs no comment. 

In such a situation the Polish leaders were 
once again obliged to employ equivocal 
tactics to satisfy Mr Khrushchev on the one 
hand, and the Polish people on the other. 


Le Monde, 27 June 1958 


W. Gomulka: 


‘Nagy moved step by step towards 
capitulation’ 


. . . The stern sentence of the Hungarian 
Court represents an epilogue to the tragic 
Hungarian events which took place almost 
two years ago, and, as it were, the comple- 
tion of the rout of the counter-revolution 
which took place in Hungary at that time. 
It is not for us to judge the magnitude of 
the crime and the justice of the sentence 
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passed in the case of Nagy. This is a 
domestic affair of Hungary’s. ... 


The forces hostile to socialism and the 
aggressive imperialist circles are availing 
themselves of every possibility, shrinking 
from nothing, to weaken the unity of the 
socialist countries, to sow trouble in our 
country as well. A new example of this is 
the propaganda campaign unleashed by these 
forces in connection with the sentences of the 
Hungarian Court in the case of Imre Nagy 
and other accused. How much intentionally 
fabricated nonsense has been spread by 
Western radio stations, nonsense and lies 
aimed at confusing people, at sowing trouble 
among our public. These radio stations and 
the pages of the foreign press have been 
feeding public opinion with sensations of 
the following kind: ‘Gomulka has sent 
Khrushchev a letter of protest... . The Cen- 
tral Committee of the Polish Communist 
Party has condemned the Nagy trial and has 
issued in this connection instructions to all 
Party organisations. . . . Gomulka is leaving 
his post... . 


When remembering the Hungarian events 
one must not forget that at that time the fate 
of the social order in Hungary was in the 
balance. .. . Imre Nagy, who was a revision- 
ist, under the pressure of the rising wave of 
the counter-revolution and of forces hostile 
to the people’s regime, moved step by step 
towards capitulation to the counter-revolu- 
tion. He was carrying out its tasks and kill- 
ing the socialist order in Hungary. He 
announced that Hungary was leaving the 
Warsaw Treaty, and he appealed for help to 
imperialist countries. ... 

For this reason the reactionary propa- 
ganda unleashed around Nagy’s case can de- 
ceive only the naive. This case shows clearly 
how correct was the stand of our Party in 
1956 during the October days, how correct 
was our policy. . . . Accordingly, we have 
always strengthened, and will continue to 
strengthen, the solidarity and fraternal co- 
operation with our mighty neighbour, the 
USSR, and with all the countries of 
socialism, 


Extracts from a Speech by Gomulka at 
Gdansk, 30 June 1958 


Czechoslovakia 
It was revisionism that was on trial 


The fact that the Yugoslav Embassy was 
among the diplomatic missions offering 
asylum to the counter-revolutionaries is but 
an illustration of the ‘practical application’ 
of the views fully expressed in the pro- 
gramme of the Seventh Congress of the 
League of Yugoslav Communists. The con- 
nection between Yugoslav revisionism and 
that of Imre Nagy confirms once more the 
correctness of the opinion that revisionism is 
the Number One threat to socialism, against 
which an unceasing and uncompromising 
struggle must be waged. The Imre Nagy trial 
has again unmasked the subversive actions 
and the treachery of present-day revisionists. 


Rude Pravo, 18 June 1958 


North Vietnam 


Ever since 1930, while following a right-wing 
opportunist line, Imre Nagy developed into 
one of the most dangerous anti-revolutionary 
leaders, one of the most competent lackeys 
of the reactionaries in Hungary and abroad 
desirous to drive the Hungarian people back 
into misery and oppression. 

The sentences passed upon Imre Nagy and 
his companions provoked the anger of the 
imperialist warmongers, of international 
reaction, and of those who dreamed of re- 
establishing in Hungary a dictatorial, fascist 
regime and turning the country into the 
powder-keg of Europe. The sentences have 
also displeased the followers of revisionism. 
The more displeased these elements are, the 
clearer it becomes that the sentences were 
just and serve the interests of the Hungarian 
people, of the international communist move- 
ment, and of world peace. 


Nhan Dan, quoted by Radio-Hanoi, 
21 June 1958 


USSR 
To ensure the peace of the world 


Public opinion in the socialist countries is 
unanimous in supporting the fair sentence 
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passed on the traitors to the Hungarian 
people. This support is yet another indica- 
tion of the unbreakable unity with which all 
the socialist camp countries helped the Hun- 
garian people defeat the counter-revolution 
and continue successfully building socialism 
in the Hungarian People’s Republic. 

The nations of the camp of socialism are 
equally unanimous in rejecting the intrigues 
of imperialist forces which jeopardise inter- 
national peace and security. ‘The American 
imperialists who are engaged in a criminal 
aggression against the Lebanon and Indo- 
nesia and are flatly refusing to hold a sum- 
mit conference,’ Jen Min Jih Pao writes, 
‘are making shameless attacks on the 
socialist countries and sympathising with the 
Imre Nagy clique. This is in itself most 
cogent proof of the true meaning of the Imre 
Nagy clique’s counter revolutionary up- 
rising.’ 

The Soviet Union and all countries of the 
socialist camp have been exposing and will 
expose the enemies of peace and all those 
who, by resorting to slander and the false 
signboard of ‘anti-communism’ are attempt- 
ing to interfere in the affairs of other coun- 
tries, to sow the seeds of enmity and hatred 
between the peoples and to fan the ‘cold 
war’. Loyal as she is to the principles of the 
Leninist policy of international peace, the 
Soviet Union, in common with the other 
countries of the socialist camp, will continue 
to do everything in her power to strengthen 
international security, reduce international 
tension, and to ensure the peace of the 
world. 


Pravda, 24 June 1958 


A spontaneous demonstration 


It was with deeply felt indignation that the 
Soviet people heard of the provocation 
hostile to the USSR which a group of hooli- 
gans organised on 17 June in front of the 
USSR Embassy building in Copenhagen. In 
the absence of any counter-measures on the 
part of the Danish authorities and the Danish 
police, the hooligans did not refrain from 
physical force. They caused considerable 
material damage to the USSR Embassy 


building. The report on this provocation 
published in today’s Moscow papers aroused 
wrathful indignation among Soviet people. 
The indignation led to a demonstration of 
protest in front of the Danish Embassy 
building in Moscow. At midday large groups 
of indignant people started gathering spon- 
taneously near the Danish Embassy. They 
included workers from enterprises, em- 
ployees, student youth, and housewives. 
Many of the participants in the protest 
demonstration carried posters condemning 
the action of the Danish authorities in per- 
mitting the outrage committed by hooligans. 
‘Shame on the Danish NATO menials!’ was 
inscribed on sheets of paper. ‘Down with 
fascists! Down with NATO! Long live 
world peace!’—such were the posters stu- 
dents of Moscow’s Medical and Chemical 
Institutes carried to the Embassy. People 
kept coming. A column of youngsters shout- 
ing ‘Shame! Shame!’ approached the Em- 
bassy and the same word appeared in black 
paint on the front of the building. Despite 
militia efforts to quieten the indignant 
demonstrators, many of them went together 
up to the Embassy and demanded to see the 
Ambassador immediately, saying: ‘We want 
to tell the Ambassador personally of our 
protest against the insolent provocation in 
Copenhagen.’ But nobody appeared at the 
windows, where the curtains were tightly 
drawn. 

The demonstration was spontaneous and 
many of the participants hurriedly wrote 
words dictated by a feeling of indignation 
on pages from newspapers and bits of ply- 
wood there and then, in front of the Embassy 
building. Students of the Foreign Language 
Institute wrote in Danish on a piece of card- 
board: ‘Down with the menials of the cold 
war!’ This poster immediately took its place 
with many others on the Embassy wall. The 
demonstration outside the Danish Embassy 
in Moscow became a resolute protest of 
Soviet people against the insolent provoca- 
teurs and their inspirers, who use every 
means to intensify international tension 
and to sow mistrust and hostility among 
peoples. 

Moscow radio, 20 June 1958 
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Moscow, 24 June 


After Friday’s demonstration outside the 
Danish Embassy, another and larger demons- 
tration was organised on Monday afternoon 
outside the West German Embassy, as a 
reply to last Friday’s incidents at Bonn which 
were reported in the Moscow press on Sun- 
day. Note that the Soviet public’s ‘indigna- 
tion’ at reading the news could have been 
expressed the day before yesterday. It seems 
that one demonstrates only on weekdays. 


Michel Tatu, Moscow correspondent of 
Le Monde, 25 June 1958 


Voreshilov: 
Imre Nagy was simply a fool 


Visiting the Hungarian pavilion at the 
Brussels international exhibition on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, Marshal Voroshilov made 
some rather astonishing remarks about the 
events of October 1956. On entering the 
Hungarian pavilion he stopped before a 
panoramic view of Budapest and exclaimed 
(these are his actual words): ‘What a beauti- 
ful city! What a beautiful country! But what 
follies they committed there! Some people 
called it a counter-revolution; others a revo- 
lution. For my part, I think it was simply 
folly; they lost their heads.’ 

And Voroshilov repeated, shaking his 
head: ‘Folly, quite simply folly. .. .’ He then 
continued: ‘In the West they raised a terrific 
outcry that Imre Nagy had been too severely 
treated. Perhaps it might have been possible 
to spare him such a harsh sentence, for I 
think he was simply a fool.’ 

Recalling the time when he was Soviet 
high commissioner in Hungary, at the libera- 
tion, Marshal Voroshilov declared: “Nagy 
never helped us. He never lifted a little finger 
to help us. He was not a real communist.’ 

Later, at the Hungarian restaurant, Voro- 
shilov proposed a toast to the Magyar 
people: ‘Virtuous, peaceful, and industrious, 
but sometimes prone to follies.’ 

In the agricultural section of the Hun- 
garian pavilion he said again: ‘The Hun- 
garian peasants are good peasants, not only 
in their work but morally; for when the 


follies began they did not approve of them, 
and I am glad they did not.’ 


A.P. despatch, 13 August 1958 


Yugoslavia 
A blow against socialism 


This act, which has shocked progressive 
opinion throughout the world, is a violent 
blow against all who are fighting for social- 
ism and all those, everywhere in the world, 
who have its interests at heart. 


Borba, Belgrade, 19 June 1958 


The End of De-Stalinisation 


Here follows an official Yugoslav comment: 

“We are extremely surprised and grievously 
shocked to learn that Imre Nagy has met 
with such a fate. We were, indeed, in a cer- 
tain sense responsible for his safety, and in 
allowing him to leave our Embassy we were 
simply tricked by the Russians. By the 
execution of Nagy and his ministers and by 
the secret trial the Hungarian government 
has strengthened our conviction that the 
leaders of the socialist camp have decided 
to stop the process of de-Stalinisation.’ 


Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 19 June 1958 


Who profits from the crime? 


The execution was necessary as a terrible 
warning to everyone who resists the present 
revival of Stalinist policies. 

But it was also ‘necessary’ as an aggravat- 
ing factor in relations with a socialist country 
like our own. 


Politika, Belgrade, 23 June 1958 


Extracts from a round table discussion on 
Radio Belgrade 


On 21 June 1958, at 2 p.m., Radio Belgrade 
broadcast a discussion on the Nagy affair in 
which four commentators took part. We re- 
produce some of the more important 
passages. 
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‘I think that the first question is why was 
the agreement, an official and known inter- 
national agreement, on the cessation of 
asylum for Nagy and his colleagues unscru- 
pulously violated. 

‘When we consider this event, the trial and 
execution of Nagy, we must recall that this 
is above all a violation of an agreement, an 
international agreement—a violation which 
is not customary in international practice— 
an agreement between the Yugoslav and 
Hungarian governments. According to inter- 
national practice, the Yugoslav government 
gave asylum to the then Premier, Imre Nagy, 
and some of his ministers. When the Hun- 
garian government gave written guarantees 
that nothing would happen to these persons 
protected by asylum, they left the Embassy 
building. . . . Instead of going home, Imre 
Nagy and others were taken to Rumania.’ 

(Interjection) “They were kidnapped in the 
streets of Budapest.’ (Previous speaker con- 
tinues) “Yes, and it appears to me that the 
announcement of the execution of Nagy and 
others aims at concealing the facts and put- 
ting the main blame on Yugoslavia. It is 
Significant that the trial of Imre Nagy and 
members of his group was announced at a 
moment when the campaign of pressure 
against socialist Yugoslavia has again flared 
up. We cannot forget that the recent Con- 
gress of the Bulgarian Communist Party 
ended with the mobilisation of this Party for 
the struggle against Yugoslavia, and that this 
trial—and indeed attempts are being made 
to use it for new attacks on Yugoslavia— 
follows in logical succession. This trial is 
similar to other trials in the past... . 

‘Like the Rajk trial: somebody is being 
tried, while Yugoslavia is being imagined as 
the main defendant. It is clear that someone 
needs an intensified campaign against Yugo- 
slavia, in accordance with bloc concepts at 
this moment, and that this someone insisted 
on Nagy’s trial and such results, such an 
indictment, and so forth. Yes, you have now 
come to the point, to the question which I 
wanted to put in my introduction: why was 
this announcement made just now? Who 
needed to settle accounts just now in such a 
form, at the present international moment, 
and why? 


‘I think this question is quite in order. 
There are, in fact, no objective reasons, either 
on the Hungarian or on the international 
level, why such a trial should take place just 
now. In the 20 months since the tragic events 
in Hungary there was no talk about a trial. 
Furthermore, it was even said that there 
would be no trial. Imre Nagy was a Hun- 
garian and the Premier of a Hungarian 
government. The question is: what are the 
domestic reasons which would eventually 
dictate such action and the trial of Nagy and 
others? It is clear that Nagy did not repre- 
sent a danger in Hungary in regard to his 
convictions or his present position and 
power. If we look at it like this, and this is 
quite true, then it is clear that the Hun- 
garian Party and the Hungarian government 
did not need this trial, because it will only 
rekindle the old hatred and open old, 
scarcely healed wounds: that is, it can only 
intensify existing differences. ... 

‘It is characteristic of the present situation 
in the East European camp that Stalinism 
and Stalinist concepts are again gaining 
strength. If the 20th CPSU Congress repre- 
sented a negation, a complete negation, of 
the entire practice in the Stalin era—which 
was also reflected in the infamous Comin- 
form resolution—then the fact that they are 
again recalling this document as a proof of 
Yugoslavia’s revisionism, and so forth, un- 
doubtedly represents a negation of the deci- 
sions and spirit of the 20th Congress. Not 
only this. One has a very strong feeling that 
Nagy’s trial represents the rehabilitation of 
that policy which was denounced at the 20th 
Congress. In this case, this event will cer- 
tainly have serious repercussions in inter- 
national relations, or at least it may have 
repercussions, . . . 

‘Let us set aside the reactionary circles, 
which, as you said, never wanted a summit 
meeting and are using Nagy’s tragic execu- 
tion for their own purposes. But those people 
who were ready, on the basis of the 20th 
Congress and the prospects which this Con- 
gress offered on the international level, to 
support the Soviet initiatives are now asking 
whether Nagy’s execution is not reducing 
these prospects. They ask this because this 
execution does not appear to be a sign of 
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good will. The thing that causes anxiety in 
the present situation is the fact that this event 
has cast a shadow and is discouraging efforts 
to hold a summit meeting and to achieve a 
relaxation of international tension in the 
end.... 

‘This is why we in Yugoslavia view this 
execution with sorrow not only from the 
human point of view, or because it repre- 
sents a great new aggravation of relations 
with us, but, above all, because such a trial, 
within the framework of the general camp 
policy, may have far-reaching negative 
repercussions within the camp as well as in 
the world.’ 


The Yugoslavs were informed of the second 
Soviet intervention 


... there is now evidence that before their 
decisive second intervention, the Soviet 
leaders informed and consulted the Yugo- 
slavs, and that Tito, while disagreeing on 
some points with the Soviet analysis, gave 
his advance consent to the crushing of the 
Hungarian revolution. ... 


It would be unjust to accuse Tito and his 
team of having betrayed the cause of Hun- 
garian democracy. They are communists, not 
democrats, and they cannot betray principles 
which they have never professed. But they 
did betray their own dream of a neutral, pro- 
gressive Hungary when it could no longer 
be reconciled with the preservation of Com- 
munist Party rule, and they sided with Kadar 
against Nagy who clung to the dream. As a 
last service, they tried to save him by grant- 
ing him temporary asylum in the Yugoslav 
Embassy, but they were not strong enough. 
If they were ever deceived by the Kadar 
government’s promise of safe-conduct for 
those who would leave the building, their 
Minister at least must have learnt the truth 
at the last minute. For the Hungarian officer 
who headed the escort for Nagy—he is now 
a refugee abroad—reported to him with the 
words: ‘Mr Prime Minister, it’s not home we 
are going’; and that was still inside the build- 
ing and before Nagy’s final leave-taking from 
his Yugoslav friends. 


Richard Lowenthal, Encounter (London), 
October 1958 


3 


Western and Neutral Countries 


Germany 
Chancellor Adenauer: ‘A horrible deed’ 


Speaking at a dinner of the foreign press, 
Dr Adenauer condemned the liquidation of 
the Hungarian leaders as a ‘horrible deed’. 
He regards it as an attempt by Moscow to 
put a stop to ‘revisionism’ in the satellite 
countries and to extirpate the idea which 
is increasingly held in these countries that 
communism need not necessarily develop 
under the control of Moscow. Dr Adenauer 
went on to say that ‘our feeling of indigna- 
tion’ should not deter the western powers 
in their attempt to reach an agreement with 
the USSR on a general and controlled dis- 
armament. ‘This disarmament,’ he observed, 
‘is of such importance for the whole world 
that we cannot relax our efforts.’ 


A.F.P. dispatch, 20 June 1958 


Perjury and the gallows 


These men died because, when the hour 
struck, they came forward as men conscious 
of their responsibility towards their people, 
to lead them towards their freedom and 
their rights. In their deaths they are the last, 
noble victims of an uprising whose force 
and valour astonished the world. In such 
attempts men and women sometimes meet 
death and defeat instead of success and 
victory. But what is incredible in this case is 
that a cold vengeance should strike after a 
year and a half; breaking a solemn promise, 
delivering to the executioner men whose im- 
punity had been guaranteed, and casting 
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once more upon the rest of the world a 
sinister and alarming shadow. 

Perjury, death-sentence, and gallows— 
these are not only sinister and insane 
methods in any politics but they are also 
an intolerable humiliation precisely to those 
who are most devoted to the cause of peace- 
ful and liberal coexistence between indivi- 
duals and between peoples. 

We remember with respect the Hungarian 
people, the men who have been executed, 
and their families, and their imprisoned com- 
rades, and we suffer with deep pain the brutal 
shock which was inflicted on 17 June 1958, 
upon the peace of the world. 


M. Gerstenmaier, Bundestag president, 
Siiddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, 19 June 
1958 


‘Indignation and Horror 


According to an official communiqué issued 
on Wednesday afternoon in Bonn: ‘The 
Government shares the indignation and hor- 
ror felt by the German people and the entire 
free world at the unexpected news of the 
secret executions in Budapest.’ 

The undeniable fact that a promise was 
broken revives all those doubts about the 
validity of agreements with the Bolshevik 
countries which so many bad experiences 
have provoked. Moreover, the unexpected 
suddenness with which the news has burst 
upon the world is a particularly incisive re- 
minder of the extreme unpredictability of the 
actions of the Bolshevik regime. 

The German parliamentary delegation’s 
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visit to Moscow on 12 October will not take 
place. The Christian Democrat parliamentary 
group’s participation was cancelled on Wed- 
nesday. 

Bonn, 19 June 1958, A.F.P. 


Soviet respect for pledged agreements 


The executions in Hungary were violently 
condemned by several Federal ministers. 
Speaking to the press, the Minister of the 
Interior, Schroeder, said that the news came 
with a particularly painful effect on this day, 
which is dedicated to German unity. Schaef- 
fer, Minister of Justice, said for his part 
that the execution involved the crime of 
perjury; he could make no comment as 
Minister of Justice because measures of this 
kind were outside the pale of law. The 
Defence Minister, Strauss, called the Buda- 
pest verdict a typical example of Soviet 
fidelity to pledged agreements. Leading mem- 
bers of the Bundestag expressed themselves 
in much the same terms as the ministers. 


Frankfurt, 17 June 1958, A.P. 


A blow against coexistence 


What has happened at Budapest will streng- 
then the case of those who incessantly argue 
that coexistence with the people behind the 
iron curtain is not possible in the same way 
as with the governments of civilised coun- 
tries. What though some of them do not 
argue the case from pure disinterestedness; 
what though their words may not always be 
inspired by pure indignation at seeing human 
honour violated—there is still a danger of 
our coming to feel dispensed from the obli- 
gation of trying to find a policy for co- 
operation. How could one find a better 
excuse to evade difficult problems than by 
saying: ‘No honourable man can deal with 
such people’? 

Statement by Carlo Schmid, leader of the 

German Socialist Party and vice-president 

of the Bundestag. 


Misjudged by the West and rejected by 
the East 


The head of the Hungarian revolutionary 
government, Imre Nagy, and his companions, 


have been liquidated in the Stalinist manner. 
Buried in the same tomb with them are the 
hopes which had begun to grow in both the 
eastern and the western worlds of a great 
reform of the communist empire. 

These men were not mercenaries in the 
pay of imperialism, as Moscow’s propaganda 
now pretends; they were zealous supporters 
of the socialist idea, and it was this that 
inspired them to lead their people towards 
a better future. They have failed tragically. 
Misjudged by the West and rejected by the 
East, they join the long line of innocent vic- 
tims which stretches across the sombre lands 
of communism from the days of Lenin and 
Stalin. 

The crushing of the popular insurrection 
in Hungary is a disastrous turning-point 
for the East. It demonstrates that within the 
communist empire any attempt at evolution 
becomes first a popular front against com- 
munism and then a revolution; and this 
stultifies all the Kremlin’s views about the 
absolute necessity of transforming the east- 
ern European satellites into a protective bar- 
rier of genuine allies. From this point of view, 
what is happening today in the East is a 
simple consequence of the great decisive 
defeat suffered by Bolshevism in the stormy 
autumn of that historic 1956. 


Kurt Welkisch, Die Welt, 
19 June 1958 


Hamburg, 


The verdict is not ‘final’ 


‘The verdict,” we read in the Hungarian 
ministry of justice communiqué of 17 June, 
‘is final and without appeal. The death sen- 
tences have been carried out.’ No: this ver- 
dict is not final, for it will eventually be 
weighed in the scales of justice, and not 
of force. Even though the latter may be at 
present both strong and impregnable, it will 
still have to yield some day to justice, at 
least to the justice of a better order. And 
it was precisely this better order that was 
to have been inaugurated by the uprising of 
October 1956—1956, and not some future 
year whose number nobody can foresee. We 
know only that neither the verdict of 17 June 
nor the order which it attempts to safeguard 
and glorify are final. The conscience and the 
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will to amend them both will never cease 
to appeal against them. But what can we 
do to assist the triumph of justice over force? 
In October 1956, we stood helpless on the 
frontier which separates force from justice; 
and so we still stand before the grave of 
these victims who believed that the power of 
a just cause was great enough to defeat the 
power which relies upon violence instead of 
justice. 

Die Gegenwart, 1958, no. 13 


Argentina 


Buenos Aires: A gathering of five hundred 
people tried to set fire to the commercial 
wing of the USSR embassy. 


Le Monde, 24 June 1958 


The national executive committee of the 
Socialist Party shares the indignation and 
distress by which all consciences are moved 
and joins in the general reprobation of the 
crimes of Soviet terrorism, directed from 
Moscow, against occupied and _ resisting 
Hungary. 

Socialism in Argentina is based upon a 
profound sentiment of humanity which is 
compatible with the economic laws which are 
History’s dynamic. From this standpoint it 
reprobates the evasion or pusillanimous and 
collusive silence of men who use the pretext 
of not infringing national sovereignty in 
order to avoid openly condemning the out- 
rages of a barbarous totalitarianism; a 
totalitarianism which respects neither sove- 
reignty nor the right of asylum in embassies 
and which commits political assassination on 
the orders of an expanding international 
tyranny. 

Buenos Aires, 23 June 1958 


The Young Socialists’ League has issued a 
declaration expressing its ‘vigorous condem- 
nation of the Hungarian executions, a page 
of horror which confirms the cruel and des- 
potic character of the Soviet regime’. 

It emphasises ‘the identity of methods be- 
tween the Soviet and the Spanish regimes, 
the only two, in recent years, to resort sys- 
tematically to the death penalty for repress- 
ing democratic thought’. 


The Argentine Democratic Group (Agru- 
pacion Democratica Argentina) ‘condemns 
the barbarous Russian government for the 
criminal execution’ of the former minister 
Nagy. ‘Expressing the sentiment of American 
democracy, it protests with indignation 
against this act, which confirms the barbarous 
condition of Moscow communism.’ 

The group calls, in conclusion, for ener- 
getic measures against those responsible for 
the crime, and for action in this sense by 
the United Nations and the Organisation of 
American States. 


La Prensa, Buenos Aires, 26 June 1958 


Parliament (4 July 1958) 
Condemnation of the executions in Hungary 


When the motion of protest against the exe- 
cution of Imre Nagy and Pal Maleter came 
up, it was briefly introduced by M. Rodriguez 
Araya, who called the execution a violation 
of human rights. M. Aquino (Corrientes, 
UCRD seconded, and proposed on behalf of 
his group that the motion be extended to 
cover all political executions. 

The amendment was accepted by M. Rod- 
riguez Araya, who emphasised that the con- 
demnation should be extended to all those 
‘who draw profit from their victims’. M. 
Marini (Buenos Aires, UCRP) expressed his 
group’s support, and M. Perette said he 
hoped this declaration signified our desire 
for the liberation of Hungary and of all other 
enslaved peoples. 

The motion was passed in the following 
form: 

‘The National Chamber of Deputies de- 
clares: that, on the announcement of the 
execution in Hungary of the political leaders 
who took part in the uprising of 1956, it 
reaffirms its opposition to the employment 
of the death penalty for political reasons in 
any country in the world.’ 


La Prensa, Buenos Aires, 5 July 1958 


Australia 

Canberra 
Mr Richard Casey, the Australian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, declared today that the 
execution of Imre Nagy and the other Hun- 
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garian leaders is the tragic end of a deplor- 
able affair, and only too characteristic of the 
communist tradition. 

‘Like the other examples of terrorism, it 
will shock the feelings of the whole world,’ 
he added. 

Mr Casey also said that the executions 
prove once again that the satellite states are 
completely at the mercy of the Soviet Union. 

‘They are an illustration,’ he added, ‘of 
the difference between communist standards 
and our own.’ 

Reuter, 18 June 1958 


Austria 
An act of intimidation 


It is clear that Moscow intends to demons- 
trate by this gesture that resistance to Soviet 
imperialism is hopeless and that revolution 
can only lead to death for the revolution- 
aries. The announcement of the executions is 
not only meant as a warning to the Hun- 
garians; it is meant finally to overawe all the 
countries behind the iron curtain. 


Neue Kurier, 17 June 1958 


Encouraging the cold war 


The execution of Nagy and Maleter is bound 
to have a harmful effect on East-West rela- 
tions. It will stiffen the position of those in 
the West who are opposed to a detente. 
Did the Soviet government foresee this, or is 
this precisely what it was seeking? It seems 
as if this government, which until recently 
seemed honestly to desire an international 
detente, is now doing its utmost to encourage 
the cold war. 

We, Austrian socialists, have done all in 
our power to reduce international tension. 
We have been careful to point out the least 
sign of relaxation in the Soviet Union. We 
have welcomed everything which lightened 
the international atmosphere. It is then the 
more painful to us that Moscow is pursuing 
a policy which more and more resembles that 
of Stalin. We note this with the deepest 
regret. The execution of Nagy and Maleter 
is a grave blow to all those who seek peace. 


Arbeiterzeitung, 18 June 1958 


Incidents in Vienna 


Vienna 


A Requiem Mass was celebrated on Thurs- 
day evening in Vienna in memory of Imre 
Nagy and his companions. Coming out of 
church a slight scuffle developed between the 
police and a group of Hungarian refugees. 


27 June 1958, A.F.P. 


Vienna 


The walls of the Hungarian Embassy in 
Vienna were covered with protests against 
the execution of the leaders of the Hungarian 
revolution. Inscriptions in German like 
“‘Assassins!’, ‘Freedom for Hungary’, ‘Re- 
venge for Nagy and Maleter!’, ‘Shame on 
Kadar!’ were painted in black and green on 
the facade. On the side walls one could read 
in Hungarian: ‘Dogok!’ (Beasts!) and 
‘Bitangok!’ (Blackguards!), 

19 June 1958, UPI 


Belgium 
Mass and silent procession 


Brussels 


A Requiem Mass was celebrated last night 
in a church in Brussels in memory of the 
executed Hungarians. The Mass, organised 
by various Hungarian refugee groups, was 
followed by a silent procession through the 
streets of Brussels and by the laying of a 
wreath on the tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 


22 June 1958, Reuter 


The Hungarian pavilion deserted 


The Hungarian pavilion at the World Fair is 
completely ignored by the visitors since the 
execution of Imre Nagy and Pal Maleter. 

The boycott was organised neither by the 
press nor by individuals; the visitors seem 
to avoid the pavilion spontaneously. Before 
the execution the Hungarian pavilion re- 
ceived a daily average of 10,000-30,000 
visitors. 


24 June 1958, UP 
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Burma 
Burmese press reaction to the murders 


The murders of Nagy and his associates 
came at a time when, in Burma, the Com- 
munist insurgents were intensifying their 
offensive for peace parleys and, because of 
the split in the AFPFL ruling party, the 
weakened Government was having to relax 
its terms. The murders therefore served as 
a grave warning to the Government and the 
people about communist cunning and 
methods. 

The Nation, 21 June 1958 


In communist countries no mercy is shown 
to the opponents of the party in power. 
Suppression of democratic opposition is ruth- 
less and brutal....We should be duly 
warned as to communist tactics. 


The Hanthawaddy, 19 June 1958 


Canada 
Revulsion and Shock 


The Canadian government today officially 
protested against the execution of the Hun- 
garian rebel leaders. Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker said in the House of Commons 
that Canada had sent the Hungarian govern- 
ment a note saying Canada shared the ‘revul- 
sion and shock’ felt throughout the world. 


Reuter, 24 June 1958 


Ottawa 
Three hundred demonstrators, the majority 


of Hungarian origin, threw bottles of red 
ink at the walls of the Soviet embassy. 


Reuter, 24 June 1958 


Chile 


The Socialist Party of Chile, which calls 
itself ‘Marxist-Leninist’, and has an electoral 
agreement with the Communist Party of 
Chile—the FRAP—resolved at the 20 June 
session of its Central Committee to issue 
the following statement: 


‘At its regular meeting the Central Com- 
mittee of the P.S. emphatically condemned 
the outrageous execution of Imre Nagy and 
the other leaders of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion. 

‘These acts constitute a return to the 
terroristic practices of Stalinism denounced 
at the Twentieth Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union.’ 


Socialismo Libre, Santiago, 21 June 1958 


Extraordinary session of the Chilean 
Parliament 


The Chilean Parliament convoked an extra- 
ordinary session for the night of 24 June. 
Representatives of all parties expressed their 
indignation at the execution of Imre Nagy 
and his collaborators. Among the speakers 
were MM. Reyes Vicuna, Christian Demo- 
crat; Valdes Larrain, United Conservative; 
Barra, Socialist; Morales Adriazola, Radical; 
Duran, Radical; Coloma, United Conserva- 
tive; etc. etc. 

Zig-Zag, Santiago 


Pablo Neruda becomes non-political 


In its commentary on the execution of Imre 
Nagy, the Santiago review Politica y Espiritu 
(1 July) expresses its satisfaction that even 
the fellow-travellers of the Chilean Commu- 
nist party refused to approve this murder. 
In this situation the silence of the Bureau 
of the Writers’ Association, of which Pablo 
Neruda is the chairman, is all the more strik- 
ing. The Bureau declined to take a stand in 
this affair because it was ‘political’. The 
judicial murder of a man is considered 
‘political’ when it is committed by the Com- 
munist Party. The Bureau dared not put on 
its agenda a question which might embarrass 
its ‘non-political’ chairman. 


Denmark 


Prime Minister H. C. Hansen and the 
Hungarian events 


Mr H. C. Hansen, Prime Minister and Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, said today that ‘the 
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deeply tragic events that have taken place 
in Hungary throw a black shadow over the 
prospects of a relaxation of tension and a 
better understanding’. “This tragic, and to us 
incomprehensible, contempt for the most 
elementary human rights is not in the least 
reassuring as far as the possibility of a 
dialogue is concerned,’ he declared. ‘It is 
strange that certain windows must always be 
broken—metaphorically speaking—at the 
precise moment when we seem to be on the 
verge of a bettter understanding. Often we 
feel as though we were taking one step for- 
ward, and immediately after, one-and-a-half 
steps back.’ 


Berlingske Aftenavis, Copenhagen, 26 June 
1958 


The Copenhagen Incidents seen from 
Moscow 


On the evening of 17 June, a gang of provo- 
cators and hooligans, obviously with the 
complicity of the Danish police, organised a 
hostile demonstration or rather a provocative 
attack against the Soviet Embassy in Copen- 
hagen. The signal for the provocation was 
given by the Copenhagen evening papers. 
When Imre Nagy and his counter-revolution- 
ary accomplices were condemned by the 
Supreme Court of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic, the Extrabladet, B.T. and other 
papers announced that a hostile rally was 
being planned in front of the Soviet Embassy. 
Posters, put up all over town, called upon 
the population to take part in this provoca- 
tion. 

In the evening a group of photographers 
and reporters assembled in the neighbour- 
hood of the Soviet Embassy. Then came 
gangs of hooligans belonging to a conserva- 
tive student organisation which has among 
its members several Hungarian refugees. The 
crowd threw stones at the embassy building 
and consulate, and windows were broken. 
The police behaved as if this did not concern 
them at all and made no effort to stop the 
outrage. 

According to the Danish newspapers 100 
to 150 persons took part in this provocation, 
organised in advance. The Social Demo- 
kraten devoted its front page to a description 


of the affair, which it tried to present as a 
‘manifestation of public indignation’. But the 
newspaper Politiken says that the crowd con- 
sisted mainly of the notorious ‘leather vests’, 
the Danish expression for hooligans. 

It should be noted that the Danish police 
acted, in effect, as accomplices in this provo- 
cation, in the course of which hooligans 
broke the windows of the building housing 
the Soviet Embassy. 


Tass, Moscow, 18 June 1958 


Demonstration 


Yesterday, in many places, flags were flown 
at half-mast in Copenhagen in memory of the 
Hungarian leaders of murdered freedom. The 
flag on the Copenhagen town hall was also 
at half mast. 


Social-Demokraten, Copenhagen, 18 June 
1958 


Many flags were at half-mast in Copenhagen 
on the occasion of the execution of Imre 
Nagy and other Hungarian leaders of the 
struggle for freedom. The Social Democratic 
Party flew its red flags at half-mast. 


Berlingske Aftenavis, Copenhagen, 17 June 
1958 


Four or five murders 


In order to revive its conflict with Marshal 
Tito, the Soviet Union has officially an- 
nounced the names of some of the people 
assassinated at its command these last few 
days.... 

It is impossible to comment on this im- 
portant political event in a satisfactory way, 
because the repetition of words such as 
villainy, duplicity, perjury ...does not help 
and adds nothing new. 

We can do no more than emphasise that 
these executions served a political purpose 
which emerges clearly from the telegram 
accusing Nagy of ‘having continued his 
activity from the Yugoslav Embassy where 
he had sought refuge’ and having ‘served 
under the pirate flag of national communism.” 
The first sentence is directed against Tito, 
the second is a warning to all Communist 
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parties, and to us as well. We know now 
that Moscow considers the national commu- 
nists as pirates. 

And pirates are hanged. 

We should perhaps reflect a little on the 
value of summit conferences that, to many 
people, appear the only hope of salvation. 
What advantage is there for the Western 
world in going to a conference with a view 
to discussing the clauses of an armistice, even 
furnished with a safe-conduct? 

Exactly as Pal Maleter did. 

And then to believe in promises? 

As Imre Nagy did... 


Borge Outze, Information, Copenhagen, 
17 June 1958 


Republican Spain 

The government in exile of the Spanish Re- 
public protests vehemently against the exe- 
cution of Imre Nagy, Pal Maleter, Miklos 
Gimes and Jozsef Szilagyi in Hungary, fol- 
lowing an illegal secret trial and an obvious 
violation of the promises made to the Yugo- 
slav government and world public opinion, 
guaranteeing the lives of these men. 

We have here, under the false pretext of 
‘raison d’état’, plain murder that nothing can 
justify, and unfailing proof of a return to 
the brutal methods of the darkest period of 
Stalinist dictatorship, and that at the very 
moment when everything seemed to indicate 
an evolution towards more humane methods 
inspired by Mr Khrushchev. 

Faced with this new threat to the freedom 
and the rights of man, we hope that the forces 
throughout the world concerned for democ- 
racy will insist on the maintenance of the 
Special Committee created by the United 
Nations in 1956 to inquire into the Hun- 
garian insurrection savagely smothered in 
blood by the Russian army. 


El Espanol, Caracas, June 1958 


United States 
President Eisenhower's press conference 


Speaking at his Press conference today of the 
execution of Mr Nagy, Prime Minister at the 
time of the Hungarian uprising, and his three 


compatriots, President Eisenhower said 
nothing the Russians could have done had 
so shocked the civilised world. 

No incident could have ‘more alerted the 
free world to the lack of confidence we are 
compelled to place in the words and actions 
of the Communist imperialists’. It had, he 
made it plain, cast doubt upon the value and 
usefulness of a summit conference. 

The free world would be reluctant to 
accept Russia’s readiness to negotiate in 
good faith. It was detrimental to fruitful 
negotiations. ... 

In his Press conference remarks the Presi- 
dent said the executions were clear evidence 
of the Russians’ intention to pursue policies 
of terror and intimidation to gain their 
objectives. Mr Nagy and his compatriots 
were not guilty of evil doing, but had been 
seeking to remove or to reduce Soviet domi- 
nation. 

Their execution had violated good faith, 
the President added. This was an obvious 
reference to the promise of a safe conduct 
which the Russians gave when Mr Nagy 
left the Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest, 
where he had sought asylum. 

The President was asked whether under 
these circumstances there was any point in 
continuing his correspondence with Mr 
Khrushchev, the Russian Prime Minister. He 
said he would have serious discussions on 
the whole subject with his advisers. 

The Nagy incident had been a very great 
setback to his hopes, not that those hopes 
had been based on any tangible factors but 
had been something which kept him working. 


Daily Telegraph, 19 June 1958 


Return to Stalinist methods 


Washington 


At his press conference Mr Dulles said that 
the execution of Imre Nagy, former Prime 
Minister of Hungary, was ‘another step in 
the reversion toward the brutal terrorist 
methods which prevailed for a time under 
Stalin and which were so bitterly denounced 
at the XXth party congress by Mr Khrush- 
chev’. 


18 June 1958, Agence France-Presse 
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‘Perfidy and barbarism’ 


The Senate adopted today a resolution ex- 
pressing deep indignation over the Soviet 
Union’s ‘barbarism and perfidy’ in connec- 
tion with the execution of Imre Nagy. 

The Senate action followed a State Depart- 
ment statement denouncing the execution of 
Mr Nagy and his Minister of Defence, Gen. 
Pal Maleter, as ‘an affront to all members 
of the United Nations and to the conscience 
of the world’. 

A unanimous Senate vote sent the reso- 
lution to the House, where it was expected 
to receive similar quick action. 

It said the ‘brutal political reprisal’ for 
the Hungarian revolt ‘shocks the conscience 
of mankind’. 


Associated Press, Washington, 19 June 1958 


The United States State Department on 
the verdict 


The United States is gratified to learn that 
the United Nations Special Committee on 
the Problem of Hungary has decided to 
convene urgently in order to consider the 
secret ‘trial’ and execution of Imre Nagy, 
Gen. Pal Maleter, and two compatriots by 
the Soviet-installed Hungarian regime. 

The brutal execution of these Hungarians 
is an affront to all members of the United 
Nations and to the conscience of the world. 
It contravenes the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and ignores the will of the 
United Nations General Assembly expressed 
in Resolution 1133 of the eleventh General 
Assembly that specifically refers to this Hun- 
garian situation. 

The report of the United Nations Special 
Committee on the Problem of Hungary was 
endorsed by an overwhelming majority of the 
members of the United Nations. The report 
made crystal clear that the events which took 
place in Hungary in October and November 
of 1956 constituted a spontaneous national 
uprising and it found that the ‘Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, in violation of the 
Charter of the United Nations, has deprived 
Hungary of its liberty and political indepen- 
dence and the Hungarian people of the exer- 
cise of rights’. The report also states that 
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‘the present Hungarian regime has been im- 
posed on the Hungarian people by the armed 
intervention of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics’. 

Imre Nagy was the victim of Soviet viola- 
tion of safe-conduct pledged by the Hun- 
garian regime. Furthermore, Pal Maleter was 
the victim of Soviet duplicity while negotiat- 
ing in good faith with Soviet representatives 
for the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Hungary. 

The United States Government has re- 
peatedly asked those in power in Hungary 
for information concerning the whereabouts 
of Mr Nagy and his colleagues. No informa- 
tion has ever been received. 

It is hoped that the committee will develop 
the full facts surrounding this latest occur- 
rence in the horrifying tragedy of Hungary. 


New York Times, 20 June 1958 


Incidents in New York 


One of the heaviest concentrations of police- 
men ever assembled for a picketing demons- 
tration was thrown around the offices of 
the Soviet delegation to the United Nations 
yesterday afternoon as 250 paraders marched 
noisily. 

There were shouts against ‘Red murderers’, 
but there was no violence and no arrests were 
made. This was in sharp contrast to the 
demonstration on 22 June when seven police- 
men were injured and twelve pickets were 
arrested... 

Yesterday’s pickets, sponsored by local 
Hungarian groups, challenged the Soviet 
Union to carry out its threat to get out of 
the United Nations. They said that they 
would continue their picketing at the offices 
at Park Avenue and Sixty-eighth Street 
through this week. 

The police precautions yesterday were 
extraordinary. 


New York Times, 14 July 1958 


A sense of shame 


Few free men will shed tears for the slain 
men as communists who became victims of 
their own inhuman doctrine. But all free men 
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will honour and mourn them as patriots 
and martyrs who in a time of crisis rose 
above their doctrine in defence of their 
country’s freedom and independence from a 
barbarous alien rule. And the free nations, 
including in particular the United Nations, 
to which Nagy appealed in a last despairing 
cry for help, cannot escape a sense of shame 
for having been unable to help. 


New York Times, 18 June 1958 


Walter Lippmann 


The Hungarian executions, because they are 
both cruel and treacherous, have poisoned 
the international air in which the great 
powers were supposed to be working toward 
an accommodation. We do not know why 
the government in Moscow decided that the 
executions were necessary. But it is certain 
that so great an outrage to world opinion 
would not have been committed were there 
not compelling pressure within the Com- 
munist orbit. 


New York Herald Tribune, 23 June 1958 


Khrushchev has crossed the blood line 


The one most important single fact about 
the political execution of the four Hungarian 
patriots—Nagy, Maleter, Gimes, and Szilagyi 
—is that by this deed Khrushchev has 
crossed the blood line which he has refused 
for over five years to cross. 

There is one technical exception on his 
record—the execution of Beria in December 
1953. However, that was a different matter. 
That was a deed incidental to the establish- 
ment of the new ‘collective leadership’ after 
Stalin. It marked the break with the Stalin 
period. After it there was obviously a com- 
mon agreement among Stalin’s collective 
successors that they would conduct their 
mutual rivalries under a no-blood-letting 
rule.... 

By executing the Hungarians, Khrushchev 
has sacrificed influence in non-Communist 
countries. 


Joseph C. Harsch, Christian Science Moni- 
tor, 20 June 1958 


The ultima ratio 


Murder always was and still is the Soviet 
regime’s ultimate answer for those who seek 
liberty from its dictatorship. 

The execution of former premier Imre 
Nagy and Gen. Pal Maleter, leaders of the 
tragic Hungarian revolt against Russian 
oppression, makes this unmistakably clear. 

... neither the free world nor the captive 
world of communism can trust the Kremlin. 
Yet the inescapable fact remains that its 
power, however ruthless and despicable, 
exists and must be dealt with. 


New York Post, 19 June 1958 


Finland 
His brother’s blood... 


The death sentences passed in Budapest 
are manifestations of power politics, and at 
the same time, of a return to barbarism, at 
the sight of which one cannot but be re- 
minded of the words: ‘Your brother’s blood 
cries out to you from heaven.’ 


Hufvudstadsbladet, Helsinki, 18 June 1958 


France 
The Quai d’Orsay: 
An event of extreme gravity 


A spokesman of the Quai d’Orsay declared 
this morning: 

‘The execution of Mr Imre Nagy, of 
General Pal Maleter and their companions, 
is an act that nothing can justify. The secrecy 
of the trial, the semblance of juridical justi- 
fication, glaringly in contrast with the facts 
admitted by a large majority of the members 
of the United Nations, indicate a return to 
the worst Stalinist methods that were de- 
nounced by the leaders of the USSR and 
the people’s democracies themselves. 

Imre Nagy and his collaborators were 
executed because they tried to give their 
country a regime in which the people could 
express its will, and for having stood up for 
national independence. 
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The French government regards the exe- 
cution of these courageous and independent 
men as an event of extreme gravity which 
will have far-reaching consequences.’ 


Agence France-Presse, 18 June 1958 


The outcome of a frightful calculation 


This crime does not even have the excuse of 
fury or of cruelty; it is the outcome of a 
frightful calculation. 

There is not a single human being in the 
entire world worthy of this name, who today 
does not feel deeply shocked and, to a cer- 
tain extent, indirectly responsible. 

Every friend of Hungary knows that the 
death of Imre Nagy and his companions is 
a new stab in the heart to all Hungarians 
who have not forgotten and never will for- 
get the heroic uprising of 1956. 

They must not give up hope. However 
cruel he may be, the day will come when 
the executioner can no longer stem the tide 
towards that liberty whose value has now 
been increased by the sacrifice of Imre Nagy, 
Maleter, and all those who have to bear the 
weight of the oppressor’s cowardly ven- 
geance. 


Robert Buron, Minister of the de Gaulle 
government, chairman of the Parliamen- 
tary group ‘Friends of Free Hungary’ 


French protests: 


M. Auguste Lecoeur, former secretary of the 
French Communist Party, expelled in 1955, 
declared: ‘Those to whom the communist 
ideal still represents a road to the future, are 
deeply pained by the execution of Imre 
Nagy and his companions. 

Never again can a communist leader de- 
clare, as they did after Khrushchev’s report, 
that “this is not what we wanted, we were 
kept in ignorance!” 

The most odious feature of these execu- 
tions is that they were perpetrated to set an 
example, to put on pressure, to create fear.’ 

M. Mitterand: ‘By returning to the worst 
Stalinist methods, not so long ago denounced 
by its highest officials, communism cannot 


but provoke our indignation and our con- 
demnation.’ 

M. André Morice: ‘This act of the Soviet 
leaders is all the more abominable as it is 
a violation of the formal promise not to 
prosecute the leaders of the Hungarian in- 
surrection.’ 

M. Laniel: ‘Once again the free world 
stands shocked and horrified at the news 
reaching us from the East.’ 

M. Mendés-France: ‘The execution of 
Imre Nagy and his fellow accused outrages 
the conscience of those who do not admit 
that the death sentence is justified by “raison 
d’état’”. It also strikes a cruel blow to the 
cause of rapprochement between divided 
peoples. This is why I join unreservedly in 
the moving protest made by the League of 
the Rights of Man and Citizen.’ 

A group of French jurists sent the follow- 
ing message to the Hungarian Legation in 
Paris, to the Association of Hungarian 
Jurists, and to the Embassy of the USSR in 
Paris: ‘The undersigned jurists ask you to 
transmit their shocked protest against the 
condemnation and execution of Mr Imre 
Nagy and his companions. These were car- 
ried out in conditions which once again 
violate the rights of the defence, the guaran- 
tees of the freedom of the individual, and the 
rules of evidence, thus demonstrating the 
utter contempt of the government for the 
most precious achievements of civilisation.’ 

Léon Lyon-Caen, first honorary president 
of the Court of Cassation; Professors Gérard 
Lyon-Caen, Pinto, Eisenmann, and Byé; 
Thorp, chairman of the Association of 
Jurists; Maitres André Haas, Claude Den- 
nery, Claude Crémieux, Pierre Stibbe, Yves 
Dechezelles, Yves Jouffa, Marthe Jacquier, 
Giséle Halimi; Charles Verny, Francois 
Sarda, André Boissarie.’ 

The Executive Committee of the French 
Socialist Party, meeting on the evening of 
18 June, issued the following communiqué: 
‘The Executive Committee of the Socialist 
Party expresses its profound indignation at 
the assassination of Imre Nagy, Pal Maleter, 
and the other leaders of the Hungarian revo- 
lution. ... 

May all working people, paying mourn- 
ful homage to the memory of the victims, 
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understand that in the world today there re- 
mains but one chance to avoid slavery and 
fascist or bolshevik barbarism: the rallying 
of all free men to democratic socialism.’ 

The Force Ouvriére Trade Union Con- 
federation: ‘denounces with indignation this 
new act of savagery perpetrated by the Soviet 
regime in executing Imre Nagy and his com- 
panions’, and adds: 

‘Once again it has been shown that the 
liberal declarations of the present Russian 
leaders are mere hypocrisy and lies. The 
Bureau Force Ouvriére condemns, more 
strongly than ever, the totalitarianism against 
which the free trade union movement is 
fighting.’ 

The Committee of the National Federation 
of the French Press, meeting in plenary 
session, issued a statement protesting against 
the execution of Imre Nagy. ‘Deeply moved, 
it sends its greetings to the Hungarian jour- 
nalists, victims, like Imre Nagy, of a repres- 
sion directed against the freedom of the 
press.’ 

The Union of the socialist left states that: 
‘these men were arrested in violation of 
diplomatic guarantees and promises given. 
This was one more reason to spare their 
lives, whatever happened; these executions 
further undermine international confidence.’ 

The Federation of National Education: 
‘expresses the sadness and indignation felt 
by all progressive democrats at the trial and 
execution of the Hungarian communist 
leaders.’ 

Several members of the Union Progressiste 
and the Peace Movement: Mme Yves Farge, 
M. Emmanuel d’Astier, the Rev. Bosc, M. 
Pierre Dreyfus-Schmidt, Dr Pierre Ferrand, 
Maitre Marc Jacquier, Messrs Jacques 
Madaule, Jacques Mitterand, Admiral Moul- 
lec, and Dr René Tzanck, sent the following 
telegram to the Prime Minister of Hungary: 
‘Two years after the dramatic events in your 
country we believe that these executions pre- 
vent the restoration of peace and prejudice 
the relaxation of international tension. Even 
in a world ravaged by injustices and errors, 
the hasty execution of a death sentence, after 
order has been restored, will never serve to 
make a policy triumph, even were that policy 
correct.’ 


The Party of the Young Republic: ‘which 
has always condemned political crimes, ex- 
presses its deep indignation at the murder 
of Imre Nagy and his companions, executed 
in contempt of all rights of the individual.’ 

The Bureau of the Christian Trade Union 
Federation: ‘pays homage to these new vic- 
tims of an oppression determined to destroy 
every trace of liberty’. 


Source: French press, 18-30 June 1958 


‘More than a mistake: a crime!’ 


For the first time since the Beria affair, the 
masters of the Kremlin have resorted to 
capital punishment to rid themselves of 
rivals or disobedient servants who no longer 
had any chance to climb back to power or 
to menace their empire. This trial is, in fact, 
the rehabilitation of that dark aspect of 
Stalinism that Mr Khrushchev denounced in 
his secret report. It is at the same time a 
warning to other leaders should they dare 
oppose the will of the powers-that-be in 
Moscow... 

In the hierarchy of problems they give 
absolute priority to the maintenance of the 
‘socialist order’ and are ready to discard the 
relatively amiable expression they had 
assumed since 1953. As to the ‘summit con- 
ference’—if the Russians truly want it— 
they have made a serious mistake by exe- 
cuting Imre Nagy, because the Western 
leaders are not, these days, particularly 
anxious to hold talks with the men who 
have just committed more than a mistake: 
a crime. 


Editorial in Le Monde, 18 June 1958 


‘As in 1949 


Two years after de-Stalinisation, the Russian 
communist leaders have discarded their 
mask. The execution of Imre Nagy and his 
three companions marks the beginning of a 
neo-Stalinist policy. ...In these conditions it 
it not impossible that the masters of the 
Kremlin intended to give warning to Tito, 
as they did in 1949, when they murdered 
Rajk. 


Henri Dusart, Le Populaire, 18 June 1958 
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‘Fully aware of the consequences’ 


It is certain that the masters of the Kremlin 
were neither ignorant of the consequences 
of their deed, nor did they underestimate 
them. It can be assumed that the crime was 
perpetrated in full awareness of what would 
follow. ... 

Moscow could not possibly be ignorant of 
the reaction to be expected in the Western 
capitals. Once again the Soviet leaders have 
deliberately compromised the chances of a 
relaxation of international tension. 


Roger Massip, Le Figaro, 18 June 1958 


A wound re-opened 


Four graves lie across the road leading to 
rapprochement. Imy Nagy executed, Pal 
Maleter and two of their friends also liqui- 
dated, we know not where, we know not 
how, after a trial without witnesses, in legal 
darkness, under cover of Moscow, which is 
the first to announce the deaths. 

The wound that the conscience of the 
world had slowly and guiltily effaced from 
its memory has now reopened. Fresh Hun- 
garian blood reminds us of the red torrents 
of a ruthless repression. 


Combat, 18 June 1958 


A new and horrible crime 


The pseudo-judicial murder of Nagy, Male- 
ter, Gimes and Szilagyi, after twenty months 
of moral and doubtlessly also physical tor- 
ture, is another unspeakable crime to the 
debit of Stalin’s and his accomplices’ 
account. The circumstances in which it was 
committed render this crime particularly 
horrible. It is in reality Stalin’s posthumus 
crime, because it was committed according 
to the tradition he bequeathed to the suc- 
cessors who were his accomplices. 

The four new Hungarian victims of Stalin- 
ism were communists and their murder could 
be considered a private family affair. Yet 
even the most implacable enemies of Soviet 
communism, as people everywhere, felt the 
deepest horror at this cowardly and cruel 
murder. Because what Khrushchev and his 
clique wanted to kill in Nagy and Maleter 
is something decent that awoke in the con- 


science of these communists, something 
worthy and human, something ‘national’. 


Boris Souvarine, Esope, Paris, 1 July 1958 


Title-page of the French Communist Party’s 
weekly France Nouvelle (no. 660, 26 June 
1958): 


Sovereign Justice of the Hungarian People 


Excerpt from the article: 


Events in Hungary could have degenerated 
into a general conflagration, the heavy re- 
sponsibility for which would have rested on 
the agents of imperialism in Hungary who 
have today received their severe but just 
punishment. 


The French Communist Party and the 
Nagy Affair 


The attitude of the French Communist Party 
in the Imre Nagy affair is rather interesting. 
While in October, 1949, L’Humanité ac- 
claimed ‘with profound satisfaction coupled 
with deep gratitude towards the Hungarian 
government’ the death sentences passed in 
the Rajk case, comments today are both less 
numerous and less enthusiastic. M. Fernand 
Grenier who considers that the sentences are 
based ‘on a series of facts established beyond 
doubt’, has to add that ‘other republicans 
have formed a different opinion in this affair, 
but however that may be, it is an internal 
affair of the Hungarian government’. 

This reserved attitude, contrasting so 
sharply with what L’Humanité wrote at the 
time of the Rajk case, and also the attitude 
of the ‘fraternal’ parties, springs from the 
domestic situation in France. The Budapest 
executions were a severe blow to the hopes 
of a Popular Front. 


Thomas Schreiber, Preuves, August 1958 


French writers protest ... 
The civilisation of lies 


So there are to be more cultural exchanges! 
But the dead no longer discuss the reasons 
for which they were killed. That is why Nagy 
and the others are dead, and others con- 
demned to silence by the sinister example of 
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a practice which, it was innocently believed, 
had been abolished by the XXth Congress. 
As if imposture could ever tolerate even the 
least awakening of freedom, of curiosity, of 
questioning, of discussion. This is a time of 
dead souls, for the master of mystification, 
who has divested the word socialism of its 
meaning to use it as a cloak for his im- 
posture, can rule, in the blood-red. brilliance 
of his tyranny, only over men reduced to 
shadows. Let him, at least, rule alone. But do 
not give him, by calling his technique a 
culture and his outrageous lies a civilisation, 
the pleasure of duping those whom he has 
not yet enslaved. 

We have the right to speak like this. Our 
civilisation has many failings and major 
vices, but we denounce them! We are neither 
compelled to flee, nor reduced to silence. It 
is to France’s honour that Frenchmen, from 
the highest ecclesiastics to the most modest 
witness, have condemned what, in Algeria, 
defiles the image of our country, an image 
that we desire to keep pure, that we hope 
will regain its natural purity. Truth does not 
bargain. It strikes wherever it is attacked. 
He who keeps silent on the misdeeds com- 
mitted in the name of truth has no right to 
condemn the misdeeds of others. The same 
severity that allows us to expose the Soviet 
imposture, forbids the Soviet tricksters to 
pass sentences that they have not first passed 
on themselves. This they could not do with- 
out destroying themselves, and thus giving 
a new lease of life to socialism. 


Louis Martin-Chauffier, Le Figaro Lit- 
téraire, 28 June 1958 


‘... the coup de grace to hope...’ 


This political crime, following upon so many 
others, resembles none of them. It did more 
than kill innocent men; it killed the hope 
that was born in all Russia’s satellites when, 
after Stalin’s death, his methods were 
solemnly denounced and condemned. 

The execution of Imre Nagy and his com- 
panions deals this hope the coup de grace, 
not only in Budapest, Prague, Bucharest, 
Sofia, but also in Warsaw and Belgrade; for 
now it is Tito’s turn to be persecuted. 


I am still convinced that the new Russian 
team did really want to eliminate the Stalin- 
ist poison, and that the Soviet Union barely 
managed to recover from the attempt, that 
might have proved fatal to them. The experi- 
ment has been made: only terror can main- 
tain the Soviet bloc. The slightest relaxation 
and it disintegrates. 

I fear that with Imre Nagy the liberty of 
the small peoples of the East was killed 
without hope of resurrection—at least as far 
as one can foresee—because the atomic age 
forbids all intervention. No one can tell 
today whence salvation will come. 


Francois Mauriac, Nobel Prizewinner, Le 
Figaro Littéraire, 28 June 1958 


‘,.. the dreadful novelty of Cain’s crime... 


What is most terrible in the unleashing of 
violence is that by the very despair into 
which it plunges us, it makes us seek comfort 
in the horrors of history. Before these corpses 
of the hanged and the shot, these scaffolds 
and corridors of death, we tell ourselves that 
it has always been like this and, remember- 
ing the story of heroes, of saints and creators, 
we watch the history of torturers, bloody 
madmen and executioners unfold in the 
depths of our mind. But in vain do we try 
to live in this Manichean world. The body 
of one fresh victim suffices to make this 
world intolerable. Not even the deepest pessi- 
mism, nor the most stoical resignation can 
protect us from this horror, from this disgust. 
This is the disgust we experience at the last 
massacre, perpetrated behind closed doors, 
in Budapest. In vain do we tell ourselves 
that this is but one further crime in the long 
tradition of mankind’s heinous crimes; we 
know that this kind of crime will always 
have in our eyes the dreadful novelty of 
Cain’s crime. 


André Chamson, Le Figaro Littéraire, 
28 June 1958 


‘wherever freedom of speech is smothered... 


When Moscow ordered the assassination be- 
hind closed doors of Imre Nagy, it did not 
even consider necessary to camouflage by 
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some pretext its utter disdain for its solemnly 
given word. It is surprising that a regime so 
intent upon convincing the world of its will 
to peace should not realise that such bound- 
less cynicism must at one blow destroy all 
the credit acquired during long months of 
reassuring protestations. 

It is true that for a long time the world 
watched Hitler swearing and forswearing 
himself and openly denouncing in his Mein 
Kampf the derisory value of all veracity, 
without having understood the gravity of the 
challenge. Yet today we have at last come 
to realise that the two meanings of the word 
‘word’—an expression of thought and a 
moral engagement—are indivisibly united, 
that an obscure logic leads from one to the 
other. In every country where the opposition 
is muzzled by censorship, and where freedom 
of speech is no longer respected, respect for 
the given word will soon shrink and be re- 
duced to what it pleases the reigning Power 
to allow to survive. The bereavement of a 
Hungary condemned to silence offers a new 
and tragic demonstration that even the blind 
cannot ignore. 

It is not enough to realise this; we must 
repeat with growing conviction, with uncom- 
promising conviction that wherever freedom 
of speech is smothered, thought will stifle 
for lack of air, and some moral change will 
take place. 


Jean Schlumberger, Le Figaro Littéraire, 
28 June 1958 


The hanging in Budapest of an ‘opponent’, 
a hanging carried out in secrecy, in the soli- 
tude and mystery of a prison, belongs indeed 
to our time—and adds to its horror. 

I was certainly not alone in feeling hope 
after the condemnation of Stalin. The exile 
of the outcasts of the Soviet system to distant 
sinecures was compulsory retirement rather 
than purge. That is why this sudden re- 
appearance of Stalinism is so shocking. Sud- 
denly and brutally all the little witticisms, 
the little glasses of vodka raised in good 
humour, the cordial familiarities are rubbed 
out: here again is a man hanging at the end 
of a rope in the depths of a cellar. 

What is the weakness this mistake betrays? 


What rivalry of clans does it indicate? What 
new danger threatens mankind? Is this the 
last crime in a long succession of crimes? Or 
the first in a new series? Alas, the series of 
crimes follow upon each other like the waves. 


Armand Salacrou, Le Figaro Littéraire, 
28 June 1958 


In a telegram to Mr Kadar, Tristan Tzara 
‘protests with indignation against the recent 
assassinations and mockery of justice’. He 
adds: ‘After the Rajk trial you have again 
added a black page to the history of 
socialism.’ 


The assassins of Budapest 


Assassins of Budapest, you have just mur- 
dered Imre Nagy. This murder has been the 
only news talked about in France lately. 

Assassins of Budapest, do not believe that 
your case is hierarchically more interesting, 
I was about to say clinically more aristo- 
cratic, than that of any other assassin. No. 
Let it be said that your case has ceased to be 
different. There are no longer two ways of 
being murdered—by you or by the others— 
there is, henceforth, only one mode. It is 
murder, pure and simple... . 

How pitiable you are. Yes, pitiable! You 
have already lost your heart the way one 
loses a leg. And at one time your heart was 
your greatest pride. Now your trouble is how 
to dispose of that dead heart. It is strange 
how obvious these things are. You limp. 
When you should run—you limp! 

You have tried to make men strangers to 
themselves, and you delighted in their pain. 
You tried to make men reveal hitherto un- 
known activities of their memory. To make 
Jews reveal themselves Jews to a hitherto 
unknown degree. To make men try to cor- 
rupt their intelligence, rid themselves of their 
imagination. 

Alas, yes, I mean alas, it is you who find 
yourselves with your intelligence corrupted, 
your imagination dead. You hate as others 
love. And here you are, with even your capa- 
city to hate exhausted. And now, even with 
the outlook of death, you make mistakes. 
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With death ahead the murder of Imre Nagy 
was a mistake, ... 


Marguerite Duras, Le 14 Juillet 


Paris, 19 June 1958 


The Union of Writers for Truth, a group of 
46 members under the chairmanship of Louis 
Martin-Chauffier, has issued the following 
statement: 

‘Having learnt of the judicial murder of 
which Imre Nagy and three of his com- 
panions were victims, the Union of Writers 
for Truth proclaims that such an act dis- 
honours those who, in spite of their given 
word, imposed it from outside, and those 
who executed it, and that whoever dares 
approve of this murder where freedom of 
speech prevails—for instance in France— 
shares in this infamy. 

Of the four accused who have thus ended 
on the scaffold at the order of the Soviet 
authorities, one was a brilliant political 
writer: Miklos Gimes. 

The Union of Writers for Truth recalls on 
this occasion that Tibor Dery, the greatest 
living Hungarian writer, was recently sen- 
tenced to a term in prison which, considering 
his age and state of health, is equivalent to 
a life sentence. The Union again invites all 
French and foreign writers’ associations to 
join in its protests and to adhere to the Tibor 
Dery Committee now being formed in Paris.’ 


Le Figaro Littéraire, 28 June 1958 


The Revue des Temps Modernes, edited 
by Jean-Paul Sartre and Marcel Péju, joins 
‘without reserve’ in the protests against ‘this 
dreadful murder’. 

Messrs Georges Duhamel, René Courtin, 
Marc Blancpain, Rémy Roure, and Henry 
Frenay, members of the jury of the Liberty 
Prize, ‘express their abhorrence of this 
ignoble murder of revenge on Imre Nagy, 
Pal Maleter, and their companions, prepared 
by a trap and perpetrated at night. They 
urge the free nations to measure, by this 
crime, the trust that should be put in Soviet 
promises.’ 


The Hungarian revisionists transgressed their 
‘class limits’ 


If there is a man who deserves the title ‘re- 
visionist? that man is, without doubt, 
Khrushchev, Stalin’s successor and Imre 
Nagy’s executioner. The factors which led 
him to reformism are well known: the 
terrible economic difficulties of the Soviet 
Union in 1953, a certain realism of tempera- 
ment, and finally the memory of the personal 
indignities to which he had been subjected. 
Everyone remembers those sentences in his 
‘secret’? report in which he tells how, when 
he was neither young nor slim, he had to 
dance, squatting on his heels, before Stalin. 
But these factors are beside the point. What 
is important is that without Khrushchev’s 
‘revisionism’ there would have been no 
Polish October, no Hungarian October. The 
new first secretary of the Party did, indeed, 
‘revise’ certain, until then inviolable, Stalinist 
dogma, for instance the theory according to 
which the class struggle grows more acute 
during the building of socialism, the theory 
according to which the rule of the bour- 
geoisie can be overthrown only by armed 
revolution (he subsequently admitted also 
the parliamentary way, until then considered 
impossible), and finally the theory accord- 
ing to which the social-democrats are by 
definition traitors to the working class; 
Khrushchev, on the contrary, stressed the 
necessity of co-operation with the socialists 
and the trade unions under their influence. 
There is no need to mention the internal 
reforms introduced in the USSR. A’ mere 
fragment of any of these theories would have 
been enough to have him shot under Stalin. 

However, largely as a result of events in 
Poland and Hungary, Khrushchev has come 
to understand what Togliatti also grasped, 
namely, that the system itself is wrong and 
that the fresh air coming through the win- 
dow he himself opened may blow strongly 
enough to sweep him out. The conclusion, 
whether openly formulated or not, is plain: 
since the evil comes from the regime one 
must, to maintain that regime, revert even to 
its mistakes. 

The historical merit of the Hungarian 
‘revisionists’, notwithstanding their defeat, 
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the merit which led them further than 
Khrushchev, is to have—to use the Marxist 
formula—‘transgressed their class limits’ by 
making themselves the representatives of the 
interests not only of a dissenting group but 
of an entire nation. To give the workers 
more bread and a life more worthy of human 
beings, to give their people more freedom, 
they risked the loss of their personal advan- 
tages and positions of power. Certain among 
them even went beyond ‘revisionism’ in their 
search for a more humane socialism, 

Their experiment failed mainly because 
the conservative part of the ruling stratum 
was stronger, more powerful than they. But 
the first great battle lost cannot be taken as 
an indication of the final outcome of the 
struggle, all the less so if we take into con- 
sideration not only the national factors but 
also the developments in international poli- 
tics. What is particularly striking is that the 
crisis and the schism in the ruling stratum 
occurred in an extraordinarily brief period, 
in the space of a few years only, at any rate 
much more rapidly than the crisis of any 
ruling stratum previously. Today, ‘revision- 
ism’ rests on a solid ideological basis—partly 
as a result of actions of a Khrushchev, a 
Mao Tse-tung, and a Togliatti. It disposes 
of a certain political and military force in 
Tito’s Yugoslavia and, to a certain degree, 
in Gomulka’s Poland, and now, by the execu- 
tion of Imre Nagy, Nikita Sergeyevich has 
given it its martyrs. 


Les Temps Modernes, July 1958 


Great Britain 
Foreign Office statement 


The Foreign Office, in an anti-Soviet state- 
ment of unusual vigour, condemned the 
Hungarian executions today by saying for- 
mer Premier Imre Nagy and those executed 
with him ‘deserve the respect of all mankind’. 

Referring to Gen. Pal Maleter, who 
directed the defence of Budapest against the 
invasion of Soviet tanks in the 1956 uprising, 
the spokesman said: “Gen. Maleter was the 
soldier who fought bravely for the same 
ends. They were defeated by foreign inter- 
vention.’ 


The British spokesman added: 

‘Mr Nagy was arrested despite the fact 
that he had been given a safe conduct by the 
Kadar regime imposed on Hungary by the 
Soviet Army. Gen. Maleter was arrested 
whilst negotiating at the invitation of the 
Soviet military command for the evacuation 
of Soviet forces from Hungary. Both have 
been tried and executed in secret without 
having been given any chance to state their 
case, either to their own countrymen or to 
the rest of the world. 

‘They and those who fought with them 
deserve the respect of all mankind.’ 

In a prepared and freely volunteered state- 
ment, a Foreign Office spokesman told re- 
porters that Mr Nagy ‘was the legally 
appointed head of the government which 
tried to make Hungary free and indepen- 
dent’. 


New York Herald Tribune, European 
Edition, 18 June 1958 


Selwyn Lloyd: 
‘A tragic example’ 


Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd, stressing 
the necessity of the West’s dealing cautiously 
with the Soviet Union, yesterday cited the 
Hungarian executions as ‘a tragic example’ 
of taking the Russians’ untested word for 
anything. 

‘T have never said that it is impossible to 
do business with the Soviet Union,’ he said 
in a speech in his constituency county of 
Cheshire. ‘I have said that we must be care- 
ful over the agreements we make.’ 

Touching on the death sentences carried 
out on former Hungarian Premier Imre Nagy 
and his associates, the Foreign Secretary said 
that ‘these clear breaches of faith’ showed 
the error of making agreements with the 
Russians ‘which cannot be tested and 
proved’. 

Associated Press, 22 June 1958 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 


The Archbishop of Canterbury said in an 
Independent Television interview last night 
that the Hungarian executions were ‘terrible’. 
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Asked by Mr William Clark, the inter- 
viewer, for his opinion on the Hungarian 
executions, Dr Fisher replied that it was the 
duty of the secular authority in a civilised 
State to defend righteousness and justice. 
The State must do that always with the sup- 
port of the Church. 

‘All one can say of the Hungarian business 
is that it is terrible. It means that the govern- 
ments have got to take another thought 
about how to meet it, but the Church says 
still that reconciliation and repentance is the 
only way out.’ Dr Fisher added: ‘They have 
got to repent a great deal before the way 
opens.’ 

The Times, 30 June 1958 


Trades Union Congress: 
‘Perfidy, tyranny, and murder’ 


A protest at the execution of Mr Nagy and 
other Hungarian leaders was issued by the 
Trades Union Congress General Council 
after their monthly meeting yesterday. 

*On behalf of British trade unionists,’ it 
was announced, ‘the TUC General Council 
denounce the ruthless and uncivilised treat- 
ment of Imre Nagy, former Prime Minister 
of Hungary, and other leaders of the 1956 
Hungarian uprising. 

‘In common with free men and women 
throughout the world, they are shocked by 
the treachery of the arrests, the mockery of 
secret trial, and the savage executions. Men 
and women of good will who crave for peace 
are discouraged by the fact that this rever- 
sion to the worst excesses of Stalinist tyranny 
should have taken place after the leaders of 
the Soviet Union have sought to give the 
impression that they favoured some ‘liberali- 
sation’ of the Soviet-controlled regimes. 

‘Perfidy, tyranny, and murder cannot be 
condoned.’ 

The Times, 26 June 1958 


‘A needless folly’ 


Mr Arthur Horner, miners’ trade union 
leader and a prominent British communist, 
said during the week-end ‘the execution of 
Imre Nagy and his colleagues was needless 
folly. 


‘I don’t know whether the Russian or the 
Hungarian government was responsible. It 
does not make much difference. 

‘They could have kept those men in prison 
if they wanted to. But to kill them was point- 
less because that did not kill what they stood 
for.’ 

Daily Telegraph, 24 June 1958 


Statements in the House of Lords 
‘Shameful act’ 


The Lord Chancellor took his seat on the 
Woolsack at half past two o’clock. 

Lord Birdwood asked the government if 
they would convey to the Soviet government 
the deep horror and disgust of public opinion 
in Britain at the execution of Imre Nagy 
and his companions after a secret trial; and 
whether they would further draw the atten- 
tion of the Soviet government to the effect 
of their action on the prospects of success of 
any summit conference which might be held. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, Lord-in- 
Waiting—Her Majesty’s government con- 
sider that the manner in which Mr Nagy and 
General Maleter were kidnapped, held in 
custody, tried in secret, and executed, is re- 
pugnant to every principle of justice as 
practised in this country. (Cheers) 

Both the Soviet government and the Hun- 
garian government have consistently refused 
to receive representations about the Hun- 
garian rising and all events associated with 
it, even when they have been backed by the 
authority of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. I have no doubt that any 
representations Her Majesty’s government 
might make now would equally be rejected 
on the ground that the decision to try Mr 
Nagy, General Maleter, and their associates 
was a matter within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the Hungarian government. 

Her Majesty’s government welcome the 
opportunity afforded by the question put 
down by Lord Birdwood to place on public 
record the horror and indignation which this 
latest shameful act has aroused in this House 
and throughout the country. (Cheers) This 
barbaric behaviour must have seriously 
diminished the confidence of the West in 
the sincerity of Soviet intentions, either in 
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relation to the preparations for a summit 
conference or to the settlement of inter- 
national problems by other means. (Cheers) 

Lord Birdwood.—Would the government 
consider recalling, perhaps in consultation 
with other Powers, their representatives in 
Budapest for consultations? Would they 
continue to bring home to the Soviet govern- 
ment that until and unless they are prepared 
to accept our representations on these 
matters of morality there can be no real 
peace between us and that issues such as 
disarmament are seriously prejudiced? If we 
go on repeating this day after day and year 
after year perhaps one day it will get home 
into their thick skulls that it is this issue 
which divides the world and not issues like 
the hydrogen bomb and related issues. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said H.M. 
Ambassador was returning home today on 
his normal annual leave, arranged months 
ago, and Lord Birdwood could take it for 
certain that he would be consulted closely on 
this matter. The United Nations sub-com- 
mittee on Hungary was still in being and he 
had had reports, though they were still un- 
confirmed, that they had already met in New 
York. The government would co-operate, 
and give the special committee any assist- 
ance they could in considering this horrible 
crime. 

Viscount Alexander of Hillsborough said 
the matter was a cruel and shameful per- 
version of the proper way to deal with 
justice in any country. While he sympathised 
with Lord Birdwood’s indignation, would it 
not be unwise to make any of the gestures 
he proposed at a time when people con- 
cerned in promoting the summit conference 
were still hoping the conference will be held 
and that such things would happen there as 
would lead much more likely to a change of 
heart and practice, than the kind of action 
suggested by Lord Birdwood? 

Lord Conesford.—Would not the holding 
of a summit conference be quite shameful if 
the liberation of Eastern Europe is to be 
excluded from the agenda? 

The Earl of Bessborough—Can we be 
assured that despite this horrific and out- 
rageous act there will be no diminution in 
the exchanges between Britain and the Soviet 


Union, since I believe that it is only by such 
exchanges that Soviet citizens can be brought 
to recognise the moral values which we all 
hold so dear in the West. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne.—I think the 
House from all sides has made its feelings 
sufficiently clear, and the government will 
take them thoroughly into account. 


The Times, 20 June 1958 


‘Brutal cynicism’ 


Tricked and trapped, imprisoned and finally 
done to death. There is a brutal cynicism 
about the murder of Imre Nagy, Pal Maleter, 
Miklos Gimes, and Jozsef Szilagyi which 
must poison the whole international atmo- 
sphere ... 

But the fate of Nagy and the other 
prisoners was never a domestic Hungarian 
question. The sanction to have them killed 
must have been given in Moscow, and should 
be read as final evidence of the strength of 
the drive against ‘revisionism’, and against 
all its sympathisers, past and present... . 
What better warning than the execution of 
Nagy could there be to the ‘anti-party’ group 
in Russia? But the timing of the announce- 
ment makes unmistakable the main target— 
President Tito. East European people are 
warned, in a fearful manner, not to let them- 
selves be led astray by this heresy. 


The Times, 18 June 1958 


‘Like Beria’ 


Mr Khrushchev must be in a grimly tight 
corner to have made himself four more 
ghosts. The execution of Imre Nagy, General 
Maleter, and two other Hungarian com- 
munists points irresistibly to a grave crisis 
in the Soviet leadership. Nothing like it has 
happened since the months that followed 
Stalin’s death. . . . The Hungarian leaders 
have been executed, not in the heat of repres- 
sion two years ago, nor again after a show 
trial, but, like Beria secretly, in hugger- 
mugger, without so much as a word of the 
indictment being breathed until the sentence 
had been carried out. With this act the com- 
munist leadership not only throws over any 
hope of presenting itself to the uncommitted 
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as a sensible, cool, reformed body of men 
who have grown out of Stalin’s barbarism: 
it throws over any hope among communists 
outside Russia that they might be allowed 
some free play to meet local needs in their 
own way. This is a heavy price to pay for 
the execution of four men at a time when 
Soviet policy tries to present a smiling face 
abroad; the decision to pay it can have come 
only from men who saw their power gravely 
threatened and who sacrificed all else to 
keep their grip over the Party. What comes 
next is still in darkness: but it would be sur- 
prising if before long more ghosts did not 
appear at the Kremlin’s table. 


Manchester Guardian, 18 June 1958 


Threat to Tito, to Nasser, and to Nehru 


Khrushchev, unable to lay his hands on Tito, 
has killed Imre Nagy. In doing so, he has 
shown that the communist world is still sub- 
jugated by the system of terror and bad faith 
which optimists hoped had perished with 
Stalin, Nagy was arrested while in possession 
of a safe conduct. His treason consisted in 
putting his own country’s interests first: it is 
a crime for which the lives of all outside the 
Soviet empire, from heads of government 
like Tito, Nasser, and Nehru down to the 
rank-and-file citizen, stand forfeit. 

We can be sure that in the interests of 
Soviet triumph Khrushchev would foreclose 
on them if he could. The face of the Soviet 
regime shows most clearly in episodes like 
this: it is that of a deceiver and killer. World 
peace requires that we negotiate with it. But 
once more it is shown how right it is to use 
a very long spoon.... 


The Spectator, London, 20 June 1958 


The mark of shame 


For nineteen long months, perhaps by tor- 
ture, certainly by intensive pressure and 
threats, the captives were urged to sign faked 
‘confessions’ and to play their parts in the 
spectacular show trial which the masters of 
Hungary badly needed. Had they given in, 
nothing would really have been proved. 
After all, Rajk testified in open court to what 


official communism later admitted to be a 
string of lies. 

But they did not give in. By their silence, 
they bore witness to the truth. The case is 
closed; for the accusers did not dare to sub- 
mit their absurd slanders to an open trial of 
men determined to speak up. They have 
preferred to bear the mark of shame, 
cowardice, and impotence in the eyes of the 
world—and, not least, of the Hungarian 
people. 

Tribune, 20 June 1958 


Khrushchev slaps Tito’s face 


The news of the execution of Mr Nagy, 
General Maleter, and two other Hungarian 
leaders of the 1956 revolution, and of the 
sentences inflicted on Mr Tildy and others, 
must produce in Britain a unanimous 
revulsion of deep disgust. It is difficult to 
recall an incident in modern times in which 
so many of the most despicable human 
motives have found simultaneous expression. 
We have in any case long come to under- 
stand that to put a political opponent to 
death, merely because he is that, is an act 
of barbarism which no civilised regime com- 
mits. This particular execution is, indeed, 
only one of many which have been perpe- 
trated in recent years, in Russian satellites. 
Nagy and Maleter had both long served their 
communist masters—but this made their 
redemption of themselves in the revolution 
of 1956 even more striking, and in those days 
both earned unstinted admiration—Maleter 
by his heroic military exploits, Nagy by his 
pathetic last-minute struggle to regain Hun- 
gary for freedom. 

Nor is this even one of the ordinary acts 
of judicial murder with which we have be- 
come sadly familiar. In each case it is the 
sequel to a particularly gross breach of faith. 
Nagy. who had taken refuge in the Yugoslav 
legation in Budapest, was induced to leave 
his refuge under a solemn promise pledging 
his safety. Then, within a few minutes he 
was abducted in cynical defiance of the 
pledge. General Maleter was seized when he 
went, on the invitation of the Soviet com- 
mand, to negotiate for the withdrawal of 
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the invading troops from Budapest. For 
these two acts of perfidy it is hard indeed to 
recall a parallel, and it is easy to understand 
the feelings of those who ask now whether 
there is any sense in entering on agreements 
with men to whom their word means so 
little... . 

It has been easy to guess that the long 
delay in taking vengeance on Nagy was due 
to Mr Khrushchev’s wish to reach an accom- 
modation with the Yugaslavs. Now that the 
quarrel between Russia and Yugoslavia has 
flared up again, these men are butchered in 
the same fit of spite which prompted the 
denunciation of the Soviet credits. Mr 
Khrushchev is slapping Tito’s face. 

Perhaps Mr Gomulka’s too, for the 
announcement is obviously framed to rub 
in the heinous character of all ‘revisionism’ 
and to warn those who are tempted to re- 
pudiate Russia’s unconditional leadership of 
the danger of their ways. 

It does not appear that the so-called Hun- 
garian government needed the warning, for 
when Mr Khrushchev visited Hungary last 
April, he appears to have satisfied himself 
amply on their complete servility. The orders 
which they have now received, and carried 
out, must however, have made them uncom- 
fortable, not out of shame, but out of fear. 
They cannot but be aware that the men 
whom they have now murdered were the 
true leaders of Hungary, which will now de- 
test their butchers more than ever; they must 
be sitting uneasily, for a martyr’s crown 
rarely brings blessing to the men who be- 
stowed it. 

C. A. Macartney, Fellow of All Souls, 

Oxford; Foreign Member of the Hun- 

garian Academy of Sciences; Author of 

many works on Hungarian affairs, 


Why they had to die 


Nagy, they say, was a ‘counter-revolution- 
ary’. In common speech a counter-revolu- 
tion is a violent action that overthrows a 
revolutionary government and restores the 
regime that existed before the revolution. In 
this sense a counter-revolution certainly took 
place in Hungary in 1956—not on 23 Octo- 


ber but on 4 November, when Soviet tanks 
crushed the revolution and installed a 
regime which differed from that of 1947-56 
only in the rather minor detail that Messrs 
Kadar, Marosan & Co. are intellectually and 
morally much inferior to Messrs Rakosi and 
Gero. But in communist double-talk 
‘counter-revolution’ has a different meaning. 
The highest form of revolution, the culmina- 
tion—according to Soviet historians—of the 
whole previous history of mankind, is the 
Great October Socialist Revolution of 1917, 
the only valid model, applicable, in the 
course of time and with minor local varia- 
tions, to every nation on earth. A revolution 
of this type was carried out, by the ‘salami 
tactics’ of Rakosi and the efforts of the Soviet 
occupation forces, in Hungary between 1945 
and 1947. Any move away from the regime 
thereby created must therefore be counter- 
revolutionary, and any one responsible for 
such a move must be a ‘fascist’, a ‘reaction- 
ary’, a ‘traitor’, a ‘criminal’, and so forth. 
Nagy and his colleagues were also guilty 
of another no less impious crime: they led 
military action against Soviet troops. In 
Soviet doctrine there are two kinds of wars 
—just wars and unjust wars. The distinction 
is very simple: a just war is one waged by 
the Soviet Union or by any government 
approved by the Soviet Union. The usual 
formula defines a just war as a struggle for 
the working class or for ‘national liberation’. 
The interests of the working class of the 
whole world are of course embodied in the 
Soviet Communist Party, and it is the Soviet 
Communist Party that decides what is 
‘national liberation’. Movements for the in- 
dependence of Georgia or Uzbekistan, for 
example, could not qualify. To conduct war 
against the Soviet Union is therefore ipso 
facto a crime against humanity. All persons 
responsible for starting or conducting a war 
against the Soviet Union, who have hitherto 
fallen into Soviet hands, have paid with their 
lives. Laszlo Bardossy and Ion Antonescu 
were not criminals by standards of ‘bour- 
geois morality’, but Moscow insisted that 
they should be executed. Several Rumanian 
and Hungarian generals, guilty only of con- 
ducting military operations against the 
Soviet army, met a like fate. It was but 
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logical to apply the same principles to Nagy 
and Maleter. 


Hugh Seton-Watson, Encounter (London), 
August 1958 


Assets squandered 


At a time unknown, in a place unknown, 
Imre Nagy and three of his closest colleagues 
have been murdered. This is the horrible last 
act of the Hungarian tragedy. But it is more 
than that. Once more the black shadow of 
the gallows falls across the communist 
world. Five years after Stalin died, two years 
after Khrushchev himself denounced the 
purges in sickening detail, the hangman has 
again been called in to remove men who, 
alive, were a challenge to orthodoxy. 

That is the peculiar quality of this crime. 
It is not that four more men have been dis- 
patched in the same manner as Bukharin, 
Kamenev, Zinoviev, Rajk, Slansky, and 
thousands more who disagreed with Stalin. 
Seven years ago, the killing of Nagy would 
have been a routine matter for the secret 
police. It is that the same terrible process 
has been started afresh by men who know 
how much damage was done by Stalin’s 
terror. ... 

There may be inner contradictions in the 
communist camp which have compelled the 
men in the Kremlin to throw away all that 
they gained in the years of the ‘thaw’. But 
whatever the reason, it does not diminish its 
consequences. Khrushchev’s great asset was 
his apparently genuine desire to steer the 
communist world away from Stalin’s crazy 
course; that fund of confidence has been 
finally squandered. For the treachery, and 
the political stupidity, of these killings is 
exactly comparable to Stalin’s treatment of 
the Polish leaders who believed his promise 
of a safe-conduct, to the trapping of Clemen- 
tis, to the snaring of one prominent com- 
munist leader after another over a period of 
20 years. From now on, every non-commun- 
ist will do business with the Russians, and 
with other communists, only when perfor- 
mance rests on more than promises or tem- 
porary expedients. 


New Statesman, London, 21 June 1958 


After Nagy, Kadar? 


Imre Nagy is, and probably will remain, 
unique among communist leaders of recent 
times in that he has gone to his death re- 
spected and mourned throughout the non- 
communist world. He considered himself a 
sincere follower of Marx and Lenin; but he 
was a moderate, he was humane, and he was 
first and foremost a patriotic Hungarian. The 
three associates executed with him include 
General Pal Maleter, who organised the 
resistance to the Russian Army in October 
1956; Geza Losonezy, whose name has 
always been closely linked with that of Mr 
Nagy, is stated to have ‘died of illness’ in 
prison. 

The manner in which Mr Nagy came to 
his end is, even by communist standards, 
particularly cynical and sordid... . 

Mr Kadar and his colleagues have been 
responsible for plenty of secret trials and 
executions since they came to power. But 
they can hardly feel comfortable about Mr 
Nagy’s fate. A potential rallying-point for 
popular discontent has, it is true, been re- 
moved; but they must know that nothing is 
more likely to cement the implacable 
hostility of the Hungarian people to the pre- 
sent regime than the secret murder of the 
man who, although at the time of the revolu- 
tion tragically misunderstood by many Hun- 
garians, is now recognised as a patriot. 
Moreover, Mr Kadar was a member of Mr 
Nagy’s government in the crucial month of 
October 1956. What is to prevent the charges 
on which Mr Nagy was sentenced to death 
from being levelled against him, too, when 
Moscow chooses? 


The Economist, London, 21 June 1958 


‘Cold-blooded act of policy’ 


When Nagy and Maleter were treacherously 
kidnapped in November 1956, it could be 
argued that this action, which resembled so 
closely Marshal Zhukov’s kidnapping of the 
Polish National Committee in 1945, was a 
panic action carried out in the heat of battle. 
But their subsequent murder was not a 
panic action: it was a deliberate and cold- 
blooded act of policy. 
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The first question to spring to many minds 
is whether Khrushchev and his remarkable 
friends had really foreseen the effect of these 
killings on the West, or whether they thought 
that we should not really care.... 

Yet in the light of so much that Khrush- 
chev has said and done I think we had to 
assume that he did foresee our reaction and 
did not care—or rather, that he thought the 
positive effects of this announcement within 
the Soviet bloc were more important than the 
negative effects outside it... . 

There is a great deal of rumour about 
clashes between personalities inside the 
Party presidium. And it certainly seems to 
have been true that until fairly recently 
Mr Khrushchev personally resisted pressure 
from the Chinese and the more inflexible 
comrades in Moscow. 

But the deed has now been done. The line 
is switched. As long as Mr Khrushchev re- 
mains, the least that can be said is that he 
remains because he has made the new line 
his own line. His past policy is in ruins— 
whether, as I believe, it was a genuine 
attempt to produce a healthier atmosphere 
inside the Soviet empire, or whether, as 
others believe, Khrushchev’s whole act has 
been an essay in calculated deception. 


Edward Crankshaw in The Observer, 
22 June 1958 


Nagy may not have died in vain 


Letter to the Editor of The Times 
28 June 1958 


Sir, Disgust at the execution of Imre Nagy 
may be tempered by the thought that his 
sacrifice will have valuable results. Govern- 
ments, even in totalitarian states, depend in 
part for their international power and even 
perhaps for their national existence, on their 
standing in the eyes of the world. The word 
‘sanction’ has been used for nearly 40 years 
to mean restraint or compulsion by physical 
force; but a new, imexpensive, safe, and 
possibly conclusive sanction can now be 
added to the armoury of the international 
community, the sanction of world public 
opinion. 

The intervention of the Soviet Union in 


Hungary, which ended Nagy’s government, 
lost the aggressor the support of countless 
sympathisers throughout the world; Britain 
and France’s Suez adventure weakened the 
authority of these two Powers in inter- 
national councils; and this latest outrage in 
Hungary has caused disaffection even among 
the most dependent and dependable servants 
of the Kremlin. 

Governments value the regard in which 
they are held abroad, not only out of 
patriotism, but because a high repute adds to 
their power, and a wide condemnation and 
contempt weaken it, and may in the long 
run destroy them. If this lesson is learnt, 
Nagy may not have died in vain. 


Yours &c., 
Leonard F. Behrens 


Netherby, 119 Barlow Moor Road, 
Didsbury, Manchester 20 


Indignant, we all are; but we are, let us hope, 
capable of examining the political problem 
before us with a cold, wary eye. The fact 
that Nagy and Maleter have been executed 
in violation of all human and legal decencies 
provokes indignation on the plane of our 
emotions; but also, and quite independently 
and without heat, it forces us to conclude 
that the value of the word and signature of 
Moscow on a would-be agreement is nil. And 
it is this intellectual conclusion and not our 
emotional repulsion which should govern 
our policy. 


Salvador de Madariaga, Time and Tide, 
London, 19 July 1958 


India 


An affront to man’s dignity 


The execution of Imre Nagy, Pal Maleter, 
and two other prominent Hungarians after 
a secret unannounced trial is a calculated 
affront to freedom and to man’s dignity. 
Soviet Russia is continuing to display a 
callous contempt of the basic rights of free- 
dom and in this murder of the Hungarian 
patriots has flung a challenge to all who love 
liberty and freedom of the human spirit. 
The Praja Socialist Party appeals to all 
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individuals and parties and to the govern- 
ment of India to raise their voice of protest 
against this inhumanity and to demand the 
immediate release of all political prisoners 
in Hungary. Silence over the travail of Hun- 
gary will not only be default but also conniv- 
ance at the crime of enslaving the Hungarian 
people. 


Krishna Menon (Joint Secretary, Praja 
Socialist Party), New Delhi, 20 June 

The Sunday Statesman, New Delhi, 22 
June 1958 


Letter to the Editor 


Sir, I would like to point out in connection 
with the letters published in The Sunday 
Statesman of 22 June that the trial and exe- 
cution of Imre Nagy and his associates has 
been the internal affair of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic. Therefore we do not take 
into consideration ‘appeals’ and I think it is 
useful to remind that Hungary takes care not 
to interfere in the internal affairs of any other 
country. 

On our behalf I cannot consider such kind 
of appeals than an attempt to disturb the 
friendly relations of two countries and to 
increase international tension.—Yours, etc., 
Zsigmond Kazmer (Attaché, Hungarian 
Legation), New Delhi, 23 June 


The Statesman, 26 June 1958 


Salute to Nagy and Maleter 


The Indian Committee for Solidarity with 
Hungary salutes and pays its humble tribute 
to Imre Nagy, Pal Maleter, and their two 
colleagues who, despite a year and three- 
quarters of ceaseless torture, refused to con- 
fess to crimes they did not commit and for 
their heroism paid the supreme penalty. 
Their execution is an act of cold-blooded 
murder which cynically violates the con- 
science of mankind by reason of the un- 
scrupulous breach of solemn pledges given 
for the personal safety of these men.... 
Every man who, when murder is done, 
keeps silent and does not denounce the act 
is a passive accomplice in the crime. 
Freedom is indivisible. The bell does not 


toll for Nagy and Maleter alone; it tolls for 
each one of us who does not resist the ad- 
vance of communism in our own country. 

(Issued by the Indian Committee for Soli- 
darity with Hungary) 


Times of India, 28 June 1958 


Indian Socialist Party demonstrates 
in Calcutta... 


For recording its protest against the execu- 
tion of Imre Nagy, Pal Maleter, and some 
other leaders of Hungary, the Praja Socialist 
Party staged a demonstration in front of the 
Soviet Consulate in Theatre Road, Calcutta, 
on Wednesday evening. 

Shouting slogans like ‘Down with Soviet 
imperialism’, ‘Soviet army, quit Hungary’, 
and ‘Long live Imre Nagy’, the demonstra- 
tors came in procession and pasted a copy 
of the resolution, which had been passed at 
a meeting held earlier in College Square, on 
the gates of the Consulate. 

During the demonstration the Consulate 
was guarded by a police force, its gates were 
locked and all the lights inside the building 
put out. 

The resolution read: ‘This meeting of the 
citizens of Calcutta expresses its deepest 
sorrow and indignation over the murder of 
Imre Nagy, Pal Maleter, and other Jeaders 
of the Hungarian people’s uprising for 
national freedom against Russian domina- 
tion. By their courage in leading a small 
nation against the mightiest military power 
of Europe these martyrs have written a new 
chapter in the history of mankind’s struggle 
for freedom and liberty and have exposed 
the hollow mockery of the pretensions of the 
communists as being the champions of 
human freedom.’ 


Hindustan Standard, 26 June 1958 


...and in Bombay 


Braving a heavy downpour, 200 men and 
women, led by Mohinuddin Harris and 
Madhu Dandavate, leaders of the Praja 
Socialist Party, demonstrated on Thursday 
before the Soviet Consulate in Bombay to 
protest against the execution of Nagy and 


; 


- we 
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his friends. It was the third demonstration 
in the fortnight since the executions were 
announced. 


Agence France-Presse, 11 July 1958 


‘Desperate measures’ 


The cold-blooded murder of Mr Imre Nagy, 
General Maleter, and their two associates has 
sent a wave of disgust and revulsion through- 
out the West. I have no doubt that the 
reaction has been the same in the East and 
Africa. 

The situation in the Russian empire must 
be desperate indeed to require recourse to 
such desperate measures. The Russians 
have deliberately taken the risk of stirring 
the conscience of mankind against them. 
There must be something much more pre- 
cious at stake; I think it is the very future 
of the Russian empire. 


Press statement by Mr Jayaprakash 
Narayan, founder and former Secretary of 
the Indian Socialist Party and an Honor- 
ary Chairman of the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom 


‘A barbarous and cruel action’ 


At a public meeting at Mahabodhi Society 
Hall on Friday the ‘brutal execution’ of Imre 
Nagy and other Hungarian leaders was con- 
demned. 

The meeting was organised by the Youth 
Council and Youth Federation to support 
the Hungarian people in their fight for in- 
dependence from the chains of the Kremlin. 
‘This cruel and barbarous action,’ it was 
pointed out in a resolution adopted at the 
meeting, ‘recalled the fact that Budapest is 
enchained by Soviet Russia.’ 

Speaking at the meeting, Sri Soumendra 
Nath Tagore said the brutal execution of 
Imre Nagy and other Hungarian leaders re- 
flected the revival of Stalinism. The sledge- 
hammer leader of Soviet Russia, Nikita 
Khrushchev, he said, was a carbon-copy of 
Stalin. 


Sri Tarasankar Bannerjee, noted Bengali 
novelist, who recently returned from Moscow 
after attending the preliminary meeting of 


the writers in connection with the forthcom- 
ing Afro-Asia Writers Conference at Tash- 
kent, has issued the following statement 
condemning the execution of Imre Nagy and 
other leaders of the Hungarian uprising: 

‘To all men not in active politics the 
execution of the former Hungarian Premier 
Imre Nagy and his colleagues is a grim 
tragedy. The secret nature of the trial and 
the suddenness of the execution clearly indi- 
cate political victimisation and in the result 
such actions serve only to poison the milk 
of human kindness and befoul the atmos- 
phere of international peace. Will intrigues 
never cease to be a part of active politics 
and give place to reason, justice, faith, and 
tolerance? Whosesoever the ultimate respon- 
sibility may be, I record my protest with 
numerous others like me in this country.’ 


Amrita Bazar Patrika, 28 June 1958 


‘A certain greatness’ 


Imre Nagy was not a powerful man, not 
even when he was Prime Minister. In cap- 
tivity, he can hardly have been a source of 
serious danger to anybody, Hungarian or 
Russian. .. . Imre Nagy has been killed. Did 
he then, by any chance, symbolise some- 
thing the mighty Kremlin was afraid of? 
What could it be? Will the masters of the 
Kremlin be able to go to sleep now in peace? 
It may be doubted. Men die; ideas do not 
—not even the idea of communism. And 
why should communism, at the height of its 
power in two continents, be afraid of any- 
thing, anybody? Yet, it apparently is. Of 
whom? The free man. Of what? The free 
mind. Nagy was neither, to any very extra- 
ordinary degree. It is his unnecessary, un- 
forgivable murder (let us call things by their 
proper names) which invests the man and 
his death with a certain greatness—and the 
Kremlin with a certain smallness. 


Hindustan Standard, 18 June 1958 


‘Terrorism acts as cover to terrorism’ 


Dr Nihar Ranjan Roy, M.P., Sri Harendra 
Dev, Sri Buddhadev Bose, Sri Amlan Dutta, 
Dr P. C. Chakraborty, Dr Nalinakshya 
Sanyal, Prof. A. S. Ayyub, Sri K. K. Sinha, 
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Dr Pratap Chunder, Dr Maitryee Bose, Kazi 
Abdul Wadud, Sri Rajani Mukherji, Prof. 
Jyotirindra Das Gupta, Prof. Subratesh 
Ghosh, Sri Sib Narain Ray, Sri Sushil 
Mukherjee have issued the following joint 
statement: 

‘Imre Nagy has been executed. His origi- 
nal abduction by the Russians, in cynical 
disregard of an assurance of safe-conduct 
given by the Hungarian government, the 
manner of his ‘trial’, of which the final sen- 
tence is the only information vouchsafed to 
the world by Moscow; the circumstances of 
his execution, at a time when the authority 
of the Soviet Union has been re-established 
in Hungary and Nagy could no longer be 
considered a source of danger to communism 
—all these invest this execution with a wan- 
ton vindictiveness reminiscent of those 
Stalinist misdeeds against which Khrushchev 
raised his voice of scorching condemnation 
at the 20th Party Congress. 

‘That the hopes raised at that time should 
so early be shattered must be reckoned one 
of the major tragedies of our time. . . 
Terrorism in one part of the world acts as 
cover to terrorism in other parts, and thus a 
vicious circle is set in motion. The least that 
the ordinary citizen can do at this moment 
is to express firmly and unambiguously his 
condemnation of this latest outrage and thus 
help to build an atmosphere of moral resist- 
ance to such immoral acts wherever they 
may occur.’ 

Amrita Bazar Patrika, 25 June 1958 


The Indian Communist Party and Nagy’s 
Execution 


The execution of Imre Nagy and his three 
companions shook the Indian Communist 
Party and once again revealed the internal 
contradictions which have from the first 
hampered its policy. Torn between loyalty 
to the Soviet fatherland and the tactical need 
to pose as a constitutional and democratic 
Party, faithful to the pacific intentions pro- 
claimed at Amritsar, it is still seeking a way 
out of this crisis. It can neither condemn the 
executions nor justify them. To do the first 
would be a revisionist error, to do the second 
would be a crass denial of the Amritsar posi- 


tion and lose them prestige. As the Great 
Panjandrums, Ghosh and Gopalan, were in 
Moscow, it was up to the six other members 
of the secretariat to lay down the line to be 
followed until the definitive line could be 
drawn on the return of the leaders, en- 
lightened and furnished with instructions, 
from Moscow. 

For the first week or so it seemed that the 
Party’s vital functions were at a standstill. 
Bhupesh Gupta, questioned shortly after the 
news was made known, refused to comment. 
There were reports of disagreements in the 
Party, but no communist leader was willing 
to explain, despite these reports or because 
of them, the feelings aroused throughout the 
country. At last, on 29 June, two Party 
spokesmen, Dange and P. C. Joshi, made 
public their point of view, which proved that 
there was a split in the communist ranks on 
this question. Pressed by questioners, Dange 
is said to have consulted other members of 
the secretariat before hazarding his own 
opinion. Giving his ‘personal reactions’ in 
an interview with the Times of India, he 
said: ‘It would have been better if the execu- 
tion of Imre Nagy and his three companions 
could have been avoided.’ He added, with- 
out committing himself too deeply: ‘It might 
also be thought that the executions were not 
absolutely necessary at this moment. Some 
sanctions were however essential.’ Then: 
‘Nagy was not shot for his political or intel- 
lectual ideas’—thereby seeking to save the 
liberal face of the communist movement. He 
even advised those who ‘are troubled by 
these executions’ to “express your discontent, 
but do not let the extreme reactionaries 
profit from the occasion to carry on their 
game against the forces of socialism’. 

For his part Joshi expressed in New Age 
(29 June 1958) implicit and only slightly em- 
barrassed approval of the executions. 
Interestingly enough, these comments did not 
emanate from the editors of the periodical, 
but were published over Joshi’s signature 
under the heading “Notes of the Week’. The 
line being followed was ‘personal reactions’, 
while the ‘collective leadership’ of the Party 
kept silence. Instead of openly supporting 
the executions, Joshi contented himself with 
denouncing ‘the imperialist statesmen and 
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their hacks’ in India and with attacking the 
Indian press and politicians ‘who were un- 
able to contain themselves in this latest 
round of the anti-communist campaign orga- 
nised on an international scale about the 
trial and execution in Hungary of Nagy and 
his accomplices’. 

The Prime Minister, on the other hand, 
aroused Joshi’s fury because he had ex- 
pressed his ‘grief’ at the executions but ‘had 
not been grieved by de Gaulle’s violation of 
democracy in France’. He aired his fears that 
‘with increasing aid and loans from the 
United States, Nehru will be able to depart 
more easily than ever from the position he 
has firmly held up to now’. This suggests a 
possible reversion of the Indian C.P. to its 
pre-1955 position, when Nehru’s policy was 
said to be influenced by the ‘Anglo-American 
imperialist bloc’. 

In the issue of New Age for 13 July, Joshi 
nerved himself to approve the executions 
without any reservation. 

On the front page of the same number, 
New Age published an editorial violently 
attacking the Indian press and non-com- 
munist leaders for their “curious and disgust- 
ing clamour’ about the ‘execution, in accord- 
ance with the laws of the Hungarian People’s 
Democracy, of Nagy and his companions in 
conspiracy’. It admitted, however, the exist- 
ence of a split in the Party. ‘Honest differ- 
ences of opinion—and they exist—are under- 
standable about the Hungarian executions. 
... When honest and well-intentioned people 
express their disapproval of capital punish- 
ment, we can understand it.’ 

This split in the Indian C_P. is reflected in 
other journals. For example Yugantar 
(6 July 1958), the Marathi weekly of the 
Indian C.P., wrote: ‘Although Imre Nagy 
deserved to be punished for having betrayed 
the cause of the working class, we may still 
ask how far the executions—taking place as 
they did after a secret trial—were necessary 
and justified in present circumstances. There 
is no civil war in Hungary today, no danger 
of foreign intervention, and the counter- 
revolutionaries have been routed. .. . In these 
conditions it would have been better, if 
possible, to avoid the secret trial and the 
death sentences.” 


There have thus clearly been marked 
differences of opinion and some signs of con- 
fusion and disarray within the Communist 
Party. The Kerala Party was in the most em- 
barrassing position of all. This is the Party 
in power in the State of Kerala, and as such 
has loudly proclaimed its belief in peaceful 
parliamentary methods. The need to appear 
‘respectable’ was even greater in Kerala than 
elsewhere, and the executions were a very 
severe blow for the communists. Namboodi- 
ripad refused to comment, but it is said that 
the Kerala Party urged the central committee 
to condemn them. The dilemma facing the 
Party was underlined by the fact that its 
precarious majority in the Kerala Assembly 
depends on the support of four independents, 
of whom two are in the Cabinet. These may 
not be in full agreement with the com- 
munists’ philosophy ‘from A to Z’, as one 
of them, V. R. Krishna Iyer, Minister of 
Justice, confessed. Krishna Iyer called the 
executions a ‘sombre drama’ and added: 
‘They haunt one, as a brutal and painful 
event which must have grieved many people 
like myself who have a physical aversion for 
executions.’ 

There were also individual cases of pro- 
test and indignation among militants. San- 
tosh Chatterjee, member of the Indian CP., 
wrote in a letter published in The Statesman 
(6 July 1958): ‘As a communist, I see no 
justification for these executions, and many 
others in the C.P. share my view, although 
they hesitate to say so.’ Another example of 
the same kind is that of Karadkar, a Maha- 
rashti member of the C.P. of long standing, 
who spoke at a meeting organised in Poonah 
by the Praja Socialist Party in open condem- 
nation of the executions. Some fellow travel- 
lers also felt compelled to show their dis- 
approval. Daniel Latifi, secretary of the All- 
India Association of Democratic Lawyers (a 
crypto-communist body), L. M. Zaveri, and 
Ganesh Shanbag, both fellow travellers, 
wrote in a letter published in Blitz (28 June 
1958): “The way in which Nagy was sen- 
tenced and executed shocks our conscience. 
... The era of secret trials has returned. The 
conscience of the world will not tolerate the 
resurrection of fascist methods, even in the 
service of a good cause.’ Later, an instruction 
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was issued by the C.P. to all militants to 
refrain from airing their views in public be- 
fore the meeting of the central committee. 

Looking back, it can be said that the 
execution of Nagy and his comrades had an 
even more powerful effect on public opinion 
than the Hungarian revolution itself. 


B. K. Desai, in Freedom First, August 
1958 (re-translated from the French) 


Indonesia 


The executions have shocked the Afro-Asian 
world 


. . The Indonesian Observer: We were 
deeply upset by the news. If only out of 
respect for humanitarian principles, Nagy 
and his friends should have been given the 
opportunity to defend themselves against the 
accusations. The executions have shocked 
the entire Afro-Asian world, and the little 
sympathy the Hungarian government en- 
joyed has now completely vanished in the 
eyes of many Asians. 

... Indonesia Raya: calls the executions a 
violation of humanitarian principles. The 
way in which Nagy and his friends were 
sentenced and executed needs no comment 
and shows how the communists try to rid 
themselves of their adversaries. Nagy was 
tried in secret to prevent him from unmask- 
ing the treachery of international com- 
munism. 

. . . The Pedoman, a socialist organ, re- 
marks that President Tito is doubtless aware 
of the implications the execution of the for- 
mer Hungarian leaders holds for him. For 
the people in Belgrade, Nagy’s execution was 
a breach of trust. Nevertheless, the paper 
feels certain that Moscow’s last action came 
as a surprise to the Yugoslav communists. 


Radio Djakarta, 21 June 1958 


Iceland 
‘A terrible blow’ 
Reykjavik 


Communist influence in Iceland, the only 
country within the NATO to have commun- 


ists in its government, has suffered a terrible 
blow by the execution of Premier Imre Nagy 
and General Pal Maleter. 

Unable to hide its emotion or to resist the 
pressure of the militants, the communist 
newspaper Thjodviljinn, jerked back to 
reality by these events, today published the 
text of a telegram of protest addressed to the 
Hungarian Premier Munnich. This telegram 
was sent by the Writers’ Association which 
has, for many years, been led by communists. 

It denounces the executions as ‘unworthy 
of a socialist country’. 

Yesterday afternoon thousands of men and 
women, of all social classes, assembled in 
the Great Square at the appeal of the Social- 
Democratic Party and the Progressive Party. 

Flags were lowered to half-mast and hun- 
dreds of students, carrying Icelandic and 
Hungarian flags draped in black, stood guard 
before the tribune decorated with the Hun- 
garian national colours. 

Before dispersing the meeting adopted a 
resolution bitterly denouncing communism. 


21 June 1958, U.PI. 


Italy 
Giuseppe Pella: 
‘Violation of elementary rights’ 
Rome 


Faced by the tragic news from Moscow, the 
entire world asks itself with horror what 
reasons prompted the communist leaders— 
in a situation that we trusted was leading to 
a relaxation of tension—to make such a deci- 
sion, a decision so dramatic and contrasting 
so openly with the intentions they voiced 
and that, the whole world hoped, they would 
carry out. 

It is obvious that all we wanted to hope, 
all that some of us wanted to believe, was 
but an illusion and that behind this new and 
inhuman violation of the most elementary 
human rights, lies the cold determination to 
resume and amplify the enslaving methods 
of dogmatic Stalinism, the desire to smother 
in blood and terror every manifestation of 
freedom. 

We who have never believed in the con- 
version of the communist world bow our 


a 
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heads in respect before the heroic Hungarian 
victims, and are more resolved than ever to 
continue our policy: to defend at any price 
human values, democracy and freedom. 


Giuseppe Pella, . Vice-President of the 
Council of Ministers, in a statement to the 
press, 18 June 1958 


Nenni: 
Return to Stalinism. ... 


Pietro Nenni, Stalin Peace Prize winner, de- 
clared today at a meeting of the Italian 
Socialist Party that the Hungarian executions 
indicate a return to the Stalinist methods 
that the communists themselves denounced. 

His speech, full of bitterness over Imre 
Nagy’s execution, leaves certain doubts as 
to his political future. He rejected an invita- 
tion by Palmiro Togliatti, first secretary of 
the Italian Communist Party, to ‘summit 
talks’ intended to re-establish the pact of 
common action between the communists and 
the Italian socialists. 

Ever since, a year ago, Nenni denounced 
that pact, concluded after the war, in the 
hope of re-uniting with the anti-communist 
Social-Democratic Party, the socialists of his 
Party have continued to support the com- 
munist opposition in Parliament. But Nenni 
said, and today repeated, that his party has 
autonomy of action. 

Nenni, who returned his Stalin Prize be- 
cause of Soviet intervention in the Hungarian 
revolution, stated at the administrative 
council of his party: 

‘Events like the 20th Congress in Moscow 
(which denounced the cult of personality), 
the revelations concerning the discord within 
the Party during the Stalinist era, and the 
public avowal of the execution of so many 
innocent victims, have not left us indifferent. 
We did not interpret them as manifestations 
of error or mistakes of an individual, but as 
those of a system.’ 

20 June 1958, A.P. 


Profound impression throughout the 
country.... 


At the initiative of the centre parties, joined 
by the parties of the right and perhaps the 


socialists, tribute will be rendered tomorrow 
in Parliament to the memory of the leaders 
of the Hungarian revolution. 

All democratic parties interpret the execu- 
tion of Imre Nagy and Maleter as an obvious 
indication of Khrushchev’s conviction that 
the application of the methods dear to Stalin 
is unavoidable. 

Matteo Matteotti: “The death of Nagy and 
Maleter must inevitably be judged with the 
utmost severity by all free men.’ 

Giolitti: ‘They wanted to throw these 
cadavers at Tito’s feet to intimidate him. The 
fact that the trial was conducted behind 
closed doors makes it more execrable than 
all the trials which took place during the 
first period of Stalinism.’ 


La Stampa, 18 June 1958 


Imre Nagy’s destiny 


.. . By dispelling the police terror insepar- 
ably linked with Beria’s name, Khrushchev 
dedicated himself to the resurrection of 
Lenin’s party. In so doing, he did more than 
either Nagy or Gomulka to provoke the 
events of October 1956. Nagy’s execution 
puts an end to the resurrection of the Lenin- 
ist party. The political police has again 
assumed its dominant role. It is moreover 
possible that in the meantime Khrushchev 
has introduced his own agents at every grade 
of the police hierarchy. However, this will 
not attenuate the contradiction between a 
system of police despotism and the needs of 
expansion and movement felt even among 
the leading stratum of the economic, tech- 
nical, military, and cultural life of the USSR, 
and the countries within its orbit. 


Leo Valiani, Tempo Presente, July 1958 


Warning and threat 
Rome 


The murder of Imre Nagy, General Maleter 
and their friends horrifies those who broke 
with communism as a result of the tragic 
events of 1956, which revealed to them the 
crimes committed in the name of commun- 
ism, crimes that until then they had refused 
to admit. 
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It must be hoped, however, that this new 
misdeed will rouse the indignation of all 
Italians. It must be hoped that it will move 
them to condemn without reserve these 
regimes which continue to base their politics 
on brutal force. This new crime perpetrated 
by the Hungarian government at the instiga- 
tion of the Soviets calls for vengeance and 
confirms the belief that no faith can be put 
in the words, pledges, and promises of the 
communists. 

The cruelty and, beyond everything else, 
the futility of this criminal act, as well as the 
new attacks launched against Tito and Yugo- 
slavia, seem to indicate how grave the situa- 
tion in Moscow and in the so-called people’s 
democracies really is. It seems, to be exact, 
as if the gravity of the situation had com- 
pelled the communists to set this example 
both as a warning and as a threat. 


Eugenio Reale, Senator, in a statement to 
the press, 18 June 1958 


The Italian communists approve 
P, Togliatti: 


In 1956, there was an armed uprising in 
Hungary to overthrow the popular regime 
and to bring the country into the imperialist 
camp by detaching it from the socialist camp. 
It is comprehensible that the reactionaries, 
with the intention to deceive, should describe 
their past and present aims as revolutionary. 
Nobody, however, can expect us to do the 
same. 

... As to the fact that the sentence did 
not succeed immediately upon the crime, I 
should like to call to mind that in our 
country, due to the absence in our legislation 
of capital punishment, a sentence of life 
imprisonment was pronounced after a lapse 
of ten years on a partisan commander who, 
during the people’s war for the liberation of 
the country, did nothing but his duty. 


Statement by P. Togliatti to the Paese 
Sera, 18 June 1958 


Alberto Clerici: 
... Where a crime has been committed .. . 


As you well know, the sentences were pro- 
nounced in Budapest on the men principally 


responsible for the unsuccessful attempt to 
overthrow, by force of arms, a regime 
chosen by the people, an attempt that cost 
the lives of thousands of citizens, caused the 
destruction of immense riches, and created 
a grave risk of world war. Those responsible 
have paid for their crimes in conformity with 
the laws of the country against which they 
were committed. 

I do not believe that the indignation 
roused by the Budapest sentences springs 
from moral or humanitarian motives, parti- 
cularly because the loudest protests come 
from those who were openly cheering the 
massacre of hundreds in the streets of Buda- 
pest by the partisans of Nagy and Maleter. 


Prague broadcast (in Italian), 18 June 1958 


A resignation ... 


Marcello Venturi, editor of Unitd, organ of 
the Italian Communist Party, sent in his 
resignation upon learning about the execu- 
tion of Imre Nagy and the other leaders of 
the Hungarian revolution. Signor Venturi 
quit his job the night the news was received. 
In a letter to the board of the paper he stated 
that his decision was based on ideological, 
political, and moral grounds. Signor Venturi 
is a well-known writer and winner of the 
‘Viareggio’ literary prize. 


Le Monde, 20 June 1958 


... and a protest... 


The Presidium of the Italian Association for 
Cultural Freedom, composed of Messrs 
Carlo Antoni, Nicola Chiaromonte, Edigio 
Reale, Ignazio Silone, and Lionello Venturi, 
announces that in the name of all Italian 
intellectuals it has addressed a strong protest 
to the Hungarian Ambassador in Rome 
against the judicial murder of Imre Nagy, 
Pal Maleter, and their comrades whose only 
crime was to defend the independence and 
freedom of their people. 


Il Resto del Carlino, Bologna, 18 June 
1958 


I continue to believe that we can stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the French work- 
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ing class without permitting ourselves to be 
muzzled in connection with these murders 
perpetrated in the East under the guise of 
socialism. 

I continue to believe that we can desire 
the consolidation of peace by means of a 
summit conference, without the summit 
being the site of scaffolds. 

I continue to believe that we can wish to 
live or, if necessary, to die for a great human 
ideal, without sanctioning in its name blood 
and slime, stupidity with a deaths-head and 
death with the face of a beast. 

The crime of the executioners of Nagy 
and his comrades in June 1958 is more than 
having assassinated these four men without 
voice, without defence. It is also having 
attempted to assassinate ‘the maiden Hope’. 
My friends, my comrades, I beg you: if we 
were unable to rescue from their hands the 
four dead of Budapest, let us rescue at least 
this child Hope. We need her to fight at our 
side against the enemies of freedom. 


Claude Roy, Correspondenza Socialista, 
Rome, 26 June 1958 (quoted from the con- 
fiscated issue of France-Observateur) 


Japan 


Foreign Minister Aiichiro Fujiyama yester- 
day termed the execution of former Hun- 
garian Premier Imre Nagy as ‘very shocking’. 

In the first reaction to come from a mem- 
ber of the Japanese Cabinet, Fujiyama said, 
‘We regret it because it shows the gloomy 
aspects of life in communist countries. It 
casts a shadow over their people.’ 

The Foreign Minister told a press con- 
ference for foreign correspondents that 
Japan, as a member of the Free World, feels 
strongly that such acts do not contribute 
toward world peace. 


Japan Times, 21 June 1958 


The socialists: 
Tokyo 
The leaders of the Japanese Socialist Party 
yesterday violently attacked the Soviet Union 
because of the execution of the former Hun- 
garian Premier Imre Nagy. 


‘This proves’—said Soji Okada, head of 
the Party’s international cooperation depart- 
ment—‘that under Khrushchev the Soviet 
Union is returning to the Stalinist methods 
of secret trials and liquidations.’ 

Later he declared: ‘It is obvious enough 
that the Hungarian authorities could not 
have executed Nagy without the previous 
knowledge and approval of the Soviet 
Union.’ 

Okada, who is foreign affairs expert of the 
Party, went on to say: ‘The execution of 
Imre Nagy represents a violation of an in- 
ternational commitment.’ 


20 June 1958, A.P. 


Breach of faith and perfidy 


The Soviet Union, which pretended to be 
ready to discuss with the Nagy government 
the withdrawal from Hungary of Soviet 
troops, unexpectedly invaded Budapest with 
powerful military forces and installed there 
a pro-Soviet government. 

It is undeniable that the manner in which 
the Soviet Union dealt with Imre Nagy was 
one of betrayal and perfidy. She succeeded 
in keeping Hungary in her camp, but only 
by a hairsbreadth and by such means. She 
thus trampled underfoot the desires of the 
Hungarian people. The event is too tragic 
to be forgotten. 


Mainichi, Tokyo, 18 June 1958 


The students... 


Approximately twelve hundred people, the 
majority of them students, attended a rally 
in Tokyo yesterday, organised in homage to 
the executed Hungarian Premier Imre Nagy 
and three of his companions. 

The rally was held under the auspices of 
the Japanese ‘Help Hungary’ Society, a pri- 
vate organisation founded after the Hun- 
garian revolution of October 1956, enjoying 
the support of the Congress of Japanese trade 
unions, with its million members, and the 
national Federation of the autonomous asso- 
ciations of private universities. 

Seven speakers, among them former 
Premier Hitoshi Ashida, condemned the 


a 
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executions. The rally issued a statement pro- 
testing against the executions and inviting 
the United Nations to take steps to put an 
end to terror in Hungary. Copies of the state- 
ment will be sent to the United Nations and 
to the communist government in Hungary. 
At the same time fifty-seven Japanese lawyers 
addressed a message to the International 
Commission of Jurists in The Hague in 
support of the recent declaration of the 
Commission condemning the executions. 


9 July 1958, ALP. 


Mexico 


There is no freedom without respect for 
the individual 


... José Vasconcelos, author, former Minis- 
ter of National Education: ‘This is an infamy 
worthy of this rabble. One asks oneself how, 
after so many proofs of their infamy, there 
can still be people capable of sympathising 
with Lenin & Co. This execution is a reply 
to the slowness of Western statesmen.’ 

... Aaron Saenz, former Minister of For- 
eign Affairs in Mexico, declared: ‘The exe- 
cution of Imre Nagy, Pal Maleter, and their 
unfortunate friends, has deeply moved world 
public opinion and is an episode in the 
struggle for human freedom.’ 

‘,.. Sooner or later the men responsible 
for this crime will drown in the blood they 
have shed and will be judged by the tribunal 
of History as executioners. There can be no 
liberty where the individual is not respected. 
There can be no liberty where people are 
refused self-determination. One cannot speak 
of liberty where human sacrifice is made. 
All this cannot be the prelude to a better 
and more civilised world, for acts of bar- 
barism and dictatorships are incapable of 
building a new world bringing happiness to 
man.’ 

The Mexican philosopher Leopoldo Cea, 
said: “This is an inhuman act, contrary to the 
spirit of social justice that should inspire 
socialism.’ 


Excelsior, Mexico, 18 June, 1958 


The unpardonable crime of patriotism 


. .. The Hungarian people has given proof 
of its virility by rebelling against the 
oppressors and Nagy had the courage to 
align himself with his people. In the eyes of 
the communists this crime of patriotism is 
unpardonable. But the Hungarians knew this 
when they went out into the streets and 
when—at least for a short time—they made 
their government the real representative of 
the people. Nagy also knew it when he 
accepted his destiny. Thus it can be said that 
things took a normal course, according to 
the norms of Soviet communism’s brutal 
logic. What seems absurd, unbelievable, is 
that there should still be people in the wes- 
tern countries who believe that freedom and 
slavery, civilisation and barbarism, are not 
incompatible. 


Novedades, Mexico, 18 June 1958 


Return to the purges 


The news has deeply moved the western 
world because these two great men were the 
victims of an act of violence known under 
the name of ‘purge’, widely applied in the 
Soviet Union and, not so long ago, criticised 
by Nikita Khrushchev; and because, after 
a sham trial, they were executed in secret 
without any possibility of defending them- 
selves. 


El Universal, Mexico, 19 June 1958 


Norway 
Mr H. Lange, Minister of Foreign Affairs 


Mr Halvard Lange, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, declared in Parliament: 


“We had hoped that the leaders of Hungary 
would refrain from such acts of vengeance. 
We protest not only against the executions 
but also against the perjury committed.... 

The Budapest executions and the new 
campaign against Yugoslavia prove that the 
Soviet Union is reviving methods that we 
believed to belong to the past. This disturbs 
us greatly, although it is yet too early to 
draw final conclusions. 
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The best way of preventing new acts of 
vengeance is to create a world public opinion 
strong enough to compel the Hungarian 
authorities and those behind it to take it 
into account.’ 


Halvard Lange, in the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment 


Arbeiderbladet, Oslo, 19 June 1958 


The facts accuse... 


Certain acts are so cruel, so inexpressibly 
vile, that one can hardly find words to ex- 
press one’s feelings and reactions. For those 
who still have some humanity left, the facts 
themselves are the worst accusation. 


Dagbladet, Oslo, 18 June 1958 


Men reduced to the role of robots 


One has to look far and wide to find such 
treachery, such cynical violation of promises 
given. The fact is that Moscow had to liqui- 
date Nagy at any price and in this Kadar was 
its obedient tool. This is, beyond a doubt, the 
most striking example of the depths to which 
the treatment of the communist police can 
reduce a man. He is nothing but a robot used 
by Moscow for the most infamous tasks. 


Morgenbladet, 20 June 1958 


The students demonstrate 


A meeting one thousand strong was held 
by the Norwegian Student Association; be- 
cause of pelting rain accompanied by thunder 
and lightning, it was held under the arcades 
of the University, where the crowd listened to 
the Hungarian students singing their national 
anthem. Speakers at the meeting were Trygve 
Ramberg, chairman of the Association, Pro- 
fessor Eilif Skard, and the chairman of the 
Hungarian student organisation in Norway 


The resolution addressed to the Soviet 
Embassy and the Hungarian Legation in 
Oslo states that a new wave of terror has 
broken over Hungary. ‘We ask the Russian 
and Hungarian authorities, where and when 
will this tragedy end?’ 

The demonstrators marched in silence 
down Drammensveien. Before the Hun- 


garian Legation a large police force cut off 
their advance. A four member delegation 
was permitted to enter. The employee at 
the door of the Legation stated that no letters 
were accepted after office hours. Watched by 
this official, the leader of the delegation 
slipped the letter into the letter box. 

Then the demonstrators continued down 
Drammensveien to the Soviet Embassy. Here 
the whole delegation was permitted to enter. 
Two officials, however, declared that the 
affair in question was ‘an internal Hungarian 
affair’, and refused to accept the letter con- 
taining the resolution condemning the recent 
Hungarian events. The delegation left the 
letter on a table of the Embassy but the 
Officials stated that it would be returned to 
the Student Association. 


Arbeiderbladet, Oslo, 19 June 1958 


Letters of protest are not accepted 


Apart from the Norwegian Student Asso- 
ciation, the Executive Committee of the 
Socialist Students of Norway also sent a pro- 
test to the Hungarian Legation. This was 
returned through the post. 

In a letter enclosed with the document, 
the Hungarian chargé d’affaires, Janos Beck, 
declared that he was willing neither to accept 
nor to forward to the Hungarian government 
a letter intimating that a foreign power had 
interfered in Hungarian internal affairs. 


Arbeiderbladet, Oslo, 21 June 1958 


‘This is an internal affair and we accept no 
letters,’ said Laszlo Meszaros, an official of 
the Hungarian Legation, when the Commit- 
tee of the Standard Telephone and Cable 
Club tried, yesterday morning, to hand over 
a protest against the execution of Imre Nagy 
and his collaborators who led the Hungarian 
fight for freedom in October 1956. 


Arbeiderbladet, Oslo, 24 June 1958 


New Zealand 
There is now only one road to communism 


The Wellington Dominion wrote that the 
execution of Imre Nagy and three of his com- 
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panions will cause repulsion and consterna- 
tion among all those who, attached to justice, 
had been encouraged to find signs in the 
communist world that the cruelties of Stalin’s 
reign were disappearing. The forces liberated 
by Khrushchev when, in seeking to bring 
Tito back into the communist sphere, he ad- 
mitted at the 20th Soviet Communist Party 
Congress that there were many different 
national roads leading to communism, soon 
became so explosive that they gave the 
Kremlin no rest. The pressure of discontent 
with Soviet suzerainty, barely kept in check 
in Poland, reached such a degree of intensity 
in Hungary that it had to be repelled, and 
the spontaneous revolt of the Hungarian 
population was mercilessly crushed. There 
are no more different roads. That explains 
the insults heaped by the Russians on the 
non-conformist Tito. ... 

19 June 1958, A.P. 


Pakistan 
The cause of world peace weakened 


Whatever one may think of the genesis of the 
Hungarian uprising or of the manner in 
which it was suppressed, there seems to be 
no justification for inflicting the death sen- 
tence on Mr Nagy eighteen months after the 
end of the fighting and the foreign interven- 
tion .. . and when the world was beginning 
to hope that Hungary had returned to nor- 
malcy and that its problems would hence- 
forth be dealt with and solved without resort 
to violence. ... 

Imre Nagy’s death is a disservice to the 
cause of human justice, in that it cannot 
strengthen the cause of socialism, and that 
it will probably help to fan the flames of the 
East-West cold war and, thus, weaken the 
cause of world peace and freedom. 


The Pakistan Times, Lahore, 19 June 1958 


Peru 


Long live the oppressed Hungarian working 
class! 


. . . This paper, spokesman for ‘Aprism’, 
loyal to its anti-imperialist principles—what- 


ever colour that imperialism bears—and 
obeying its feelings of solidarity towards all 
oppressed peoples, raises its voice for all to 
hear in protest against this new violation of 
the most sacred human rights perpetrated 
by the Soviet Union. On this occasion it 
expresses its unreserved sympathy with the 
working class, the students, peasants, and 
the entire Hungarian population crushed 
under a foreign heel. 


La Tribuna, Lima, 21 June 1958 


Act of madness or degeneracy of the regime? 


It is said that Stalin had the Caligula com- 
plex and that this anomaly was the cause of 
the dreadful events that, for thirty years, 
covered the Russian soil with millions of 
corpses. Today, with the crime committed 
in Hungary, Khrushchev shows himself 
Stalin’s worthy successor. 

The historical coincidence clearly shows 
that this is not a question of persons and 
cannot be explained by madness, but that 
the problem is inherent in the communist 
system, in the Marxist regime, opposed, in 
its very substance, to the nature of the 
human being... . 


La Cronica, Lima, 18 June 1958 


Sweden 
Thank you, Kadar! 


Our feelings of disgust and loathing for the 
murderers of Imre Nagy and Pal Maleter are 
mixed with an element of gratitude—grati- 
tude because, from time to time, communism 
reveals its real face. It is good that this 
should ococur at a moment when so much 
rubbish is being talked about a popular 
front, a reconciliation, and peaceful co- 
existence. As if reconciliation were possible 
with an ideology of which brutality, murder, 
lies, and terror are the natural means of 
expression. .. . 

Thus, in spite of everything, the com- 
munist system remains unchanged in its 
methods and its mentality, and the execution 
of the national communists in Hungary is a 
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useful reminder. Their death has not been 
completely in vain. 


Stockholms-Tidningen, 18 June 1958 


The crime is blatant ... 


The crime is as blatant as it is coldly pre- 
meditated. That a Budapest court was 
chosen to play a part in the affair is not 
worthy of attention. Imre Nagy was a 
prisoner of the Russians... . 

No matter what Nikita Khrushchev says, 
treachery has become his method just as it 
was Stalin’s and that of other oriental bar- 
barians throughout history. Buried alive, 
their prisoners wait, like a bundle of docu- 
ments in a drawer, to be pulled out and 
executed whenever this may suit their 
cynical gaolers. The regimes change, they 
pretend to turn a new leaf, but they only 
print letters in blood on the blank page, just 
as they kill the new hopes of freedom and 
charity of each successive generation. 


Goteborgs Handels-och-Sjofarts-Tidningen, 
18 June 1958 


Murdered by the propagandists of the 
Rapacki Plan 


Imre Nagy was executed—without public 
trial, just as in Stalin’s days. He proclaimed 
Hungary’s neutrality. Millions of people all 
over Eastern Europe shared his ideas. The 
man who expressed their yearning for peace 
and freedom, the historical spokesman of 
the idea of Eastern European neutrality, has 
been murdered by the propagandists of the 
Rapacki Plan. Does this not suffice to reveal 
the real content of Muscovite agitation for 
peace and neutrality? 


Helmut Rudiger, Arbetaren, Stockholm, 
25 June 1958 


Mute protest at the Stadium 


Today the Hungarian refugees protested in 
silence against the execution of Imre Nagy. 
They chose as the site of their demonstration 
the Rasunda stadium, where the Hungarian 
team was meeting the Welsh in a world 
championship game. 

One hour before the beginning of the 


match the Hungarian refugees unfurled, 
behind one of the gogl& red-white-green 
flags with the Kossuth emblem, symbol of 
the 1956 rebellion. 

17 June 1958, U.P.I. 


Consternation among the Hungarian team 
playing in the world championship 


‘It cannot be true.’ This was the first reac- 
tion of the members of the Hungarian team 
competing in the world championship, when 
they learned about the death sentences 
passed in Budapest. 

The Hungarians simply could not believe 
that Imre Nagy, Prime Minister of the Revo- 
lution, Pal Maleter, Minister of National 
Defence, and the other revolutionary leaders 
had been executed. 

Soon, however, many fell silent as they 
realised that there was going to be a tighten- 
ing up in Hungary. 

The members of the Hungarian team who 
said that there would be no ‘defections’ are 
now much more reserved. 

“We understand now that the Russians can 
do as they please. The West will just con- 
tinue to look on even if all Hungarians were 
torn to pieces,’ said one member of the 
group. 

Expressen, Stockholm, 17 June 1958 


Switzerland 


Emotion and disgust 
Berne 


‘Profound emotion and disgust.’ These were 
the terms employed today in the Swiss 
Parliament to describe the execution of the 
former Hungarian Premier Imre Nagy and 
his collaborators. 

Robert Bratchi, president of the National 
Council, the lower house of Parliament, rose 
at the end of today’s session to declare: “The 
Hungarian drama of the autumn of 1956 has 
now reached a new and dreadful apogee. 

The de jure President of the Council of 
Ministers, Imre Nagy, his Minister of De- 
fence, Pal Maleter, as well as other heroes of 
freedom, were secretly sentenced and secretly 
executed.’ 

Bratchi added that this action of the Hun- 
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garian authorities again confirmed how deep 
is the chasm separating democratic regimes 
from present-day totalitarianism. 

He concluded by saying: ‘It is with deep 
emotion and deep disgust that the Swiss 
people take note of these events.’ 


17 June 1958, U.P.I. 


‘ 
Fritz Staehli, president of the Swiss Senate, 
declared last night in Parliament that the 
executions will delay the relaxation of inter- 
national tension and world peace. 

“We cannot remain indifferent to these 
revolting acts,’ M. Staehli said. ‘We must 
not stifle our indignation at these acts that 
violate solemn engagements and show a 
profound disdain for the fundamental con- 
ceptions of law, morality, and justice.’ 


18 June 1958, A.P. 


‘Raison d’état’ is no longer an excuse 


Even those who, in the autumn of 1956, 
showed a certain understanding for the 
raison d’état of Soviet Russia, will judge 
the murder of Imre Nagy and his collabora- 
tors entirely differently. It is no longer a 
question of understanding the meaning of 
that raison d’état. For the Soviet Union and 
for the present government in Budapest, 
Imre Nagy was a real danger for the future. 


Die Tat, 18 June 1958 


An unprecedented lack of scruple 


After the concerted attack on Yugoslavia, 
here is a further admission by the Kremlin 
and the communism which it operates; the 
admission of a crime even more terrible, a 
crime of nauseating horror, which betrays a 
lack of scruple unprecedented in this age, so 
rich in crimes. 


Volksrecht, Ziirich, 17 June 1958 


Totalitarianism triumphs again 


By executing men to whom it promised im- 
punity, the communist system proves that it 
can be maintained only by going to extremes 
of coercion. From time to time it makes the 
gesture of loosening the reins. But this policy 


is never more than a momentary truth. It has 
an immediate practical aim, to weaken re- 
sistance, create hope, disarm the doubter and 
the adversary. Were this policy practised 
with perseverance, it would liberate so much 
force and so many deepseated human ten- 
dencies that the regime itself would be 
threatened. And this is why they return to 
the laws and methods of Stalinism, this is 
why they execute men, and this is why 
totalitarianism again triumphs. 

How long will this double game, alter- 
nately arousing hope and indignation, con- 
tinue to dupe the friends of peace? 


La Gazette de Lausanne, 18 June 1958 


The responsibility of the United Nations 


The shameful revenge wrought at Moscow’s 
orders by the Hungarian government headed 
by the servile Kadar against Imre Nagy and 
his companions in misfortune, puts an end 
to the thoughtless illusions of the Western 
utopists concerning the sincere will to peace 
and understanding of Soviet Russia. 

What was most painful in those first criti- 
cal days of November 1956 was the attitude 
of the United Nations and its fatal indeci- 
sion. The tardy report of its Special Com- 
mittee remained entirely ineffective, and 
later even gave the deplorable impression 
that instead of helping it had only aggra- 
vated the situation of the unfortunate 
prisoners. The decisive mistake, due mainly 
to the position taken by Secretary of State 
Dulles, was committed in those November 
days by the United Nations Assembly; when 
Imre Nagy, through his representative at the 
United Nations, the socialist Anna Kethly, 
made his request, the Assembly, by some 
unbelievable lack of clearsightedness, refused 
to recognise his autonomous revolutionary 
government. 

On the other hand, the delegate of the 
Kadar regime, imposed by the Russian 
forces of occupation, was granted admission 
without difficulty. This incomprehensible 
error will leave its mark on the history of 
the United Nations. 


National Zeitung, Basle, 19 June 1958 
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Berne 


The police announced today that last night 
anti-communist demonstrators threw stones 
at the Hungarian communist legation. The 
announcement says that the demonstrators, 
most of them Hungarian refugees living in 
Switzerland, marched in torchlight proces- 
sion through the streets of the Swiss capital 
to the Hungarian legation as a gesture of 
protest. 

19 June 1958, U.P.I. 


Syria 
‘Artificial uproar’ 


The execution of the traitor Imre Nagy and 
his three companions supplied the imperial- 
ists with the pretext for an artificial uproar. 
The United States lost no time in elevating 
the traitor Imre Nagy and his companions 
to the rank of ‘martyrs’. But the men killed 
by the hundred thousand by the imperialists 
in Algeria, Aden, Lebanon, Indonesia, and 
other parts of the world are, to the imperial- 
ists, nothing but ‘brigands and insurgents’. 
The Americans lynch Negroes in the 
Southern States and brutally exploit millions 
of working people throughout the world. But 
the American imperialists believe that this is 
unimportant and does not deserve attention. 
The American imperialists and their suppor- 
ters have no right to boast of their alleged 
‘humanism’, or to condemn so loudly the 
execution of Imre Nagy, traitor to the Hun- 
garian people, who killed hundreds during 


the Hungarian insurrection organised by the 
imperialists and aimed at restoring a fascist 
regime. 

As-Sarkhah, Damascus, 20 June 1958 


Thailand 
Siam’s delegate to the United Nations: 
‘We tried to save them’ 
Bangkok 


On 19 June Prince Wan Waithayakon, 
speaking as special representative to the 
United Nations Assembly, condemned the 
execution of Imre Nagy and his companions. 
‘I did everything I could,’ he said, ‘to make 
the Hungarian delegation understand that 
opinion throughout the world, including 
Asia, vigorously demanded that those im- 
prisoned in Hungary after the revolution 
should be treated humanely. I am deeply 
grieved by these inhuman executions, which 
I have no doubt every humanist in the world 
will condemn. The United Nations should 
again turn its attention to the Hungarian 
question.’ 

Associated Press, 19 June 1958 


The Vatican 


Condemnation is unanimous and general 
wherever there are men accessible to senti- 
ments of humanity, for they have had a 
gauntlet flung down at them in the middle 
of the 20th century... . 


L’Osservatore Romano, 18 June 1958 
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